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ERTAINLY these are busy days for 
the departments of justice and inter- 
state commerce in the Taft adminis- 
tration. In one building of gray‘ stone 

on F Street, in Washington, sit seven men 
listening to evidence and argument to deter- 
mine whether the great railroad systems that 
gridiron the nation shall be allowed to increase 
rates on their freight traffic. These seven men 
constitute “the supreme court of the rail- 
roads’—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and the very unusual experience through 
which the railway magnates are going, in hav- 
ing to show cause for raising their own rates, 
is the result of the sudden halt called upon 
them several months ago by the administra- 
tion by means of a restraining order. In an- 
other building, a marble palace less than a 
mile distant, sit another body of men, nine in 
number, listening to the arguments in the 
cases that are to decide the fate of two of the 
greatest industrial combinations in history— 
the Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company. These nine men, robed in 
black, are the members of the Supreme Court, 
and their decisions as to whether these mighty 
capitalistic aggregations shall be allowed to 
live or die will be final and beyond appeal. 


N STILL another building the department 
of justice is busy preparing the cases 
against the “Electric Trust”—another vast 
aggregation of companies with over a billion 
of capital—and the case against the great 
ocean steamship companies that constitute the 
Atlantic Steamship Conference. Not many 
years ago the government at Washington 
seemed at times to be growing almost’ puny 
in the presence of the tremendous industrial 
enterprizes which had been built out of the 
riches of a great continent and the restless 
energy of a great people. To-day the whole 
railway system is on its knees, so to speak, 
before one body of government officials, and 


four of the greatest corporate combinations 
in the land are beginning to plead for the 
right to exist. There has been a mighty shift 
ing of power due to a still mightier stirring of 
an aroused public sentiment. Wherever one’s 
sympathies may lie, there is something awe 
inspiring in a struggle of this kind between 
titanic forces. The end of war, when it comes, 
—the kind that is waged with gleaming 
swords and glittering banners—will not, it is 
evident, leave us devoid of great dramas of 
another kind. 
Ov of the labyrinth of figures, facts and 
near-facts on the question of railway 
rates, the main points of contention have for 
weeks been slowly emerging. President Rip- 
ley, of the great Santa Fé system, has with an 
admirable appearance of candor helped to set 
forth before the country the point of view of 
the railway men in an article in the January 
Atlantic. He does not limit himself to the 
specific question of rates, but endeavors to 
correct what he feels to be the false position 
in general in which the people have come to 
regard the railways. He admits that in the 
past, up to a “comparatively few years ago,” 
the public did its duty to the railways better 
than the railways did their duty to the public. 
The public grew rightly incensed and was jus- 
tified in taking “vigorous measures” to correct 
“deplorable abuses” that characterized railway 
management. But the public has allowed itself 
to go farther than was fair, and the railways 
now have a right to complain that they are 
doing their duty to the public better than the 
public is doing its duty to them. As a result 
both are suffering. The country, Mr. Ripley 
maintains, has been feeling the effects, for 
the last three years, of the “unhealthy condi- 
tion” of the railway business. Here he gets 
down to some interesting figures. If the rail- 
ways had expended as much, during each of 
these three years, for operation, additions and 
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THE SPECIAL COUNSEL IN A GREAT LEGAL 
BATTLE IN WASHINGTON 
Mr. J. C. Reynolds has been assisting the -federal 
Government in the momentous suit brought for the dis- 
solution of the American Tobacco Company and re- 
argued last month before the Supreme Court. 








THE SEA-SERPENT IS NOT A MERE MYTH 
AFTER ALL 


—Plasche in Louisville Post 
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betterments as it was expending in 1907, their 
expenditures would have been $400,000,000 
larger. If they had spent proportionally as 
much for new railway construction, their ex- 
penditures would have been $300,000,000 larger 
still. The fact that, instead of increasing their 
expenditures as they should have done to keep 
abreast of the growth of commerce, the rail- 
ways have thus actually curtailed expenditures 
by $700,000,000, has, we are told, been one of 
the main influences for prolonging the depres- 
sion of business. 
T IS conceded, says the Santa Fé president, 
by every competent economist who has in- 
vestigated the subject, that our railway rates 
are “the lowest in the world.” It is also true, 
he maintains, that railway employees are and 
have been for years “the highest paid work- 
ingmen in this or any other country.” While 
rates have for ten years remained almost sta- 
tionary, wages have increased about twenty- 
three per cent. On these two grounds—the 
lowest rates and the highest wages in the 
world—the railway men rest their chief claim 
to a right to advance rates. It is necessary 
for them to earn not merely enough to pay 
interest and reasonable dividends, but more 
than that. They must earn a surplus as well 
in order to make the improvements that are 
constantly demanded. For instance, out of 
236,869 miles of track June 30, I909, only 
65,758 miles were operated by blocksignals and 
of these only 14,237 miles were operated by 
automatic blocks. To this fact are largely due 
the “harrowing details” of the loss of life on 
American roads. Moreover our railway sys- 
tem is still “practically a single-track system,” 
only 21,000 miles of line—less than one-tenth 
—being double tracked. Improvements in 
these and other respects are urgently called 
for. But if they are made they must be paid 
for, and if they are paid for the roads must be 
allowed to earn enough to pay for them. A 
large part of the cost of improvements—not- 
ably in better stations and terminal facilities— 
does not increase the earning capacity of the 
roads and therefore ought not to be capitalized. 
If they were to be paid for out of an increase 
of capital, instead of out of the earnings, the 
result would be a heavy and rapid increase in 
capitalization, and our roads would soon be in 
the condition of the English roads, which have 
done this very thing. The result is that, “un- 
able to raise their rates high enough to earn 
a return on this enormous capitalization”— 
amounting to $314,000 a mile—“without impos- 
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ing an intolerable burden on commerce, they 
[the English roads] are now threatened with 
general insolvency.” Pursuing the opposite 
course, our railways are now “the most con- 
servatively capitalized roads in the world.” 
The figures of capitalization are: United 
States, $59,259 per mile; Argentina, $59,930; 
New South Wales, $63,999; Canada, $66,752; 
Switzerland, $109,000; Germany, $109,788; 
France, $139,290; United Kingdom, $275,040; 
England alone, $314,000. 
THs is, in brief, the railway side of the 
case. Like most other cases, when skil- 
fully presented, it sounds convincing until the 
other side is presented. Before taking up the 
other side, however, one additional argument 
for the railway men may be given. It is made 
by Walker D. Hines, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Santa Fé system and its 
general counsel. He derives it from our tariff 
policy. Writing for the annual financial re- 
view of the New York Times, he says: 


“The history of our country presents this 
curious contrast: With respect to industries gen- 
erally, the country is so anxious to promote 
prosperity that it maintains a protective tariff, 
and does this with general public approval, for 
the purpose of promoting the prosperity of 
American industries, to the end that there may 
be adequate employment for American labor and 
adequate demand for American materials and 
supplies. But the most important industry in 
the country is the railroad industry. Its prosper- 
ity is of paramount importance to millions of 
persons dependent on railroad labor and to thou- 
sands of producers of railway materials and 
supplies. Yet, far from taking any affirmative 
step to assist the railroads, practically all gov- 
ernmental activity has been in the direction of 
cutting down their revenues and rendering more 
difficult the enlargement of the railroad industry. 
... The railroads do not ask any affirmative 
assistance from the Government. They merely 
ask that the Government shall not obstruct a 
reasonable effort which the railroads are making 
to preserve their status i1 the face of an in- 
creased cost of living, which has brought about 
a readjustment in other prices.” 


The public interest in conservation, Mr. 
Hines thinks, should extend to conservation of 
our railways. But with labor demanding higher 
wages, legislators requiring more expensive 
service, tax boards calling for higher taxes, 
there must be a larger net revenue or there 
will be an impairment of railroad property 
that will extend to many other forms of prop- 
erty. 


SHALL THE RAILWAYS RAISE THEIR RATES? 
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THE NEWEST PRESIDENT OF THE BIG STEEL 
CORPORATION 


After Schwab’s career at Monte Carlo and Corey’s 
marital troubles, the United States Steel Corporation 
looked for a staid family man for its next president and 
found him in James A. Farrell, of Brooklyn, who has 
been for years head of the foreign sales department of 
the corporation. 





THE BIGGEST BANK FAILURE OF ALL 
—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald 
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Freight 
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Courtesy of World's Work 
WHERE THE CARS ARE FILLED 


Diagram showing how much of every too tons of freight 
comes from each of the great classes. 


ET us now call to the witness stand some 

of the spokesmen for the shippers. Mr. 

E. G. McVann, manager of the traffic bureau 
of the Commercial Club of Omaha, seems to 
have something to say. Let us hear him first. 
The increase in wages, says Mr. McVann, 
which the Eastern railway lines claim to have 
made or to be about to make would amount for 
the year ending June 30, IgI0, to a total of 
$35,000,000. But their “net operating revenues” 
for that same year show an increase over 
1909 of $55,000,000, or twenty millions more 


Courtesy of World’ s Work 
WHERE THE RAILROAD DOLLAR GOES 


Showing how the gross earnings are spent by all rail- 
e 


roads. The big salaries of which one hears so much are 
all included in “general expenses, 2.58c.” 


than enough to pay for the total increase 
of wages, earned upon the basis of the old 
rates. Why, then, asks Mr. McVann, in a 
more or less piercing tone, do these Eastern 
lines have to increase their rates to pay these 
wages? Mr. Harrison Standish Smalley, as- 
sistant professor of economy in the University 
of Michigan, also has something to say on 
this point. Writing for The Independent, he 
begins by stating the railway side. He admits 
that wages increased on the railways from 9 
to 39 per cent. between 1897 and 1907; that 
the price of coal advanced from 6 to 58 per 
cent.; that the cost of railway supplies in- 
creased all the way from 14 to over 100 per 
cent.; that taxes increased 50 per cent.; that 
the railways were compelled to pay in 1907 
“not less on the average than 25 per cent. more 
for everything they require in the conduct of 
their business, including labor,” than they paid 
in 1897. The grand total of expenses for the 
railways in 1897 was $1,161,377,464. In 1907 
it was $2,387,075,442, an increase of 106 per 
cent. 


UT, says Mr. Smalley, there are other sta- 
tistics than these. He presents them. 
They change the aspect of affairs. Here, he 
says, is the heart of the whole matter: “While 
expenses have decidedly increased, traffic has 
also increased in even greater proportion, with 
the result that the expense of furnishing rail- 
way services has actually diminished.” While 
the total expenses expanded 106 per cent. from 
1897 to 1907, says Mr. Smalley, passenger 
traffic increased 126 per cent. and freight 
traffic 149 per cent., the latter growing in 
round numbers from ninety-five billion ton- 
miles to two hundred and thirty-six billion ton- 
miles. The increase in the density of popula- 
tion accounts for this. It has “much more 
than offset the advance in wages, prices and 
other items of expense.” It has diminished 
the cost of carrying each passenger and each 
shipment of freight, and “this lowering of cost 
has been decidedly greater than the decrease 
in rates.” From the complaints of the rail- 
way men, Mr. Smalley proceeds to say, one 
would naturally expect to see railway net 
earnings steadily falling. Just the reverse has 
taken place. The net earnings have become 
progressively larger and to-day the roads are 
in “a remarkably sound and flourishing condi- 
tion.” The amount of income available for 
dividends—‘“that is, the net earnings remain- 
ing after all expenses and obligations of all 
sorts were met”—increased 453 per cent. from 
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WHAT IS A: TRAIN LOAD? 
In ten years, the increase in loading has been 60 per cent. 


This has been a big item in meeting the increased 


wages without raising rates. 


1897 to 1907. The amount actually paid in 


dividends increased 253 per ‘cent., from $87,» 
110,599 in 1897 to $308,088,627 in 1907, leav-" 


ing the roads during the decade over a billion 
dollars of surplus to be devoted to reserve 
funds and betterments. This increase of clear 
net income was, too, a progressively increas- 
ing amount through the entire decade. At the 
end of the decade the average rate of dividend 
paid on all dividend-paying stock had increased 
from 5.43 per cent. at the beginning to 6.23 
percent. Since 1907, despite the depression in 
business, this same prosperous tendency has on 
the whole persisted. In fact our railways are 
now enjoying “a rather remarkable  pros- 
perity.” 
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131 miles 


but five per cent. of the total, and this five per 
cent. on which the entire increase is to be 
levied consists, for the most part, “of such 
goods as’are usually going about the country 
in relatively small lots—merchandise, boots 
and shoes, furniture, etc.—consigned to small 
shippers, individual consumers, country stores 
and other consumers of transportation in small 
amounts.” Why is this? Why is 95 per 
cent. of the freight exempt from the proposed 
raise? Mr. Keys answers the question thus: 
“Put in bald and brutal English, this is the 
reason: It is because the railroads dare not, 
at this time, undertake to disturb the railroad 
rates upon which the industrial ‘combines’ of 
the country have been built up. It is because 


WHAT I5 THE “AVERAGE HAUL”? 


In ten years, the average distance of freight |haul has increased 


more than 15 per cent. This tends also to 


reduce the cost of service. 


WE SHALL call one more witness to the 

stand. Mr. C.-M. Keys is a financial 
writer and one of the very best of the guild. 
He has been contributing a series of, articles 
on “How the Railroad Works with the Trust” 
to the columns of World’s Work. Hej has not 
been hurling brickbats at the railroads in a 
promiscuous way, for he concludes in his first 
article that they really are entitled to more 
money for their service in the future. But 
he is severe in his criticism of the way in 
which they purpose to get it. The classes of 
freight on which their proposed increase of 
rates is to be made, says Mr. Keys, consist of 
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it is easier to make the small and scattered 
shippers pay the additional necessary tax in 
order that the Great American Trusts may 
not be forced to pay it.” 


| te THE principle of railroad rate-making 

to-day is the right one, says Mr. Keys, 
then the small manufacturer has become an 
anachronism and might as well take the first 
train for a trust headquarters and sell out for 
whatever he can get. Mr. Keys has yet to 
meet an honést railroad traffic officer who 
dares to face the: possibility of a general revi- 
sion upward of the “commodity rates”; and it 


The total cash amount paid by all railroads to all their wage-earners in the years indicated. 


THE REWARD OF LABOR 





HOW THE RAILWAYS 


is the commodity-rate schedule that moves 
most of the tonnage of the big “industrials.” 
Here is the sequence of events: A certain in- 
dustry is to be fostered in this country. The 
tariff-makers begin the process. The industry 
is started in half a dozen cities under tariff 
protection. One plant or a group of plants in 
one city begin to outstrip the rest. Then the 
railroads become interested. Their principle 
of operation is that this particular center must 
be built up. It must be made a trust center, 
and protected from haphazard competition. Its 
products are taken out of the “class” lists and 
put into the “commodity schedules,” providing 
special rates for that city. There is no unjust 
discrimination—or at least the amount of it 
is diminishing—as between shippers similarly 
situated; but this discrimination between cen- 
ters or groups of industry constitutes a large 
part of the “good will” of many a great indus- 
trial company. In their effort to raise rates, 
the railroads are careful, at the beginning at 
least, to seek the line of least resistance. 
Jones, who orders half a carload of new fur- 
niture; Brown, who orders sixteen crates of 
shoes; Smith, who wants small quantities of 
manufactured goods for his cross-roads store, 
—these are the line of least resistance. Ulti- 
mately, if the experiment works well, the in- 
dustrial trusts may also have the rates on 
“commodities” raised; but not now. 


ERE is where the low “average rate” 


comes in. Jones and Brown and Smith 
never see that “average rate.” It is kept low 
by the low rates on the “commodities.” The 
result is to-day, as in the past, “an aristocracy 
of privileged shippers” even without the old 
rebate device. The little jobbers are being 
wiped out by the dozen every day in every 
line of goods. They are becoming noisy about 
it. They are going to become more so. The 
next few years are going to be the noisiest in 
the history of the railroads. “For one agita- 
tor who has baited them for the last five years 
there will be six in the years that are to come.” 
A.B. Stickney, formerly president of the Chicago 
Great Western, would abolish all commodity 
rates and make forty-five or more “classes.” 
If all the rates of the country, as they are 
now, were to be published, he says, they would 
fill a bookshelf 1,530 feet long with books 
eight by ten inches in size. By his plan, 
there would be but 31 volumes. The Stick- 
ney plan, says Mr. Keys, is theoretically per- 
fect; but actually it would destroy every large 
commercial city and “blaze a trail of indus- 


FAVOR BIG SHIPPERS 
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THE LATEST STORM-CENTER OF 
FINANCE 

Four banks and trust companies were closed last 
month as a result of the frenzied finance of the banker 
——— G. Robin. The largest of these, the Carnegie 
rust Company (named after Andrew Carnegie without 
his consent), caused fears of another panic until J. 
Pierpont Morgan stepped into the breach. This picture 
of Robin was taken as he was on the way to court to 
be indicted. 
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THE HOUSE OF CARDS 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World 
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trial ruin from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 
What Senators Cummins and La Follette are 
working toward is, he thinks, perfectly ob- 
vious. It is direct government ownership and 
operation of all railroads. That would be a 
revolution and “would almost certainly) bring 
such ruin in its train as would wipe out from 
memory the terrors of the panic of 1893.” 


HAT is needed, says Mr. Keys, js sim- 
ply another Cassatt in the rpilroad 
world, who, when he found the railroads 
facing a crisis, did not try to avert it by pick- 
ing out the little shippers, but went, instead, 
to the mightiest and told them squarely that 
their rates were going up. He held the rail- 
roads together in the storm that ensukd, and 
behind him stood the great banking |houses. 
It is high time for a new Cassatt to rise in the 
councils of the railway men and to say: “Let 
us adjust our rates to a living basis. | Let us 
begin with those who can best affor{l it—to 
whom we give the best of our service at the 
lowest cost. Let us together, as one man, sit 
down and revise the commodity tariffs so 
that the great industrials shall share with 
Smith and Jones and Brown the burden of 
the costs.” And if the new Cassatt alrose and 
did that, remarks Mr. Keys reflectively «in 
conclusion, he would be in danger of indict- 
ment the next day for violation of|the fed- 
eral laws! Still another danger that he would 
run emerges from the remarks of Louis D. 
Brandeis, attorney for the shippers in the 
hearings before the interstate commerce com- 
mission. The new Cassatt would be tn danger 
of being deposed from office by his own “trust” 
directors. 


HY, asked Mr. Brandeis, art not the 
rates on steel and — products 
touched in the proposed raise of ratés? Why, 
again, do not the railroad presiden{s, by con- 
certed action, endeavor to get lower rates on 
steel rails? The reason, Mr. Brahdeis went 
on to say, is obvious: 

“Mr. Morgan and the other men who control 
the steel industry exercize a similar fontrol over 
the railroad world. Note how the directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
other rail mills dominate the railroads. Those 
four steel companies together have sixty-five 
directors. Forty of these sixty-five are directors 
in the aggregate in fifty-two railroads, including 
most of the important systems. Some of these 
men are directors in ten or more railroads. So 
the fifty-two railroads operate about 140,000 miles 
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of line out of 236,378 in the entire country, in- 
cluding two-thirds of the whole trackage.” 


And so there you are! But, as we remarked 
at the beginning, the seven men sitting in the 
gray stone building on F street and the nine 
robed men sitting in the marble palace less 
than a mile away and the-men preparing trust 
cases in the offices of the attorney general 
must have something to say about all this. 
And back of them is a mighty public senti- 
ment, somewhat puzzled, but alert and listen- 
ing, and resolved that in one way if not in 
another a square deal for all must be secured 

* 
* * 

LL through the month questions of 
war and peace have been warmly 
discussed, kept alive by a sequence 
of more or less exciting events. 

The “confidential” report made to Congress by 
our secretary of war, the gift of ten million 
dollars made by Mr. Carnegie for the cause of 
peace, the call of the President for an appro- 
priation first of nineteen then lowered to 
twelve millions for the fortification of the 
Panama Canal, the public reprimand of Com- 
mander Sims for his martial after-dinner 
speech in England, and the President’s pro- 
posal for a permanent arbitrary treaty with 
Great Britain,—these events following in 
rapid succession have kept the belligerents and 
non-belligerents busy trying to do justice to 
the occasion. Even the peace advocates have 
grown militant since Mr. Carnegie, as one 
paper puts it, placed their cause upon a perma- 
nent war footing. If the dove of peace re- 
ceives much more of the same diet given it 
by the Laird of Skibo, she will soon grow 
spurs and a comb, her waddling gait will 
change into a martial strut and her dulcet 
cooing will develop into a challenging crow 
that bids the sun rise without further delay. 


HE secretary of war’s report to Congress, 
marked “confidential,” was withdrawn, 

but not until some of the newspaper men got 
glimpses of it sufficient to reveal the fact that 
it contained a serious warning. “In my opin- 
ion,” said Secretary Dickinson, “this country 
cannot, so far as its land forces are concerned, 
be considered in a state of readiness for de- 
fense or to repel invasion, if attempted on our 
coasts by any first-class power having the 
shipping to transport and the navy to protect 
the transit of her armed forces over the sea.” 
That was sufficient to set the war-dogs to bay- 
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AMERICA’S WAR-SCARE 


ing vigorously. The chairman of the military 
committee of the lower house, John A. T. 
Hull, announced that we ought to have 1,000 
field guns at once instead of 500. Congress- 
man Hobson came to the fore with a bill call- 
ing for a “national council of defense” and 
talked about our “utter lack of preparedness,” 
especially on the Pacific slope. Congressman 
McLachlan, of California, whose resolution 
calling for the secretary of war’s report started 
the excitement, declared that a hostile army of 
200,000 could be landed on the Pacific coast in 
thirty days and would find only 3,000 regular 
troops and 5,000 militia to oppose it. It could 
march and seize the mountain passes, blow 
them up, cutting off communication with the 
East, and then it could not be dislodged in 
years. He demanded that the entire coast, 
from Alaska down to Southern California, be 
absolutely protected from an invading foe and 
that inner lines of defence be maintained as 
far as the ridges of the Rocky Mountains. 
General Leonard Wood, in his testimony before 
the house military Committee, pointed out the 
absolute necessity, in his judgment, for the 
United States to protect itself from possible 
attack from the Orient. 


Con- 

gressman Tawney, chairman of the com- 
mittee on appropriations, denounced the war- 
scare as the usual annual effort to stampede 
Congress into ever larger appropriations. The 
navy also came into action. “It is the navy 
that is the real defence of the country,” re- 
marked Admiral Dewey. With a fleet in the 
Pacific as well as in the Atlantic, we would be 
saved from war and the militia would not need 
to worry. “One battleship,” said Admiral 
Evans, “is better than a whole line of forts. 
Fortifications can be of no use against a block- 
ading fleet.” Then came the reassuring voice 
of President Taft, declaring that there was 
“not the slightest reason” for the sudden scare. 
“We are,” he continued, in a speech in Wash- 
ington in the midst of the excitement, “at peace 
with all the nations of the world, and are 
quite likely to remain so, as far as we can see 
into the future. Just a little more forethought 
and a little more attention to the matter on 
the part of Congress and we shall have all the 
army and all the munitions and materials of 
war that we ought to have in a republic, situat- 
ed as we are 3,000 miles on the one hand and 
5,000 miles on the other from the sources of 
possible invasion.” It is true, the President 
added placidly, that we have no standing army 


HEN came the dissenting views. 


123 


capable of coping with that of one of the great 
powers, if it should descend upon our coasts. 
What is more, we never will have such an 
army. “If this leaves us in a position of help- 
lessness, then so be it, for those who under- 
stand the popular will in this country know 
that it cannot be otherwise.” 


Dare assurance has, for the most part, been 

accepted by the press as satisfactory. 
One exception is Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American. It is far from being satisfied with 
the situation and expresses itself in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 


“The United States has a greater coast line 
than England to protect. We are just as much, 
or more, the object of international jealousy and 
rivalry in trade. We are as much menaced by 
our splendid isolation, and have the same, if not 
greater, reasons than England to be prepared for 
war as long as there is the danger of war in the 
world. 

“Are we prepared to defend our country if we 
are attacked? No! 

“Our authorities say no. Those who know 
best say no. The eminent men whom we have 
chosen to preside over the mighty question of 
national defense distinctly and emphatically de- 
clare that we are alarmingly unprepared for at- 
tack by any foreign power. 

“What more do we need for action than this?” 


But the San Francisco Chronicle, out on the 
coast where some of the alarmists already hear 
the tramp of an invading army, refuses to join 
in the scare. It reasons with its more timorous 
contemporaries thus: 


“No observant American is unacquainted with 
the causes which preserved the United States 
from assault during the various periods in its 
history when its navy was almost a negligible 
quantity and its army only a police force. 

“Every man of common sense in this country 
understands why Great Britain did not send over 
her fleets and blow New York City out of water 
when Cleveland sent out his bellicose Venezuelan 
message. The same cause would operate as ef- 
fectually with Japan. Only a nation of madmen 
could be capable of resisting its influence. 

“The United States is a country of continental 
area. It has within its borders all the resources 
necessary to fully avenge any wanton aggres- 
sion, or for that matter to repair any blunder 
it might make under the influence of passion. 
No enemy, no matter how formidable, could ef- 
fect more than a temporary lodgment on our 
shores, and no enemy would dare to think of do- 
ing anything of the kind.” 


No nation but Great Britain, the Florida 
Times-Union points out, could attack this na- 
tion from the land, and she could do so only 
with the certainty of losing Canada within a 
short time after beginning such an attack. 









































,  fperee this sporadic outburst of the war 

spirit was thus being dealt with, the 
general advocates of peace were viewing with 
mixed emotions President Taft’s proposal for 
a permanent treaty of arbitration with Great 
Britain and his proposal to proceed at once 
with the fortification. of the Panama Canal. 
The former seems to them a long step in the 
right direction and the latter seems, to the 
more radical at least, such as Congressman 
Bartholdt and Mr. Edwin D. Mead, a step in 
the wrong direction. Mr. Carnegie’s course, 
however, gives them no such mixed emotions 
as are caused by President Taft’s. His gift of 
ten million dollars marks “the beginning of a 
new era,” in Mr. Mead’s opinion, and the ad- 
dress accompanying it ought to be “worth ten 
millions extra.” There can be doubt in the 
minds of one who scans the newspaper com- 
ment of the last few weeks that Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift—ensuring an income for the peace propa- 
ganda of $1,000 a week—has created a deep 
impression. Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefel- 
ler both believe, remarksgthe Baltimore Sun, 
“in amalgamation, cooperation, the trust prin- 
ciple.” Between them they have gone far to 
trustify the universities, the sciences, and 
medical research, and now the former plans to 
do the same thing to the international peace 
movement. A score or more of separate gen- 
eral societies, the Sun points out, have been 
at work in different fields, such as the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the International Con- 
ciliation Society and the American Society for 
the Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes. There has been some working at cross 
purposes which will be avoided by a large 
central organization and a world-wide alliance. 
“Mr. Carnegie’s white-winged messengers,” 
says the Fort Worth Record, “will swarm 
Europe long before any embattled hosts will 
touch American shores.” 





O the rescue of Mars, rather hard beset 
these days, comes a vigorous pen wielded 

by Mr. Price Collier, an American author and 
magazine writer especially familiar with affairs 
in the British Empire. He regards the dream 
of permanent peace as not only impossible of 
realization, but also as undesirable. He is 
prone to believe with von Moltke that War is 
a divine institution and that without it the 
world would be lost in materialism. “Noth- 
ing,” he says, “is more disastrous to civiliza- 
tion than peace.” But, theory aside, he sees 
international conditions that are inescapable 
and that mean a life and death struggle. In 
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an article in Scribner's for January he de- 
scribes these conditions as he sees them. The 
two great perils to the world are the “German 


peril” and the “Japanese peril.” Expansion 
is for both Germany and Japan “a matter of 
life and death.” It is not a matter of choice 
or diplomacy. There is no blame, no right or 
wrong in it. It is a matter of necessity. No 
man who lives in England or America can 
escape this vital necessity. To talk of 
“friendly” Japan or “friendly” Germany is 
childish, for “no commercial rival armed to 
the teeth is friendly.” This century is to be 
and already is characterized by a struggle for 
existence in the field of commerce and indus- 
try. Neither the German nor the Japanese 
“peril” is imminent, especially for us in Amer- 
ica. There is no reason for hysteria. But 
they are as much a fact as the law of gravi- 
tation. Germany, says Mr. Price Collier, can 
no longer feed herself. On a territory smaller 
than Texas she has a population of 60,000,000. 
She can feed herself for about two hundred 
and fifty days of the year. “What about the 
other one hundred and fifteen? That is the 
German peril, and that, on a smaller scale, is 
the Japanese peril, and to discuss the question 
as to whether it exists or not is mere beating 
the air. It is not in the least an ethical prob- 
lem; it is German policy, it is Japanese policy, 
and in both cases forced upon them, and war 
is sometimes an instrument of policy. You 
can no more wall in a nation, cramp it, con- 
fine it, threaten it with starvation, without a 
protest and a struggle, than you can do the 
same to an individual. Whether a man will 
fight for his life or not is not a question, it 
is a fact.” From which it is evident that there 
is work for Mr. Carnegie’s fund and the able 
men who are to administer it. 


| apusichanay seg literary gentleman lifts up his 
voice in a sort of pean of war. Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, England’s brilliant writer, says 
he has grown used to millionaires dictating 
war; but when it comes to millionaires dictat- 
ing peace, he rebels. The “vital mistake” 
which Mr. Carnegie and other peace advo- 
cates make, we are told, is in thinking that 
wars arise from hatred. On the contrary, 
they always arise from love,—from the hon- 
orable love men have for their own posses- 
sions or the black and furtive love for some 
one else’s possessions. The Greeks and Tro- 
jans did not hate each other. There is hard- 
ly a spark of hatred in the Iliad. That, says 
Mr. Chesterton, writing in the Illustrated 
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London News, is the case with all real 


soldiers : 
“A real soldier does not fight because he has 


something that he hates in front of him. He 
fights because he has something that he loves 
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behind his back. Tolstoy and other advocates of 
an abject submission have often urged this fact 
of the non-existence of hatred as an argument 
for the non-existence of war. The little French 
peasant (says Tolstoy) does not really hate the 
little German student; why then should they 
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FEEDING THE DOVE 


—C. R. Macauley in New York World 
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fight? The answer comes with all the most high 
and disdainful thunders of the human soul. They 
fight because they love, not because they hate; 
the Frenchman strikes because France is beauti- 
ful, not because a German happens to be ugly. 
The German strikes because Germany must be 
loved, not because France cannot be loved. And 
until the advocates of peace have understood and 
allowed for this affectional root of military en- 
ergy, all their words will be wind and waste.” 


It is hard, the same writer concludes, to 
make people love the negative idea of peace. 
It would be easier to make an Englishman 
love Germany than to make him love peace 
with Germany. 


UT, if we are to believe James A. Tawney, 
chairman of the committee on appropria- 
tions in the House of Representatives, peace 
has become much more in these days than a 
negative idea. Mr. Tawney has never been 
accused of being a sentimentalist, but he 
ranges himself alongside Mr. Carnegie and 
Congressman Bartholdt and the other peace 
advocates in predicting the inevitable coming 
of world-peace. What is bringing it about is 
the development, almost over night, of great 
industrial and commercial empires which 
know no national boundaries and which “are 
rapidly combining peoples and nations to- 
gether with chains of gold that render bel- 
ligerency between governments suicidal.” In 
breaking the peace of the world a nation now 
declares war on herself. It is entirely possi- 
ble, says Mr. Tawney, in a recent speech in 








THE SIRENS OF THE SKY 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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New York city, for all international disputes 
as to boundaries or trade or spheres of in- 
fluence to be settled by an arbitral court of 
justice. “The world has shrunk, as it were, 
into a neighborhood in which each nation is 
in constant touch with all. The world’s an- 
nual commerce exceeds twenty-eight billion 
dollars. All civilized nations are therefore in- 
terested in preventing any two nations from 
disturbing the world’s peace. A strong and 
sane public opinion, the real executive power 
of all governments, is against war; and pow- 
erful interests all over the world are ready to 
oppose it whenever it may be necessary to do 
so.” 


HERE is but one cause, says Mr. Tawney, 
that may provoke war between great na- 
tions, and that is irrational impulse or fren- 
zied passion, excited by sudden insult or acci- 
dent, betraying a whole people into a mob 
condition. The operation of this mob spirit, 
he holds, is wonderfully facilitated by a large 
army or navy. He says: 


“The possession of irresponsible power is al- 
ways a temptation to its irresponsible use. Indi- 
vidual citizens are not permitted in times of peace 
to go armed among their fellow men, because of 
the temptation to use arms for slight cause in 
such moments of passion and excitement as every 
man is liable to in the course of his daily ex- 
perience. It is with nations as with individuals; 
there is always the possibility that if nations know 
themselves to be dangerously armed and _ fully 
equipped, they will be more apt to declare war on 
slight provocation than they otherwise would be. 
Instead of being a guarantee of peace, therefore, 
great armaments are a continual menace to 
peace.” 

In the last ten years we have expended, in 
this country, in preparation for war, $2,192,- 
036,585.20. Now we are told in official re- 
ports that after this vast expenditure any 
large nation in Europe or in the Orient could 
successfully invade America, destroy the 
cities on the coasts and paralyze our commerce. 
If such an expenditure, says Mr. Tawney, 
finds us in the helpless condition the advo- 
cates of militarism would have us _ believe, 
how much must we expend to render ourselves 
secure against the most remote contingencies 
which might arise in case of war with a first- 
class nation? The truth is, he holds, vast 
armaments are “wholly unnecessary” in our 
day. They cannot be relied upon to prevent 
war and, if consistently carried out by the 
great nations, the cost of the armaments must 
be prohibitive. He does not believe in our 
joining in the mad race for supremacy in war 
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preparations when there is no cloud on the 
sky of the world’s international relations. 
“The great preventive power of war is the 
common life which the nations of the world 
live together and make possible for each 


other.” 
* 


*x * 


TILL the conquest of nature goes on and 
still the four primal elements of the old 
Greek philosophers—earth, water, fire, 
air—continue to exact a costly toll 
from the human race. The first day of the 
new year brought, in flaring headlines, an- 
nouncements of the death, at almost the same 
hour, of two of our most daring aviators— 
Moisant and Hoxsey—one at New Orleans 
and the other at Los Angeles. Following so 
soon upon the disaster that overtook Cecil 
Grace, in his effort to cross the English chan- 
nel, and that which ended the life of Ralph 
Johnstone as he was making a long spiral 
glide at Denver, it seems as tho the good 
fortune that has heretofore fallen to American 
aviators has at last come to an end. Up to 
the time of Johnstone’s death—November 17 
—twenty-two aviators had perished during the 
year, not one of whom, we believe, was an 
American. In the last month and a half of 
the year, out of nine that lost their lives four 
were Americans. Out of thirty-seven fatal 
accidents in the three years’ history of avia- 
tion, thirty-two occurred last year. The 
world has become startled at this rapid in- 
crease in fatality. The warning cry raised 
three years ago, “watch the death-list!” rings 
out now like a tolling bell. 


ON both sides of the sea a cry of protest 
has gone forth against the tendency to 
lure aviators to their death by the offer of 
glittering prizes for the accomplishment of 


perilous feats. “The airmen need to be im- 
pressed,” says the Boston Transcript, “with 
the fact that sensational flying, ‘aerial acro- 
batics,’ must cease.” Such flying, it main- 
tains, serves no useful purpose and leads to 
more deaths than any other cause. “Undoubt- 
edly the enormous bonuses offered the flying 
men are responsible for this.” Aviators are 
too often paid for the willingness to take des- 
perate chances. Otherwise the exhibitions be- 
come tame to the curiosity-seekers and the 
gate receipts dwindle. “After one has wit- 
nessed an aeroplane traveling mile after mile 
a hundred feet or so from the ground, the 
interest wanes, and needs the stimulation of 
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aerial contortions to keep it alive. The con- 
tortions ensue, the crowd is pleased, and then 
—something breaks and we have another dead 
aviator.” The time must come speedily, the 
same writer thinks, when “circus stunts” shall 
be separated in the public mind from aviation 
proper, either as a sport or a business. Even 
as machines are now, straightaway flying by 
a careful driver is not particularly dangerous. 
Henry Farman, for instance, has never had a 
bad fall, tho he has probably covered as much 
ground as any aviator now flying. It was he 
that broke the record last month for sustained 
flight, being in the air for eight hours and 
twenty-three minutes. Latham is in the same 
class with Farman. Only once has he met 
with an accident and then by reason, he says, 
of his own folly. ‘“Imprudence,” he holds, “‘is 
the cause of many of the deaths.” 


N France the tendency in aviation clubs is 
now strong to restrict the sport and di- 
minish its perils. It may well be so, for the 
toll which France has had to pay is heavier 
than that of any other nation. Henri Lave- 
dan, the author and playwright, makes, in the 
columns of L’Jilustration, an eloquent appeal 
for moderation. There is, he says, an “im- 
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KIND OF SHOW THAT KILLS THE SPORT 
—W. A. Rogers in New York Herald 
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THE SPIRAL CURVE PROVED HIS UNDOING 


Ralph Johnstone was the first of the four American 
aviators who met death in the last few months of the 
old year. He was making a spiral descent at Denver 
when something went wrong and his life was the forfeit. 
He was the first American professional aviator to meet 
with a fatal accident in flying. 


morality of aviation”; for there is a proverb 
which says that one should not tempt God, and 
we are violating it. Says M. Lavedan: 


“Aviation intoxicates us. It has already ad- 
vanced so quickly that it lures us on, perhaps 
more rapidly than it ought; and we, instead of 
following with the effort to direct its giddy 
flight, appear to have for our only aim to in- 
crease it tenfold and accelerate it still further. 
We add the wind of our hopes, the hurricanes 
of our proud ambitions; we excite it by every 
means, some of them doubtless necessary, but 
of an inferior order. 

“Ts it moral, by the bait of considerable sums 
of money and of prizes constantly increasing in 
value, to lure young men, fiery with intrepidity, 
to a death if not certain at least very prob- 
able? I do not suggest that we should stop 
or even retard the progress of aviation, which 
is of such incalculable importance in its far- 
reaching results as to be the miracle of this 
century. Far from it! But, I repeat, there is 
something disturbing in our actual conduct and 
in the violent fashion in which we encourage 
this conquest of the air,” 
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Cecil S. Grace, son of a wealthy New York merchant, 
was nothing more than a college boy when he took up 
flying a few months ago. His attempt to cross the 
British Channel resulted im his getting lost in a fog and 
it was several days before traces of him were found 
thrown up on the shore. 


HIS CAP AND GOGGLES ALONE WERE 


* IS not, M. Lavedan continues, as if we 

were a race timorous and over-prudent, 
who need to be excited to daring deeds. On the 
contrary we are a “fearless generation,’ whose 
sublime daring and splendid intrepidity need 
no stimulus. 


“Is it loyal, is it humane, that any society, any 
association of amateurs and protectors of avia- 
tion, any newspaper, any club, any group of 
rich private individuals, should be allowed to de- 
cide: ‘We will establish the Mont Blanc prize!’ 
‘Very well, ours shall be the Himalaya!’ ‘Mine, 
the Mars!’ ‘Mine, the Moon!’ ‘I offer one hun- 
dred thousand francs to the man who shall fly 
highest!’ ‘I offer two hundred thousand!’ ‘I 
offer five hundred thousand!’ and that immedi- 
tely splendid superhuman beings, with the cer- 
tainty of death, should believe themselves 
obliged to respond to the call, cost what it may? 
It seems to me that there is something terrible, 
frightful, and even criminal in this overbidding 
for peril, in this reckless ease in disposing of 
the lives of others by such temptations... . 

“It should not be necessary for our aviators 
to become gladiators, and I tremble lest this be 
the new role to which we are now assigning 
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PLUNGED FIVE HUNDRED FEET TO DEATH 

This picture of Arch Hoxsey was made at Los Angeles 
shortly before his fatal fall and after he had broken the 
world’s record for altitude by soaring up 11,474 feet. 
He was not content with that and had been trying for 
a_ still better record. Descending, he encountered a 
“Swiss cheese” atmosphere and was capsized. 


them. I fear that the present century will 
inaugurate aerial circuses, that race courses in 
the air will replace tracks on the ground, and 
that wagers will make of aviation a tremendous 
affair of .money, intrigue, scandals, colossal 
gains and incalculable ruin—a splendid and atro- 
cious spectacle where the crowds, wearied of the 
first admiration for flights and the courage in- 
volved, will be lured only by the two horrible 
appetites for gold and blood to win a roll of 
money and assist downfall. 

“Let us guard as long as possible for this 
conquest of yesterday the nobility and severe 
dignity of its beginning! Let us first learn to 
use our wings and then not profane them!” 


A® yet, remarks the New York Times, 

this tendency to moralize over the 
deaths of our aviators may well be checked. 
Moisant and Hoxsey knew well the danger of 
their efforts, the one to beat the record of 
distance, the other to beat the record of alti- 
tude. They died young, but they died as pio- 
neers in a new pursuit, not as reckless experi- 
menters. Both had already achieved great 
triumph and won imperishable fame. The 
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REVOLUTIONIST WHO TURNED AVIATOR 
Almost at the same hour that Hoxsey was killed at Los 
Angeles, John B. Moisant, near New Orleans, was caught 
in a puff of wind when about to alight and tipped out to 
his death. He was a citizen of the United States, but 
had participated in a revolution in Central America. 


Springfield Republican sounds the same note 
when it says: “Let us honor the gallant dead, 
leaders of the vanguard, pioneers in this new 
battle of man against the blind forces of Na- 
ture. Rash? But of course. If nobody had 
been rash, man would never have crawled 
out of the sea that still runs salt in his veins, 
to brave the unknown perils of dry land.” 
But in the same editorial the Republican rec- 
ognizes the danger of overdoing “exhibition 
flying,” the sort of thing against which the 
Wright brothers have so often set their faces. 
“When an aviator is flying for his own amuse- 
ment or the advancement of the art, he is 
free to pick his days. When he finds the sky 
full of holes he quickly seeks harbor, even tho 
the day looks fair to the inexpert. But when 
thousands of people have gathered, many of 
them at considerable sacrifice, to see an ex- 
hibition, the performers are under an obvious 
pressure to make the affair a success.” So 
far from helping on the progress cf avia- 
tion, the New York Evening Post thinks, 
the many deaths of aviators in Ig10, due to 
the “exhibition craze,” cannot but hold back 
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the progress of what is bound to be a most 
useful invention. Moisant himself, it is noted, 
complained last summer that the public expect 
too much of aviators and too rapid progress. 
“Yet he lost his life in gratifying the curiosity 
of the public, under dangerous conditions, 
when he might have had added years of use- 
fulness.” “Most of the aviators who try for 
prizes,” Moisant said to a friend only a few 
days before his tragic death at New Orleans, 
“will sooner or later get killed.” He and 
Hoxsey were both trying for prizes in their 
last flight. Most of the French aviators who 
have been killed were also out for prizes at 
the time of their death. 


NEW word has been coined by the avia- 

tors to describe the one deadly peril that 
confronts them—the word “cheesy.” It seems 
to have been a “cheesy” atmosphere that 
caught both Moisant’s and Hoxsey’s aeroplanes 
and sent them hurtling to their destruction. 
The word, it is explained, refers to Swiss 
cheese, which, as we all know, is full of holes. 
Balloonists discovered years ago that the air 
is full of “holes” also, especially near the 
earth,—full, that is to say, of what are de- 
scribed as “partial vacuums,” and which are 
probably downward currents, in which an 
aeroplane will fall at times a hundred feet or 
more before it can be controlled. Similar 
currents in the sea have been assigned as the 
probable cause of many of the accidents to 
submarine boats. Curtis found these “holes in 
the air” in his trip down the Hudson, and ob- 
servers on the train that followed him assert 
that at times he fell from a height of 150 
feet to within a few feet of the surface of the 
water. Wilbur Wright found them in his 
trip from Governor’s Island up the Hudson 
river during the Henry Hudson celebration. 
Just before Hoxsey’s fatal fall, Latham was 
in the air and speedily descended because, as 
he said, he never before saw such bad meteor- 
ological conditions. His theory is that an up- 
ward current caught one of Hoxsey’s wings 
and a downward current caught the other 
and turned the aeroplane over in mid-air. A 
‘similar downward puff, it is thought, caught 
Moisant’s aeroplane as he was descending, 
tipping it suddenly and spilling him out. “We 
know, in truth,” says the writer in the Spring- 
field Republican, “little more about this vast 
overhead sea than the ancients knew of the 
tempests of the ocean when their frail barks 
began to venture timidly away from the land. 
Storms we recognize and also in a general 
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way that the atmosphere may be full of boil- 
ing whirlpools on a day when no gale is felt 
at the surface of the earth... . We are still 
in the position of the early navigators who 
with raft or dug-out first dared to leave the 
shore behind and try their fortunes on the 
open sea. It is as necessary for us as for 
them to conciliate Aeolus, god of the winds.” 
e * « 
A try. The cause of the protest is the 
; postmaster-general’s recommendation 
that the rates of postage on second-class mail 
be increased. Not ‘on all second-class mail, 
but on certain kinds. The newspapers are to 
be excepted, all of them. So are “educational 
and religious periodicals.” No attempt is 
made to define this class of periodicals—every 
magazine claims to be “educational”—further 
than the statement that the magazines so 
designated “derive little or no profit from 
their advertising.” That means presumably 
that they are magazines of small circulation. 
The postmaster-general makes another excep- 
tion in his recommendation. He advises that 
the increase of rates apply only to “maga- 


zine advertizing matter,” and that for “legiti- 
mate reading matter in periodical form” the 


CRY of indignant protest is going 
up from the magazines of the coun- 


rate remain unchanged, as it is now, at one 


cent a pound. Post-office officials apparently 
would determine not only what are and what 
are not “educational and religious” maga- 
zines, but also what is and what is not “legiti- 
mate reading matter.” To carry out these 
recommendations, action by Congress is, of 
course, necessary, as that body, by legislative 
enactment, fixes the rate. The postmaster- 
general’s recommendation is favorably re- 
ferred to by the President in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, but there is an “if” at- 
tached to the presidential endorsement. If 
the facts are found to be as stated by the 
postmaster-general, President Taft thinks the 
recommendation should be acted upon. The 
principal facts stated are that the govern- 
ment now sustains an “enormous loss” in 
handling and transporting second-class mail, 
and, owing to the rapid increase in the volume 
of such mail, the loss is “constantly growing.” 


i IS not the custom of this magazine, as 
our readers are aware, to act as attorney 
or advocate in any of the controversies which 


are chronicled in these pages. Our cue is 
rather that given in the judge’s impartial 
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résumé of a case, in all its essential aspects, 
in his presentation to the jury. It is particu- 
larly incumbent upon us to follow that cue in 
a case of this kind, in which our own inter- 
ests are directly involved in common with 
those of all the magazines of any considerable 
circulation. Naturally these magazines are 
aroused on the subject and are attacking the 
postmaster-general’s position earnestly and 
unanimously. His response will doubtless 
come later, before a committee of Congress, 
if Congress takes up the subject. All we have 
now from him is what he says in his annual 
report. In addition to the point already re- 
ferred to—the alleged “enormous loss” in 
carrying second-class mail—he gives reasons 
for the exceptions he would make. The news- 
papers should not be included in the change 
to higher rates because, “being chiefly of local 
distribution, they do not burden the mails to 
any such extent as the widely circulating mag- 
azines.” The “educational and religious peri- 
odicals” should be excepted not only because 
they derive little or no profit from their ad- 
vertizing, but becapise “it is the circulation of 
this type of publications, which aid so effect- 
ively in the educational and moral advance- 
ment of the people, that the Government can 
best afford to encourage.” The rates should 
be raised on the other magazines because the 
additional sum so secured can then be utilized 
“for the benefit of the entire people” instead, 
as now, “expended to meet the cost of a spe- 
cial privilege enjoyed by certain publishers.” 
One-cent postage on letters is specifically re- 
ferred to as one of the benefits likely to re- 
sult to the “entire people.” President Taft 
mentions the parcels post as another. 


Not only the postmaster-general’s state- 
ments of fact, but the entire conduct of 
the post-office department are challenged in 


return. The “enormous loss” due to maga- 
zines is disputed. Senator Penrose, chairman 
of the Senate postal committee and head of 
the last joint postal commission, is quoted on 
this subject. For two years, he says, in an 
interview in the Philadelphia Press, the postal 
commission investigated the affairs of the de- 
partment, by means of two New York firms 
of accountants, experts in their line. “The first 
matter that caught the attention of these inves- 
tigators,” says Senator Penrose, “was the fact 
that there was no adequate system of account- 
ing in the department. As a consequence there 
was always the greatest confusion concerning 
accounts. of. all kinds. It. was impossible to 
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determine what any branch of the post-office 
service was earning or losing. It was equally 
impossible to decide what proportions of the 
annual deficit could fairly be charged to the 
various classes of postal matter.” The state- 
ment made last year by the postmaster-gen- 
eral and repeated by President Taft that the 
cost of carrying second-class mail is nine 
cents a pound on the average is scouted as 
ridiculous by the magazines. It is pointed 
out that a two-hundred pound man can go 
from New York to Chicago, on a regular 
passenger train, for $18.00, which would be 
but nine cents a pound. 
F IT costs the department as much to trans- 
port magazines as it costs to transport 
passengers, then the first duty of the govern- 
ment, The Outlook remarks, is “to adjust its 
method of doing business so as to bring the 
cost of handling newspapers and periodicals 
down more nearly to the cost incurred by the 
express companies, for instance, or any other 
privately managed organization.” The maga- 
zines do not take the position that they should 
receive any subsidy. They assert their entire 
willingness to pay for the cost of transpor- 
tation fairly estimated, but they object strenu- 
ously to the present system of reckoning that 
cost. The high cost of fast mail trains, spe- 
cial cars and special service, for instance, is 
not, so they claim, rightly charged up against 
the second-class mail, which requires none of 
these things, but against the first-class mail, 
which does require them. Says the Saturday 
Evening Post (Philadelphia) : 


“Tho we are not authorized to speak for any 
other magazine, The Saturday Evening Post 
wants to pay to the government every cent that 
the postal service is worth under an economical, 
efficient and businesslike administration of the 
department. We object, however, to paying the 
political bills of either the Republican or the 
Democratic party, to being charged for inef- 
ficiency, to being held responsible for a deficit 
that is due to a vicious system, bad business 
methods, franking, the free carriage of news- 
papers in their home-counties, rural free deliv- 
ery and the transportation of magazines by un- 
necessarily expensive methods.” 


HERE does the post-office deficit really 
come from? The postmaster-general 
charges that it-is chiefly due to the second- 
elass mail. The magazines deny this and as- 
sert that it is due to unbusinesslike methods, 
excessive carriage charges paid to the rail- 
ways, and, as indicated in the foregoing quo- 














A STORMY PETREL WITH BLUE EYES 


William F. Sheehan, former lieutenant-governor of 
New York State, was David B. Hill’s right-hand man in 
the days of the ‘“‘old style” politics. His ambition to be 
Senator from New York, after a long period of political 
obscuration, has given acute pain to the independent 
Democrats who support Shepard, and threatens to delay 
indefinitely the rehabilitation of the party in New York 
State. 


tation, to the franking privilege, free rural 
delivery, and the absolutely free circulation 
now given to each of 20,000 local newspapers 
of the country within the limits of the county 
in which it is published. A writer in The 
W orld’s Work, Don C. Seitz, asserts that our 
postal rates of all sorts are too high even 
now. He calls attention to the fact that in 
Canada, where they have distances as mag- 
nificent as ours, a sparser population and more 
difficult delivery districts, the postal rates on 
drop-letters in cities where carriers are em- 
ployed is one cent (as compared with two 
cents here) and one quarter of a cent a 
pound on periodicals (as compared with one 
cent here). Yet the Canadian post-office de- 
partment, in its last fiscal year, instead of 
having a deficit, actually earned $743,210.25 
net! Its total revenue was but a little over 
eleven millions. Ours was over $224,000,000. 
If we had done as well, even with our higher 
rates, as Canada, we would have had last 
year a surplus of $15,000,000 instead of a 
deficit of about $6,000,000! 
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< oo trouble with the post-office depart- 


ment, according to the magazine critics, 
is that it is conducted on political, not busi- 
ness methods. The system on which it is 
run would, it is claimed, put the steel trust, 
or any other corporation, out of business in 
short order. The joint postal commission, 
as already stated, found the accounts of the 
department in hopeless confusion and drafted 
a bill, called the Carter-Weeks bill, for the 
purpose of improving business methods in the 
department. The bill is now in the hands 
of the postal committee of Congress. One 
other point to which attention is called by 
the commission is the frequency with which 
the postmaster-general is changed. “Since 
the time of President McKinley,” says Sen- 
ator Penrose, “our postmasters-general have 
averaged only one year of service.” Conse- 
quently the bill provides for a director of 
posts, subject, of course, to the postmaster- 
general, but to have general charge of the 
business conduct of the department and to be 
regarded as “in the nature of a permanency.” 
The magazines call for the passage of this bill. 
Says the Saturday Evening Post, commenting 
upon it: 


“We can never have businesslike and expe- 
rienced management of the post office until 
some such legislation as the Carter-Weeks bill 
is passed, giving the country a _ non-political 
director of posts who will be selected for fitness 
and not for political reasons; who will hold 
his office because he can make good and not 
because he can make votes. Heretofore our 
postmasters-general have held office for but a 
few years at best and have usually been more 
occupied with politics, both inside and outside 
their department, than with its business. They 
could touch only the high spots before the time 
came for them to give place to other inexperi- 
enced politicians. How many men would in- 
trust their own business to that kind of man- 
ager? If they did, how could they expect any- 
thing but a deficit? A competent director of 
posts, paid an adequate salary and assured of 
his position as long as he continued to ‘make 
good’—not in votes, but in his real business— 
would have to begin by inaugurating drastic re- 
forms all along the line. Every business man 
has had some experience with ‘office politics.’ 
Nothing is so demoralizing, nothing is so 
dreaded, nothing is so ruthlessly stamped out 
by a wise manager. Imagine, then, a business 
in which politics has been encouraged; in which 
the high offices have gone to politicians; in 
which the rank and file cannot hope for pro- 
motion up through the various grades of the 
service to the highest position of all, as they 
can in any other American business.” 
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ELECTING DEMOCRATIC SENATORS 


7" OUTLOOK hints pretty broadly at 
another phase of politics in the post- 
master general’s recommendation to raise the 
rate on one class of periodicals, small in num- 
ber, while leaving the rates unchanged on all 
others. “It cannot be denied,” says The 
Outlook, “that among the legislators at Wash- 
ington and in official circles there is at pres- 
ent current a clearly expressed feeling that 
the magazines of the country have been for 
the past few years the most independent and 
relentless critics of public affairs and of pub- 
lic servants, and that any inconvenience or 
loss which they might suffer as the result of 
an increase of postage along the lines sug- 
gested would be a not inappropriate punish- 
ment for what, by some politicians, is regarded 
as pernicious activity. It may be only a co- 
incidence that the ‘magazines’ which the 
President and the postmaster-general propose 
as the only periodicals to be affected by the 
change in postage include the rather limited 
group which has been most outspoken in 
criticism.” It also makes the point that the 
advertizing section of the magazines creates 
a large amount of first-class mail business, 
which is very profitable to the government. 
One insertion of an advertizement in a single 
magazine will often produce thousands of 


letters of inquiry, each one paying two cents. 
To hamper the general advertizing in peri- 
odicals is not only to hamper the business of 
the publishers, but general business as well, 
and, in addition, “to hamper an important 
agency in the creation of letter postage.” 


What would be thought, asks the writer 
in The World’s Work, referring to this 
point, “if a corporation which built or rented 
59,580 buildings, hired as many local agents, 
with 179,480 assistants and 41,152 men and 
horses for delivery purposes in rural districts, 
made contracts for transportation at a fixed 
rate for a term of years—and then exerted 
itself mainly to repress energy and curtail 
custom?” In ten years’ time, according to 
the same critic, the post-office department 
“has never gone to Congress with a single 
business-increasing proposition.” 


* 
* * 


O THE victors belong the broils. The 
Democratic party starts out the new 
year with senatorial contests in three 
states in which a considerable degree 

of bitterness has developed. The election of 
Pomerene in Ohio has given joy to the faction 
of Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland; but at the 


HIS HEALTH HAS GREATLY IMPROVED 

James Smith, Jr., who wishes to be reelected to the U. S. 
Senate from New Jersey, kept his aspirations to himself, 
because his health was poor, before the recent election. 
The success of the Democrats convinced him that his 
health would stand another term at Washington and he 
came forward as a candidate. Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son and he accuse each other of bad faith and an ugly 
fight has been the result. Smith was one of the men 
who queered the Wilson tariff bill in Cleveland’s ad 
ministration. 


other end of the state the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
one of the strongest Democratic papers in the 
middle west, comes out with a bitter attack 
upon Governor Harmon, accusing him of 
treachery to his friends, meaning evidently 
John R. McLean, proprietor of the Enquirer 
and a senatorial aspirant. That paper’s hos- 
tility to Harmon may be counted on apparent- 
ly in I912 and may affect his presidential 
chances seriously. In New Jersey Woodrow 
Wilson has carried his fight for the election of 
Martine into the public forum and the charges 
and counter-charges passing between Wilson 
and the former (Democratic) senator, James 
Smith, Jr., who seeks reelection, have been 
full of personal recrimination and charges of 
mendacity. In New York, the sharp contest 
between Shepard and Sheehan has caused still 
more anxiety and has elicited from the Demo- 
cratic leader in the upper house at Washing- 
ton, Senator Money, a warning to the effect 
that the fate of the next presidential election 
hangs largely upon the senatorial elections 
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now pending. Sheehan, with the leader of 
Tammany supporting him, is especially offen- 
sive to the independents who supported Dix 
for governor, and several of the Governor’s 
appointees served notice that they would quit 
if Dix did not come out in open opposition to 
Sheehan, if necessary to prevent his election. 
Even a break in the ranks of Tammany was 
foreshadowed. One of Murphy’s_ closest 
friends, J. Sergeant Cram, chairman of the 
county executive committee, declared that he 
would resign if Sheehan won. 


* 
* os 


N accordance with that policy of defiance 
which, ever since they came together, 
has characterized the delegates from the 
eighteen provinces sitting in Peking who 

call themselves a national assembly, those 
Chinese progressives insisted last month upon 
the instant convocation of a full-fledged par- 
liament. Prince Chun lost no time in return- 
ing a reply characterized verbally by his wont- 
ed defiance, altho to the European dailies who 
have followed his misadventures ever since 
he attained power it seems as if he must yield 


THE ELEMENT THAT ACHIEVES 


MOST FOR THE 
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to what is inevitable. The latest of the re- 
gent’s embarrassments was a demand by the 
“national assembly” that a complete statement 
of Chinese finances be laid before them. This 
is inferred in the London News to have ref- 
erence to the famous hoard of gold in the 
forbidden city. The present Empress Dowa- 
ger has for the fifth time refused to permit 
this treasure to be touched by any hand but 
hers. Apart from this treasure, however, there 
exist, says the London Times, no “finances” 
in the realm. The central government, our 
contemporary explains, subsists literally from 
hand to mouth, just like the peasantry now 
in revolt because of the pressure of famine. 
The Prince Regent does not recognize any 
regular system of imperial revenue and ex- 
penditure. “It may safely be asserted that 
there is not a solitary official of the grand 
council or the board of revenue who could 
supply accurate information as to the em- 
pire’s assets or liabilities.” The delegates in 
Peking have simply asked the Prince Regent 
for the impossible. Not getting satisfaction, 
the assembly proceeded to impeach the grand 
council, to the consternation of the court. 


ek. od i 





PARLIAMENTARY IDEA IN CHINA 


In his efforts to stem the tide of western ideas, the Prince Regent at Peking finds himself checked at every 


turn, say the observers on the spot, 
young men are daily 


with that of the “literati.” 


by the large number of students who have taken 
seen in throngs on the streets of the capital where their athletic appearance contrasts oddly 
The youths are here seen in a gymnasium, an anomaly 


to western notions. These 


in Chinese life. 





CRISIS AT PEKING 





THE OPIUM HECATOMB IN CHINA 


Ever since the first decree of the Prince 


there have been seizures of the paraphernalia of the smoker. 


Regent urging and in some cases commanding the disuse of opium, 


In time these accumulated articles are burned in pub- 


lic as evidence of the new progressive ideal inspiring Modern China. 


EKING confronts a deadlock which is just 
now a matter of profound concern to the 
members of the diplomatic corps there, says 
the correspondent of the Paris Temps. Para- 
doxical as it must seem, there now exists no 
Chinese government that any power can ne- 
gotiate with. There is but a medley of boards 
and councils, each tending to repudiate any 
treaty or pact entered into by the rest. The 
attitude of the delegates who form the “na- 
tional assembly” has not reduced the con- 
fusion to order. It appears to make it worse 
confounded. In this emergency it seems to 
the Paris papers, deeply concerned by the 
crisis in view of the state of the French pos- 
sessions in Asia, as if there must be a fresh 
conference of the powers to provide a govern- 
ment for China. This is not supported by 
London dailies. They deem the idea prema- 
ture if not impracticable. The Prince Regent 
is sure to grant the demand for an immediate 
creation of parliamentary institutions on the 
western plan, says the London Post. The 
delegates to the assembly at Peking, it ven- 
tures to think, have already manifested sur- 
prizing capacity in discussing public affairs. 
Their unanimity is likewise encouraging. 
Much to the surprize of the European ob- 
servers on the spot, the legislators who have 
been at work for so many weeks in the Chi- 
nese capital display capacity for united action. 


The delegates have been compared by the 
London Post with the men who sat in the 
French national convention, nor is the com- 
parison odious to the Chinese. 


"THE Prince Regent is for the time being at 
a standstill in his policy of opposition to 
the demands of the assembly which he would 


do anything to be rid of. It is clear to the 
London daily just named that the lack of 
firmness shown by the Regent is due to the 
palace intrigue which more and more under- 
mines his authority. “His enemies at court 
are believed to have deliberately encouraged 
the reformers in order to discredit him and 
to weaken his position both at home and 
abroad.” They have apparently succeeded. 
Nobody has less influence in Peking now, ac- 
cording to the Paris Temps, than has the 
Prince Regent of China. A feature of the 
present crisis, as reported in the London Post, 
has been the excitement shown among the 
student class. The young men _ educated 
abroad have been an especially disturbing ele- 
ment. “They have returned home full of new, 
ill-digested ideas, contemptuous of all that is 
old, burning with patriotism and eager for 
sweeping reforms that will enable China to 
bid defiance to her foes and to take the place 
in the world to which she is entitled.” Many 
“clamor for the Regent’s head.” 
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IHZTROUGHOUT the sessions of the na- 
tional assembly, the students in Peking 
have carried out a fiery agitation for “frec- 
dom,” say the month’s despatches. The con- 
sequence has been some popular turbulence 
from which foreigners have suffered incon- 
venience and even personal risk. That is the 
basis for recent reports of anti-foreign riots 
in the capital. A large number of students 
seem to have come all the way from Manchu- 
ria to Peking for the sake of raising a hue 
and cry in support of parliamentary institu- 
.tions. Placards in the native tongue were dis- 
tributed to propagate the impression that in 
America and in England “the people are happy 
because they elect.” Prince Chun, instigated, 
it is said, by the arguments of the Empress 
Dowager, issued an edict sternly condemning 
these demonstrations. The constabulary were 
ordered to send the students from out of town 
back to their homes. Viceroys in the eighteen 
provinces were bade to prevent the migration 
of students to the capital, “where their pres- 
ence vexes the good.” At the same time, we 
read in the London Post, the Regent bade the 
royal advisers to “frame a_ constitutional 
theory.” 


s inaee more moderate spirits in the national 
assembly professed themselves satisfied 
with the concessions promised by the course 
of the regent. The confident prediction of the 
grant of full-fledged parliamentary institutions 
before the present year ends is made by the 
Peking correspondent of the Paris Temps. 
“How the crisis will end,” comments the Lon- 
don Post, “no one car foretell, but the rash 
and impetuous spirit displayed by the reform- 
ers is somewhat alarming.” They are pos- 
sessed by the belief that a constitution will 
solve all national riddles. “Administration 
will become pure and efficient; financial chaos 
will disappear; the opium vice will be elim- 
inated; foreign aggression will be checked.” 
This is somewhat unfair to the more intelli- 
gent among the progressives at Peking, ac- 
cording to the Paris Temps. Their hope from 
a constitution and a parliament goes no fur- 
ther than that these things will effect the 
restoration of Yuan Shi Kai. That ablest and 
strongest of all the viceroys was at last ac- 
counts still in the seclusion of private life. He 
was dismissed to an inglorious leisure at the 
opening of the present reign. It is because 
the entire court circle within the forbidden 
city is united upon nothing except hatred of 
Yuan Shi Kai, says the Paris Temps, that the 
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outlook for a real constitutional system in 
China is gloomy. The future would promise 
something entirely different were Yuan Shi 
Kai in his grave. His taking off, were the 
crisis to grow too acute, might, in the opinion 
of our French contemporary, seem no less 
sudden than some other deaths at court. 


* 
* * 


T A midnight council in the private 
apartments of that poetical positiv- 
ist who so suddenly emerged from 
academic obscurity into world-wide 

fame as chief magistrate of the Portuguese, 
it transpired that the republic was in peril. 
A secret society of monarchist conspirators 
had been so active during the month just 
passed, according to the Paris Temps, from 
which in the main these details are summar- 
ized, that reliance upon either the army or the 
navy seemed out of the question. That most 
active and energetic of the men whom the 
establishment of the republic brought to the 
front, Senhor Affonso Costa, had foreseen just 
what happened. Theophile Braga was too in- 
veterate an idealist to consent to the drastic 
measures indispensable if the crisis that came 
about was to be avoided. Without saying any- 
thing to the chief magistrate, therefore, the 
cabinet had caused three cruisers to be sent 
out of Portuguese waters upon various pre- 
texts. The garrison of Lisbon was likewise 
ordered to the suburbs, the higher commands 
being placed in a state of something like sus- 
pense. A judge of one of the higher courts 
and a few reactionary senators were ordered 
to remain in their own homes indefinitely. 
Three days were employed in carrying out 
these measures, which at the last moment 
seemed vain. The regiment sent to Coimbra 
halted on the way and sent word to the capi- 
tal that it would march upon the city if its 
officers were not at once freed. This crisis 
was met by the arrest of several officers, while 
a general order increasing the pay of the men 
in the ranks caused a better feeling in every 
regiment. The situation in Lisbon is still so 
delicate that, according to the Temps, the re- 
public may fall at any hour. 


_ really saved the republic in Por- 

tugal, say those French dailies which 
have carefully followed events at Lisbon, was 
the refusal of the mother of the exiled Dom 
Manoel to consent to the return of her son. 
The intrepid Queen Dowager opened direct 
communications on the subject with the King 





COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


of Spain, according to the Paris Matin, beg- 
ging him to detain Dom Manoel should that 
youth make Valladolid a theater of operations 
for a mysterious move upon Portugal of which 
much has been made in Lisbon rumors. The 
move, whatever it was or was not, came to 
nothing. Dom Manoel publicly announced his 
determination to begin a tour of the world as 
a preparation for that return to his throne of 
which he feels certain in the near future. The 
government of Prime Minister Canalejas an- 
nounced from Madrid that any attempt in 
Spain to foment fresh revolution in Portugal 
would be suppressed without parley. A mon- 
archical organ set up in Cadiz for circulation 
throughout Portugal was suspended by the 
police. Nevertheless the outlook for the phi- 
losophical President Theophile Braga seems to 
the European press one of retirement to his 
library in a fashion as exciting as his emer- 
gence from its joys. 
OFULLY misled in all things connected 
with a revolution, Braga was misled 
most of all, the Paris Temps fears, by the atti- 
tude of the troops. “Stationed in Lisbon, they 
would be the most open to the republican 
propaganda. One battalion gained over, their 
very esprit de corps would incline their com- 
rades to follow such an example.” In spite of 
this circumstance, there were battalions which 
remained faithful to Dom Manoel and yet dared 
not show it too plainly. “Even tho few in 
number, they provide a rallying point for loyal 
reinforcement from the provincial commands, 
which even now may be advancing upon the 
capital from Oporto, Evera or Coimbra.” The 
north at least, the London Times understands, 
has hitherto shown little sign of sympathy 
with the republic. “Should this apathy—to 
put it at its lowest—prove general, it may well 
serve as a cold douche to the enthusiasm of 
those iconoclasts at present skeptical of the 
value of republican institutions.” The higher 
officers of the army had been sent out of the 
capital when the revolution was proclaimed. 
They have since returned. Their capacities 
foment intrigue rather than military discipline. 


PORTUGAL in the capacity of a republic 

may almost be said to have made herself 
the object of the fine sarcasms of the European 
press. There is a tendency, even in so sym- 
pathetic a liberal organ as the Indépendance 
Belge (Brussels), to refer to the Utopia of 
Lisbon in terms of fine irony. “That Senhor 
Braga’s followers should proclaim their success 
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in exaggerated terms,’ we read, “is natural 
enough. But if they seriously believe that in 
capturing Lisbon they have gained Portugal, 
they do but proclaim one of the hidden ele- 
ments of their own weakness.” Yet that they 
have gained striking success so far in Lisbon 
is conceded by the carping London Times, a 
daily that might almost be called an official 
organ of the house of Braganza in Europe. 
It is prone to remind the British that Braga 
overestimated the importance of conquering 
Lisbon. He feels that he is safe because of 
his successes in that capital. He misunder- 
stands, we are told, the psychology of the radi- 
cal and revolutionary mob. He has no notion 
of what a government really is. It can never 
be an exponent of a political philosophy. It is 
really an instrument of administration. 


RAGA, in assuming the chief magistracy 
of a radical republic, was immensely 
aided by the circumstance that Lisbon pos- 
sesses an anticlericalism never hesitating to 
manifest itself rabidly, regardless of the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church is compara- 
tively powerless now. “The peasant is tem- 
peramentally pious to the point of supersti- 
tion.” How far the Positivist Braga and the 
men he has about him took this into account 
before proclaiming to the world the success of 
their anti-monarchical enterprise, the London 
Times admits it can not tell; but it ventures 
to think that these political philosophers dis- 
played something of the haste which the wise 
have reason to regret. It asserts—and the 
Paris Temps endorses the conjecture—that the 
Portuguese republicans based their dramatic 
action in expelling Dom Manoel upon what 
they conceived to be the great French model. 
Braga has always been a conspicuous enthu- 
siast for the ideas of 1789. “The high-flown 
proclamation addressed rather prematurely, it 
may be, to the nation at large, might be copied 
almost word for word from some that stunned 
the world a century ago.” 


py AtriLy for republican institutions in 

Portugal, the militant monarchists lack 
any one with capacity for leadership. That 
lack was conspicuous last month when, accord- 
ing to the Paris Figaro, a few hours of deter- 
mined and consecutive action must have ended 


the Braga Utopia forthwith. The exiled 
King was actually in communication with sym- 
pathizers of his in Spain. A plan to march 
his Majesty into the republic at the head of a 
royalist regiment failed at the last moment for 
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lack of any feasible idea of what to do by the 
time Lisbon had been reached. Coimbra might 
perhaps have been held. The issue of a civil 
war seemed too uncertain. The republican 
leaders would have resisted ‘to the last. Tho 
not men of force or of initiative they are all 
men of character. So the London Times 
acknowledges. “Three figures stand out above 
their fellows,” it says, “those of Senhor Braga 
himself, of Senhor Bernardine Machado and 
of Senhor Affonso Costa, respectively the 
President of the republic and the ministers of 
foreign affairs and of justice. All three are 
men of marked ability.” The test of actual 
rule has in all respects vindicated Machado. 
“A fine speaker, he has also shown himself 
possessed of organizing powers, the provision- 
al organization of the republican party having 
been his work.” It was Machado who re- 
strained Costa, the leader of the physical force 
party, from coming to an open breach with 
the higher officers of the army in the recent 
moment of dire peril to the republic. Costa 


wanted to imprison the “traitors,” but more 
moderate measures were finally decided upon. 


OSTA is described in the London Mail as 
“the typical revolutionary with brains.” 

As long as he, in any capacity, places his 
talents at the service of the republic, Braga’s 
republic will have a fighting chance. He was 
long the leading orator of the radical group in 
the Cortes. He held a chair at Coimbra Uni- 
versity, where he indoctrinated his pupils with 
republican theories of government. “He has 
a stentorian and persuasive voice. He is both 
powerful physically and _ refined tempera- 
mentally. He has finesse and will-power. He 
is a born leader of men.” It was he who in 
the Cortes prepared the Portuguese mind for 
republican institutions by boldly raising all the 
great questions—divine right of kings, the 
freedom of the press, right of the conscience to 
decide religious questions for itself. They 
were dangerous topics in the Portugal of Dom 
Carlos, nor did they lose their risky aspects 
under his son. Costa it was who organized 
the revolution, according to the French dailies. 
He made the stealthy visits to the army lead- 
ers. He won over the commanders of the 
ships in the harbor. He forced the treasurer 
of the royal household at the point of a pistol 
to hand over the balance in the exchequer that 
might have been used to bribe the troops of 
the local garrison. Braga was too unfamiliar 
with the practical side of revolution—altho he 
understands its theory perfectly—to be of 
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value in working out the details. Braga 
pleaded for moral suasion at every stage, says 
the Gaulois, “and Costa used it—with his re- 
volver.” 


ONARCHY will not be restored at Lis- 
bon without a bloody struggle. To this 
extent the European dailies which comment 
upon the strained situation developed last 
month are in practical agreement. There is a 
possibility that the republican leaders will de- 
pose Braga as being in certain respects not 
the type of man most fitted for the head of a 
government upon the eve of a desperate fight 
for its own existence. Meanwhile the officially 
inspired newspapers of the Lisbon republic, 
and especially O Mundo, warn all and sundry 
that conspirators against the established order 
of things must expect no mercy. It seems to 
O Mundo that entirely too much temporizing 
has been indulged in already. “The world at 
large derives an impression of weakness from 
what is in reality a display of mercy. This 
blunder is understood and it certainly will not 
be persisted in. Those most concerned by this 
fact should be warned by its significance.” In 
short, says the Paris Temps, the events of the 
past six weeks in Portugal point to a crisis 
that may assume a bloody aspect. The philo- 
sophical Comtism of Braga will be replaced 
by the sanguinary republicanism of Danton 
and Robespierre. 


* 
* * 


ANTASTIC as were the details trans- 
mitted by cable from London last 
month regarding the pitched battle 
between whole platoons of police and 

a regiment of the guard on one side and a 
group of criminals pent up in a brick house on 
the other—all in the heart of the English 
metropolis—the episode is taken quite serious- 
ly by European dailies generally as the cul- 
mination of a world-wide terrorist conspiracy. 
Conceding all that has been said in opposition 
organs in England regarding the panic in the 
mind of the Home Secretary, Winston Church- 
ill, at what he deemed a possible plot against 
the life of the King, the fact remains, accord- 
ing to the Paris Temps, that London has for 
over a year harbored a gang of conspirators 
bent upon the assassination of the very great- 
est among the rulers of the earth. This is 
denied categorically in organs of revolutionary 
propaganda like the Rome Avanti and the 
Berlin Vorwiéarts, but it is taken far more seri- 
ously in conservative dailies like the London 





THE HOUNDSDITCH MURDERS IN LONDON 


Post and the Paris Gaulois. The world at 
large has wondered for the past few weeks 
why an important regiment in the British 
army and a considerable fraction of the Lon- 
don police force had to combine in the streets 
of London for the arrest of two or three bur- 
glars. In reality, it seems from recent state- 
ments-in the London Post, the Home Secretary 
was striving to nip in the bud one of the most 
formidable as well as one of the most general 
of the many conspiracies in which the terror- 
ists of the world have yet involved themselves. 
The life of the Czar of Russia as well as that 
of the British sovereign was at stake. When 
the truth has been fully revealed, according 
to the Paris papers, the world will have to 
revise its ideas of the peril it faces from what 
is called terrorism. 


ONORS were easy between the forces of 
law and order in London and the al- 
leged burglars whose refusal to surrender 
precipitated this international sensation. The 
police finally rushed the house, but the be- 
sieged had committed suicide. This convinces 
the Paris Figaro as well as the London Post 
that the authorities were dealing not with bur- 
glars, but with leaders of the “great con- 
spiracy.” The whole subject will be venti- 
lated when Parliament comes together early 
in this new month. Meanwhile, London dai- 
lies devote themselves to details of the terror- 
ist conspiracy they profess to have unearthed. 
It ramifies from Geneva to Tokyo and in- 
cludes, we are asked to believe, not only the 
Babus of Calcutta, but the anarchists of 
Naples. Intense concern is expressed by 
anarchist leaders in Italy, say the despatches, 
lest Great Britain abolish her right of asylum. 
Scotland Yard authorities aver that they were 
proceeding not against ordinary criminals, but 
against anarchists, a statement so strongly en- 
dorsed officially, according to the London 
Post, that Prime Minister Asquith will ask the 
Commons to provide fresh legal means of 
coping with what has grown to so grave a 
peril. 


BC ACHANGES of view between the police 

of London and the police of St. Peters- 
burg have for some time been going on with 
reference more particularly to a terrorist plot 
against the life not only of the Czar, but cf 
the British sovereign. Such is the gist of 


recent despatches in the Paris Temps. George 
V. has incited terrorist hostility by his friend- 
liness with his autocratic cousin’ and by his 
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avowed policy of amity with Russia. Stoly- 
pin, too, fears an elaborate revival of terror- 
ism fomented by refugees in England. The 
committee of ministers in St. Petersburg, at 
their recent meeting, says the London Stand- 
ard, dealt with the ebullition of revolutionary 
feeling at the universities and at institutions 
of learning throughout Russia _ generally. 
Prime Minister Stolypin is quoted as saying 
that the feelings of insurgence among certain 
classes of students are most bitter. They 
have manifested themselves practically every- 
where in university centers, especially among 
that class of students who go to the univer- 
sities for the purpose of saving the nation 
through socialism. The so-called “intelligen- 
tia” are mainly responsible. 


O PROSPECT of another outbreak of 
really revolutionary proportions exists 
to-day, according to Stolypin’s quoted words 
in the Paris Temps, for the reason that the 
outbreaks among the “intelligentia” find no 
support among the masses of the people. 
“Even the workmen, the prolific soil for social- 
ist propaganda in Russia, refused to join the 
terrorist students in Moscow and elsewhere.” 
As for the ninety per cent. of Russia’s popula- 
tion who live more or less by agriculture, they 
are far too busy with the happy results of two 
excellent harvests and the hopes of yet an- 
other, says the Paris organ, to involve them- 
selves in terrorism. The student uprisings 
cause no apprehension of revolution, therefore, 
in the Russian Prime Minister’s mind. Yet 
he fears, it seems, some peril to the Czar from 
a plot to slay him, and he thinks there may be 
a renewal of the worst methods of terrorism— 
bomb-throwing and pistoling of exalted offi- 
cials. He caused a hint to this effect to be 
transmitted to Scotland Yard, says the French 
organ, owing to reports from the Russian 
secret police of an impending terrorist gather- 
ing at London. 


AGAINST a government so strong and so 

sane in policy as that of Prime Minister 
Stolypin in Russia, terrorism is powerless, as- 
serts the London Standard. It can only re- 
move men who can be replaced. For the time 
being, terrorism, operating from the safety of 
London, means to be content with that. The 
growing number of terrorists in London is 
explained by Stolypin’s policy of expelling 
anarchist and socialist students from Russian 
universities. Many of these students are so 
only in name, explains the Paris Figaro. They 
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THE CHARGE OF THE 


LIGHT BRIGADE AT 


THE FRONT DOOR 


During the progress of this typical episode in the apprehension of the alleged Anarchists who so upset London 


a few weeks ago, there were many casualties among the throngs of spectators. 
from the besieged. 


at times in the fury of the fusilade 
are exiled or deported to Siberia when they 
cannot escape to Finland and proceed thence 
to the British metropolis. They find imitators 
among the insurgent element they leave behind 
at the various seats of learning. “Funds are 
not lacking, it seems, from the sons of well-to- 
do, even responsible, official people.” The ob- 
ject of recent seemingly purposeless outbreaks, 
says the French daily, which were connected 
in turn with the death of Tolstoy, with the 
abolition of capital punishment, and with the 
suicide of bomb-throwers in prison, was to 
produce a feeling of discontent as a basis for 
propaganda. 


NECESSARY part of the terrorist agita- 
tion in Russia, says the London Stand- 
ard, is the work going on in foreign countries, 
like England, France and even the United 


States. The phenomena of Russian life are 
more or less incomprehensible to western na- 
tions and this fact aids the refugees, says the 
British daily, in working upon alien sym- 
pathies. Terrorists abroad, however, employ 
their energies chiefly in the manufacture of 
bombs. London has been the scene, accord- 
ing to the British dailies, of the greater part 


Even stalwart constables cowered 


of this production. The loss of the lives of 
policemen in the English metropolis as a se- 
quel to the notorious Houndsditch murders— 
said now to be a burglary case and again to be 
a terrorist plot—resulted in the discovery of 
what the London Post thinks a “revolutionary 
bomb headquarters.” London has been credit- 
ed in the past, according to this authority, 
with immunity from anarchist conspiracies. 
It has been assumed that the complete freedom 
of the British system of government from 
certain features of officialdom on the European 
continent induced a sort of truce. The dis- 
covery following the Houndsditch murders 
altered that notion entirely. 


ERRORISM in Russia and assassination 

in the far East were first connected in 

the London police mind with conspiracy in 
Britain, says the London Post, through the 
detective work consequent upon the Hounds- 
ditch murders. That case was at first looked 
into by Scotland Yard upon the theory of an 
ordinary burglary. It would be altogether 
vain, at this time, to digest the medley of fact 
and fancy involving, thanks to the Sherlock 
Holmeses of the London press, the murder of 
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Winston Churchill, who is here in front watching the troops 
society who perpetrated the Houndsditch murders, received the severest 


nected with this most dramatic of modern episodes. 


suffices 


three policemen in Houndsditch. It 
to say that what began in an effort by burglars 
to tunnel into a jeweler’s shop led step by step 
to the supreme anarchist sensation of the age. 
The connecting link, says the London Post, 
was discovered in the room occupied by a dead 
assassin directly connected with the Hounds- 


ditch murders. That room held large quanti- 
ties of nitric acid, sulphuric acid, nitro-glyce- 
rine, mercury, potash and phosphates. The 
dead man—he was a Russian terrorist, if we 
are to believe police reports—must have been 
exceptionally skilled in the use of explosives. 
Otherwise he could not have avoided the 
blowing up of his apartment. 


NARCHIST literature and letters involv- 
ing men of prominence in the Russian 
terrorist movement were also found, the Lon- 
don dailies say, in the apartment of the slain 
participant in the Houndsditch murders. Nor 
does the fact that a burglary seems in question 
disprove to Scotland Yard the theory of ter- 
rorism. British detectives insist that burglary 
has in one or two instances been brought home 
to refugee conspirators in London. That 
point is somewhat indefinite; but unless the 


THE 


LONDON STREETS 


BATTLE OF LONDON 


as they deploy against the supposed enemies of 
censure of all the official persons con- 


THE 


sritish dailies are all wofully misled, the 
police found, in the dead assassin’s room, 
evidence of the existence of a worldwide ter- 
rorist conspiracy, extending even to Japan. It 
is a highly significant fact to the London 
Times that all the prisoners taken in the 
Houndsditch murder case belong to the Rus- 
sian “intelligentia.” Inferences from this fact 
are scouted in the London Telegraph. It ad- 
mits the presence in increasing numbers of 
Russian and Indian terrorists in England. It 
charges them with burglary when that crime 
promotes their ends. But it suspects Scotland 
Yard of having been misled by some of its 
own over-zealous agents. Stories of a plot to 
kill King George it calls “fantastic.” 


ERRORISTS and their activities receive 
an increasing measure of police attention 

in London with the approach of the time set 
for that most elaborate of the ceremonial 
events of the year—the coronation of George 
V. His Majesty is said in the French dailies 
to have set his heart upon the presence of his 
kinsman and warm personal friend, Czar 
Nicholas II. The Russian “intelligentia,” ac- 
cording to the Paris Figaro—especially that 
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So rapid was the firing of these men at the doors 
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THE BRUNT OF 
and windows of the house they sought to enter that fur- 
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THE 


ther ammunition had to be sent for and even a machine gun made its appearance when the besiegers seemed to 


be holding their own too well. 


element among the agitators who believe in 
extreme methods—see in the appearance of 
the Czar in London an opportunity for a 


demonstration. Nicholas II., it is even hinted, 
will never return alive from the coronation 


should he venture to attend it. It has been 
stated positively in some Russian dailies that 
the Czar has no intention of witnessing the 
crowning at Westminster of the King of Great 
Britain. For some reason, the terrorists do 
not accept these assurances. They expect the 
Czar to go to London. In collusion with 
some of the terrorists from India—who are 
likewise to make London their headquarters 
this summer—they have organized a con- 
spiracy of assassination, the story runs, more 
elaborate than any since Plehve’s death. 





id IS impossible for any distinguished agita- 

tor to arrive in London from Japan, India, 
Persia or Russia just now, according to the 
Paris Humanité, a leading socialist organ, 
without finding himself tracked by detectives 
from Scotland Yard. The London dailies 
seem to have caught this sense of alarm, for 
during the past month or two they have util- 
ized every mysterious murder as a peg upon 










which to hang some theories of an anarchist 
conspiracy. The Tottenham murders in Lon- 
don last year were the signal to the British 
dailies for the first of the series of scares 
which reached a climax last month when en- 
tire platoons of constabulary and a regiment 
of infantry besieged the house in Sidney 
street. In defense of the Home Secretary, 
Winston Churchill, who is held responsible 
for the scale upon which the military operated, 
it is urged in the London Times that he pos- 
sesses information not yet made public, but 
pointing definitely to the existence of a wide- 
spread terrorist plot of which the King may 
be the object. In any event, the approach of 
the coronation has been deemed a justification 
for striking terror into the heart of conspiracy 
for good and all. 


Legere comes this international wave 
of pessimism, manifesting itself in an 
anarchist propaganda by deed, that moves 
among the peoples of the East into the heart 
of western civilization? The question is put 
by the conservative London Mail. Southward 
from Russia into Persia and India, says our 
British contemporary, the anarchist wave has 
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BRINGING UP THE ARTILLERY 


AGAINST THE 


LONDON MURDERERS 


_ The most astonishing feature of the attempt to effect a “round up” of the desperadoes under siege by the 
police was, according to the London News, the employment of detachments of guards from the tower, just as if 


the affair had been a real battle on a real battlefield. 


carried unrest for the five years last past 
“until it would seem on the surface that the 
old immutable habit of life had been dislodged 
and swept away.” In Calcutta, for instance, 
a domiciliary search carried out by night 
with armed sentries around the house after 
the fashion of London’s latest bomb sensation, 
produced just such a magazine of destruction 
as rewarded the St. Petersburg police raids at 
any time since the terrorist movement began. 
In each case the persons seized belong to the 
same social type—the ex-student without a 
regular profession. In India, as in Russia 
and in France, the crimes themselves are fre- 
quently the work of mere boys, trained and 
instigated by older organizers. What, then, 
is the grievance, asks the London Mail, of the 
ex-student who finds himself classified no- 
where in the social organization? 


HE history of the terrorist in Russia, we 
read, is easily traced. “Allowing for the 
fundamental difference in race, it is the his- 
tory of the young East Indian who has been 
for some years a nimble examination-passer 
at European seats of learning,” and who has 
gone back to his own country, insists this 


British organ of conservatism, “with a strange 
cargo of information that makes him see old 
traditions with new and hostile eyes.” In 
Russia this class is officially labeled the “in- 
telligentia.” So one reads frequently that 
many “intellectuals” have been thrown into 
prison. “It is not really the measure of a 
man’s mental caliber that gives him this desig- 
nation. It is a word chosen for a social prod- 
uct that did not exist in the earlier legal 
classification.” Until the liberation of the 
serfs in Russia, points out the London Times 
in its elucidation of the same subject, a man 
was either serf, merchant, freeholder, state 
employee or noble. But with the liberation of 
the peasant from the obligation personally to 
till the soil, some of his children began to 
migrate and to pay their village dues with the 
proceeds of teaching. They were recruits for 
terrorism. 


| fo JAPAN as in Persia and in India, to 

follow the lead given by British organs, 
a transformation has come over the “unsettled 
examination-passer” very similar to the trans- 


formation he has undergone in Russia. The 
political clubs in Tokyo and in Teheran are 
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growing as anarchistic as are the Babu debat- 
ing clubs in Calcutta. “All their manifesta- 
tions have gone to show that for them the 
value of parliamentarism is as a weapon of 
violence.” Compromise, which is for Anglo- 
Saxons the essence of all legislation, is a thing 
they are supposed to abhor “because it is not 
rhetorical.” According to the rules of the 
game as they understand it, the man who 
states the most éxtreme case has won, because 
in abstract dialectics he is the hardest to an- 
swer. “The glory of Russia’s first Duma was 
eclipsed in the eyes of her doctrinaire parlia- 
mentarians when her legislative work was cir- 
cumscribed and subdivided, to be done largely 
in committee.” To the extremists of India’s 
national congress—a body having no legisla- 
tive function yet—it is worse still that “with- 
out even the transient debauch of an assem- 
bly absolute in everything” they see the im- 
perial government taking conservative natives 
into its confidence. 


N THE ramifications of the terrorist move- 
ment throughout the world must be sought 
the true explanation of the remarkable events 
of last month in London, to sum up the subject 
in the words of the Berlin Kreuz-Zcitung. 
That organ of German conservatism has more 
than once predicted some such developments 
even in so “free” a capital as that of the Brit- 
ish empire. Revolutionary organs on the con- 
tinent of Europe have taken note of these 
things as heralds of what they pronounce “the 
return to reaction.” That began, the Paris 
Humanité fears, with the accession to power 
of “the renegade Briard.” This sometime 
radical encouraged “the agents of despotism” 
by “a calculated and unappeasable malignity 
of mood against the comrades whose cause he 
betrayed.” Briand is spending his time, we 
are forced to infer from the allegations in the 
socialist daily, “in spreading panic fear among 
the ruling powers of Europe.” Freedom is, in 
consequence, imperiled in Europe because the 
secret police are everywhere encouraged to 
see conspiracy in every “ridiculous effort to 
steal a necklace from a London shop.” In 
short, says the Humanité, the governments of 
the earth are “bent upon returning to despot- 
ism and force” and they can do this best by 
propagating the notion of an international 
conspiracy to throw bombs at sovereigns. The 
same comment in different forms is made by 
revolutionary organs everywhere. The radical 
world is aflame. 
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OTOKU is a name that became very 
familiar to the world last month be- 
cause of the scope and energy of the 
international agitation to save the 

lives of the twenty-five or more agitators sen- 
tenced to death at Tokyo for conspiring 
against the throne and person of the Emperor. 
A history of the case of Denjiro Kotoku, from 
the first revelation of his “plot” last Septem- 
ber until the final recommendation of capital 
punishment to the tribunal that decides his 
fate this month, seems unprocurable in any 
quarter. Conflicting versions of certain iso- 
lated and seemingly disconnected facts in this 
affair have found their way to the leading 
newspapers of Europe. Japanese press opinion 
of the case is practically unformed. This 
seems the result partly of the immemorial Jap- 
anese tradition making all discussion of the 
person and prerogatives of the Emperor an 
act of the grossest irreverence, and partly of 
a policy of secrecy adopted by the Tokyo 
authorities for some reason unexplained. The 
net result imparts to the trial and condemna- 
tion of Kotoku an atmosphere of mystery of 
which socialists all over the world are making 
much. This Denjiro Kotoku is, at any rate, 
if we may trust the Paris Temps, one of the 
pioneer socialists of Japan. His associates in 
the conspiracy trial are said to be disciples of 
Marxian theories likewise. One of them is a 
woman. Kotoku himself is said, upon no very 
reliable authority, to be a native of a north- 
ern province in the island of Hondo, and 
to come from a family of decayed fortune, 
altho of noble extraction. He imbibed social- 
ism in this country, which he visited some 
years ago. 


ERE the activities of Denjiro Kotoku 
manifested in Europe or America, he 
would be regarded simply as “an unusually 
pestiferous type of labor leader,” in the opin- 


ion of the London News. During his sojourn 
in San Francisco about six years ago—unless 
the biographical details in the European dailies 
are all wrong—he came into contact with the 
labor leaders and the socialist agitators. Ko- 
toku seems to have been an unusually prom- 
ising and apt pupil. He absorbed the whole 
collectivist gospel—ownership of all the means 
of production and distribution, repudiation of 
national debts, abolition of armies and navies, 
reconstruction of the family, extermination of 
the idea of a personal thaumaturge, and so on. 
He had thus equipped himself with a set of 
theories indistinguishable from those of a 
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“comrade” on the east side of New York. 
Kotoku was very enthusiastic in propagating 
among his countrymen on our Pacific coast, in 
the Hawaiian Islands, in Formosa and in the 
empire of the Shoguns when he got home, pre- 
cisely such a regeneration of the world as 
commends itself to the Berlin Vorwarts or the 
New York Call. He translated Kropotkin and 
William Morris into Japanese. He led “labor.” 


A FAR more prolific soil for socialistic agi- 
tation now exists in Japan, observes the 
Paris Figaro, than might be suspected by those 
who have failed to keep track of the develop- 
ment of the factory system there. The pro- 
letariat in the realm of Mutsuhite suffers from 
many aspects of industrial life which in more 
advanced countries have led to eight-hour laws 
and supervision of sweat-shops. Japan has its 
industrial magnates who, in the accumuiation 
of vast fortunes, pay little heed to’ the condi- 
tion of those who must live by the labor of 
their hands. Some very painful details con- 
cerning the mode of life of young women in 
Tokyo factories found their way into the Lon- 
don Times not very long ago. The attention 
of the Japanese diet had te be called to the 
overworking of very young persons in some 
of the industries stimulated into being by the 
spread of western civilization to a country not 
altogether prepared for the emergence of a 
toiling class. Kotoku seems to have been suc- 
cessful as well as tireless in forming a social- 
ist party out of the elements congregated into 
the factory districts. He was what is called 
an “intellectual,” but he paid special heed to 
“labor.” 


O WHAT extent Kotoku confined his 
teaching within the limits prescribed by 
orthodox socialism is a hotly disputed point. 
If we are to accept the official statements put 
forth at Tokyo, this Japanese agitator had ad- 
vanced from his original Marxian ideas in the 
direction of a gospel that looked more or less 
like anarchist communism. To the Paris Hu- 
manité he is merely a revolutionary socialist, 
modifying some teachings of the collectivist 
school to suit a civilization surviving from a 
remote age. Whatever be the truth about this, 
it is clear that Kotoku first attracted official 
attention to his propaganda by the pamphlets 
in which he attacked the function and position 
of the Emperor. The scheme of things Japan- 
ese rests primarily upon the attributes and 
powers of the head of the state. There can 
be no questioning of these fundamental prin- 


ciples of divine sovereignty which comprize 
the basis of the Emperor’s right to own and 
sway all persons and all property without in- 
curring a guilt of treason too heinous for 
western comprehension. This is the crux of 
the case of Denjiro Kotoku and those impli- 
cated with him. 


VEN a discussion of the facts in the case 
of the convicted Kotoku involves, it 
seems from the Paris Débats, scarcely less 
foul an affront to the religious sanctions of 
the Japanese mind than was the attempt to put 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera of The 
Mikado a few years ago upon the boards of a 
London theater. That theatrical enterprize 
was interfered with by the censor in the in- 
terest of the cordial understanding to which 
form is given diplomatically through the 
Angio-Japanese alliance. Misunderstanding of 
these matters in the western mind grows out 
of failure to realize the sentiments of the 
Japanese people toward their sovereign. These 
sentiments include, we read in the London 
Times, not only the loyalty—greatly intensified 
—with which the British regard George V., 
and the deference which the devout Roman 
Catholic tenders Pius X., but the deeply reli- 
gious feeling and belief with which a Calvinist 
worships Jesus Christ. Our contemporary de- 
clares this with all reverence and is guilty of 
no exaggeration, it seems in the light of press 
comment abroad generally, when it puts the 
matter thus. The most sacred of Japanese 
impulses is in question. 


"THE accusation against Kotoku could not 

even be formulated, if we may accept the 
impressions of the French dailies, without 
compromizing the loyalty of the Japanese who 
put it into words. Hence a request for a state- 
ment of the charge places a Tokyo official in 
a most embarrassing position. The emperor 
Mutuhito (literally the “generous”), to give 
him the personal name which is never in prac- 
tice used in Japan, is the very ideal, we read 
in the London Post, of a human representa- 
tive of the final forces that sway the earth 
and mankind. His traits are a matter of rev- 
erential wonder to the masses of his subjects. 
The practice of ascribing success in war to 
the imperial virtues, which the commanders of 
naval and military forces followed in wording 
their despatches concerning the late struggle 
with Russia, corresponds to a reality that is 
very precious and very full of meaning to the 
Japanese heart. It is well nigh unthinkable 
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to the natives of the island empire that a 
countryman could be so base as to blaspheme 
the name by which all live and move. The 
fundamental socialist tenet is peculiarly hor- 
rible to the pious, since it places the means of 
life and the source of the public well-being 
outside the supernatural region into which the 
imperial authority extends. 


“THERE are few royal courts of which so 
little is known as that of Mutsuhito, ob- 
serves the London Standard, in the course of 
an attempt to expound the mysteries of the 
recent state trial. In its outer aspect, the 
court of the Mikado is a modern affair and 
even European in detail. In its inner life, 
however, it remains as thoroly Japanese as 
ever it was during the not so distant era when 
an Emperor of Japan was never seen except 
by members of his own household and the 
heads of the five noble families that have 
ranked next his own from time immemorial. 
Altho Mutsuhito is by far the most enlightened 
and progressive of all the oriental potentates, 
the court over which he presides, we read fur- 
ther in the London daily, remains peculiarly 
jealous in its exclusiveness. “Not that His 
Majesty has any objection to foreigners. On 
the contrary, in proportion to his opportunities 
he probably grants as many audiences to them 
as does any western sovereign.” But there is 
always the sense of coming into contact with 
the intangible and the incomprehensible. At- 
tempts to gain information relative to the 
true Japanese attitude in all that concerns 
Mutsuhito’s position are baffled by the fact 
that his Majesty’s office is too sacred to be 
revealed to the gentile world. Japanese dis- 
courage all lengthy talks on the subject of 
their ruler. “Of all the changes in the life 
of Japan, the associations of ruler and people 
have been the least assimilable to western no- 
tions.” Up to forty years ago, no subject 
might look upon his Majesty, who lived apart 
in the seclusion of the palace. When the rule 
was modified to the extent of his leaving the 
palace, all shutters had to be put up in the 
streets, and even crevices in walls stuffed with 


paper. 


UNDAMENTALLY, it seems from the 
Paris Gaulois, Mutsuhito is to the Japan- 

ese mind a portion or emanation of deity 
itself. “All the innovations which have been 
permitted in the relations between the Em- 
peror and his people have not heen im the 
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direction of diminishing the honor accorded to 
a divine being.” The natives do not like to 
hear their sovereign called “mikado” for the 
reason that the title is not recognized by 
majesty itself. Disrespectful references to the 
three symbols carried on certain occasions to 
denote the approach of the sacred one have 
caused riots in Tokyo. These three symbols 
of the imperial house of Japan are the mirror, 
the crystal and the sword. They are carried 
in front of the Emperor on state occasions. 
Each has its special significance, elucidation of 
which has involved much expenditure of paper 
and ink with no very intelligible result. A 
gentleman of the court who was so hapless as 
to smash the mirror in a ceremonial procession 
disappeared thereafter and is understood to 
have fallen upon his sword. To look down 
upon the Emperor when he is riding through 
the streets is evidence, it seems, that one is 
corrupt. 


APANESE dailies were not censored in the 
least regarding the case of Kotoku, ac- 
cording to the Paris Temps. They were mere- 
ly following an immemorial custom when they 
entered what seemed a conspiracy of silence. 
“The incidents that are published in the Brit- 
ish and continental papers with reference to 
the various royal families of Europe find no 
counterpart in Japan. The publication of any 
particulars of the life or career or circum- 
stances of Mutsuhito is strictly prohibited, if 
not by law at least by custom.” From their 
tenderest years, the boys and girls of the 
Japanese empire are taught to revere their 
sovereign and all connected with him. The 
imperial authorities at Tokyo supply pictures 
of Mutsuhito and of his consort to all the 
schools. Little people bow before these por- 
traits as if they actually stood in the august 
presence. Socialism is as much out of place 
in this royal system as if it dealt with the 
fourth dimension. “It always fares ill with 
any who dare express a sentiment reflecting 
even by implication upon the divine attributes 
of the ruler of the empire, who is, it myst be 
remembered, a ruler of the next world, so far 
as Japanese realize such a thing.” For that 
reason it is easy to see, observes the London 
Post, why the masses of the people listened in 
the streets outside the court when Kotoku was 
placed on trial with the awed hush of those in 
whose presence a prodigy takes place. It was 
unthinkable to these worshippers of their 
sovereign that a countryman had dreamed. of 
criticizing Mutsuhito. 





Persons in the Foreground 





MaAcVEAGH, THE ADMINISTRATION’S POLITICAL 
EQUILIBRATOR 


IGNS are accumulating in Washington 
that Franklin MacVeagh, secretary of 
the Treasury, is becoming the most 
trusted political adviser that President 

Taft has in his cabinet. It is a cabinet singu- 
larly. destitute, as has been frequently re- 
marked, of actual political experience. Knox 
never learned the political game, tho he was 
made a Senator and became prominent in 
constitutional debates. Hitchcock’s whole 
training has been that of a Washington 
bureaucrat, and, tho he has been chairman of 
a national committee, he never worked his 
way up through the lower grades, where a 
man learns to understand and foretell the 
condition of public sentiment. Ballinge1 v-as 
once a mayor, but he was, so to speak, 
dragged into that office by the coat-collar for 
a specific purpose, and for politics as a game 
he never had any liking. Wickersham and 


Dickinson and Meyer never cared any more 
for the game than Taft himself. 
MacVeagh it has been different. 


But with 
He has 
never been much of an office-holder or office- 
seeker; but he was brought up in a political 
environment and he has been in the game 
pretty steadily all his life because he was built 
that way. He has the political instinct. He 
doesn’t see the railway train after it has 
passed by, but before it arrives. If the Taft 
administration is to be saved on its political 
side, it is probable that MacVeagh will save 
it. Equilibrator may not be just the term to 
use when we remember what a failure Well- 
man’s equilibrator proved to be; but that 
equilibrator was a sort of freak affair any- 
how. Other equilibrators have been found 
very essential for the purpose of regulating 
a balloon, keeping it from going so high as 
to get out of touch with the earth, or so low 
as to knock against the boulders and stumps. 
MacVeagh is the latter kind of equilibrator. 
At least it looks that way. The Washing- 
ton correspondents have for months been 
noting. the growing personal friendship be- 
tween Mr. Taft and his secretary of the 
Treasury. They visited each other last sum- 
mer during the vacation period. MacVeagh’s 
views on the tariff have been of late very 
obviously shaping those of Taft. This tariff 


revision by piecemeal plan was forcibly pre 
sented by MacVeagh in a speech as far back 
as December, 1909, before the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in Boston. He also clearly enunciated 
th: doctrine that the revision downward 
policy had just begun, and should hereafter 
proceed according to specific information to 
be furnished by a real tariff commission. 
“There is one .great fact,” he said, “that 
makes a new tariff epoch. That fact is that 
the Republican party has changed its front. 
It has been marching toward higher and 
higher tariff, and it has now faced about and 
is marching toward lower tariffs. It has 
recognized changed conditions. This is a 
radic. 1 change, the importance of which has 
not b en sufficiently recognized.” He did not 
exper.1 much breath in praising the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law; but he took the position 
that that law is but an incident in a 
movement that did not end with a single act 
of legislation. It was a clear, courageous 
note that he uttered when one was badly 
needed, and tho he was hotly criticized by 
the “standpatters” and denounced 
trader, the policy he enunciated has been fol- 
lowed since by President Taft, by a large 
number of Republican state conventions and 
by such leaders as Lodge and Payne. Even 
Aldrich shows signs of yielding to it. 

Another way in which MacVeagh showed 
his political sagacity was in failing to tie him- 
self up to the “old guard.” Mr. MacVeagh, 
the Chicago Evening Post remarked six 
months ago, “is the first secretary of the 
Treasury in many years who has refused to 
form an alliance with the old leadership of 
Congress.” And the correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript noted about the same time 
that “for calm and equable yet downright in- 
dependence, Secretary of the Treasury Frank- 
lin MacVeagh is ‘high liner’ of the Taft ad- 
ministration.” If President Taft had used his 
equilibrator earlier, the election story last 
November might have been different in many 
states. 

A bronchial hemorrhage had much to do 
with determining the career of Franklin 
MacVeagh. He seemed destined to be a 
lawyer and to locate in Pennsylvania. His 


great 


free- 


as a 
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father was the leading citizen of Phoenixville, 
in that state——lawyer, postmaster, owner of 
the hotel and owner of a 100-acre farm. He 
lost most of his property by indorsing the 
promissory notes of an uncle, but he had 
enough left at his death to send his younger 
son, Franklin, to Yale, where he graduated in 
1862. The older son, Wayne, had already 
graduated at Yale and had begun a conspicu- 
ous career as a lawyer in Pennsylvania. 
Franklin, after graduating at Columbia Law 
School, followed Wayne’s example, and had 
formed an excellent law partnership in his 
home county in the Keystone state when the 
aforesaid hemorrhage came and overthrew all 
his plans. He was ordered out West by the 


physicians, where he spent eight months on. 


horseback. His bronchial tubes having thus 
sent him to the middle West, his heart kept 
him in Chicago, for it was there that the girl 
resided who later became Mrs. MacVeagh. 
Looking for a business opportunity, he en- 
tered into partnership with a _ wholesale 
grocer in that city, tho he had never before 
been inside a wholesale grocery. But he 
took charge of the financial end and not long 
after borrowed money and bought out his 
partners. The Chicago fire came along and 


cleaned him out; but he got extensions of 


credit, recovered his footing and built up a 
large and prosperous business. 

But neither hemorrhages, nor love, nor 
business cares kept him from dabbling in 
politics pretty constantly, tho not as an office- 
seeker. “To be a consistent and sustained 
worker in public affairs,” he says, “one must 
be born with the propensity in his blood. 
Plenty of men flash out now and then in 
behalf of some temporary reform, and then 
disappear for years, or altogether. But the 
person who is seriously in earnest and is con- 
cerned naturally in the great questions of 
citizenship will be steady in his application 
to what he deems to be for the public in- 
terest. I grew up in an environment highly 
charged with politics. My father lived and 
died a free-trade Democrat. All through my 
childhood he talked tariff and hard money at 
home and in public. I have never been en- 
abled entirely to separate myself from my 
training and inheritance.” 

He was made president of the Citizens’ 
Association in Chicago, which did much to 
improve the administration of municipal 
affairs. In 1894 he campaigned over Illinois 
as a Democratic candidate for United States 
Senator. He was one of the original “mug- 


wumps” who bolted the Republican party in 
the Blaine campaign. Bryan’s nomination 
sent him back again into Republican ranks, 
and Roosevelt held him there. Here is what 
he says about the latter’s political policy: 


“T believe that Theodore Roosevelt has brought 
more conscience inta all the plain and usual trans- 
actions of life than ever before existed—not that 
merchants, manufacturers and managers of rail- 
ways are more honest than they were, but that 
they now understand the public side of their re- 
lations to the community. I remember the time 
when my own pockets were full of rebates and 
railway passes. Before I gave up my business 
in Chicago to become secretary of the treasury 
I would have been ashamed to accept a rebate 
even tho the law had been silent on the subject, 
or to have had a pass in my possession. 

“Still I was just as honest when I took rebates 
and passes as when both were condemned and 
abolished by statute. I came to see and compre- 
hend the other side of the question, to realize 
the ethics of the whole situation. Mr. Rooseve!t 
radically changed the narrow view of business, 
or, rather, made it perceive that which had been 
unnoticed or hidden. Inherent honesty is no 
greater now than it was five, or ten, or thirty 
years ago, but unconscious dishonesty has grown 
to be very much less.” 


As secretary of the Treasury, he is now en- 
forcing these new standards of honesty with a 
vigor that has caused consternation in several 
directions, notably in the sugar trust casés 
and in the customs houses. The Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer’s correspondent in Washington 
finds him “the livest wire on the cabinet 
switchboard,” and describes him in paradoxes 
as follows: “This MacVeagh is a quiet little 
man of strenuosity, an old man who is young 
in mind and body, a silent chap who talks 
well, a cultured citizen and practical grocer, 
a man hard to get acquainted with who 
makes friends easily, a mugwump who is suc- 
cessful in politics because he refuses to play 
politics.” 

Personally, he is short, slender and white- 
haired, but full of nervous energy. It is a 
harmless foible of his, the same correspond- 
ent goes on to say, to conceal his age; but 
he cannot be much, if any, less than seventy. 
He rides horse-back a great deal and walks 
a good deal more. His skin is of a healthy, 
ruddy hue. His eyes are clear and his move- 
ments have “the snap of virility” in them. 
He enjoys good books, good pictures and 
good music, and loves especially the study of 
architecture. Still another correspondent 
gives us another glimpse of his physical ap- 
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“I THINK I AM A LINCOLN MYSELF” 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Franklin MacVeagh, is a decendant from the same family as that to which the 


great war President belonged, and altho he is not tall or gaunt, he thinks he has many of the same physical 
characteristics, 
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pearance: “In personal appearance he is 
prosperously professional—an idealized liter- 
ary celebrity, in contradistinction to the real 
writer, who is often pudgy and bald-headed. 
As I talk to him I observe that he is a living 
harmony in one color of various shades. 
Clothing, shirt, necktie, hose and even the 
ring on his little finger are blue. He is tall 
and slender and his kindly and animated eyes 
are dark gray. Were he to try, he could not 
conceal his natural benevolence and cheer.” 
His ancestors were Scotch-Irish, and his 
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mother was a relative of Abraham Lincoln: 
He says: “At a dinner in Chicago not long 
ago Robert T. Lincoln, who has been a friend 
of mine for almost forty years, spoke to me 
as his kinsman. My mother was a Lincoln 
in ali but looks, being more comely than any 
of the other members of the family. I think 


I am a Lincoln myself, altho my eyes are not 
dark, and I am neither so tall nor gaunt as 
the Lincolns I know in Berks county, which 
was the home of Mordecai, the great-great- 
grandfather of the president.” 





JUDGE GARY, THE 


S THE greatest corporation of his- 
tory—the United States Steel Cor- 
poration—goes on its way, drop- 
ping first Schwab and then Corey, 

shifting this man to a higher position and 
shunting that man to a side track, one man 
stays. The man who was made the real 
executive head of the whole vast concern in 
the beginning is the real executive head to- 
day. The presidents have been, compara- 
tively speaking, figure heads. One commit- 
tee and a board run the corporation—the 
Finance Committee and the Board of Direct- 
ors. Elbert H. Gary is chairman of each 
body. It was officially announced last month 
when Corey’s resignation was accepted that 
no successor would be elected at once, per- 
haps not at all. The Steel Trust doesn’t 
need any president. It has Gary. He 
doesn’t “bust a bank at Monte Carlo” as 
Schwab tried to do, or divorce his wife in 
order to marry an actress as Corey did, or 
turn railways into poker chips, so to speak, 
as Gates does. He doesn’t, in other words, 
make a newspaper spectacle of himself. He 
lets the stock market alone. There is no 
ticker in his office. There is no scandal in 
his life. There are no. skeletons in his 
closet. He is not even one of our very rich 
men. But as for real power, few men in the 
world to-day—they may be counted on your 
fingers—have more. Here is an epigrammatic 
way in which the situation has been described: 
“Above him are 100,000 stockholders, who de- 
mand dividends; and beneath him are 200,000 
workmen, who demand wages. He is .the. obe- 
dient Czsar of an empire which owns more 
land than the States of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont; supports more 
people than there are in Nebraska; employs 


MAN WHO STAYS 


more men than fought at Gettysburg; sails 
a larger navy than that of Italy; makes 
more steel than Germany; gathers in a 
larger revenue than the United States; and 
represents more capital than all the banks in 
the city of New York.” That is Elbert H. 
Gary, one time farm-boy in Illinois, chop- 
ping wood and carrying swill to the hogs, 
bare-footed and merry, whistling to beat 
the band and dreaming long, wistful dreams 
at twilight about the big city. 

“*Some people have a mind for facts, others 
have a mind for ideas—for the principles 
that hold the facts together. Gary has both 
kinds of a mind. He has a sure grasp upon 
facts and figures and he has _ wonderful 
power in discerning their relations to each 
other. He has a coordinating mind, and 
that is the most invaluable kind of a mind 
that is in the world’s great market to-day. 
In the present era, when so much stress is 
being laitl (perhaps rightly) upon technical 
education and technological institutes, and 
when academic courses in college, with their 
education in “the humanities,” are rather de- 
cried, it is worth while noting that the big- 
gest captain of industry the world over is a 
college-bred man who never had any tech- 
nical industrial training whatever. Sixteen 
years ago, it is said, he didn’t know a steel 
billet by sight. Some people express doubt 
whether he knows one now; yet he is the 
head of a concern that turns out more steel 
than all the mills of Germany or of the 
rest of Europe. He is not a practical rail- 
way man, but he controls the operations of 
railroads, whose combined tracks 
would reach from New York to Mexico 
City. He doesn’t know how to sail a ship 
or to build one, yet the ships he directs exceed 
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ESMAN OF INDUSTRY 
_ Ex-Judge Elbert H. Gary, the executive head of the largest corporation in history, takes the non-militant idea 
of industry. He does not believe it should be viewed as war, but as co-operation, not only as between capital and 
labor, but as between private corporations and public interests 
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in tonnage and numbers any but the largest 
navies. He is not a manufacturer with 
any technical knowledge, but his mills pro- 
duce at least twenty-five important products 
and by-products—nearly everything that can 
be made of iron. 

But Gary has something more than an 
intellect. He knows human: nature in_ its 
emotional phases as well as in its working 
clothes. He has insight and vision and, big 
as is his job, his views of life are larger 
yet. Here is the way in which Newton 


Dent a year or two ago described his mind: 


“With him, cooperation is more than a policy. 
It is a feeling—a habit of mind. The Gary mind 
is many-sided. It is sentimental as well as legal 
and financial. No one could be more unlike the 
cash register type of business man than he. He 
has quick sympathies. He knows how deeply 
sentiment enters into business; and he can dis- 
cern the motives of feeling by which most men 
are governed. Mainly, the reason why he in- 
fluences men is because he understands them. 

“Tf there is any latent fairness in a man, Gary 
can bring it out. He is a good listener. He can 
see the two sides, or the twenty sides, of a subject. 
He is as patient as a woman. And he has a re- 
markable instinct for getting at the meat of a 
matter and brushing on one side the mere talk 
and prejudice of a discussion.” 


Another writer describes him as “a prac- 
tical dreamer, an imaginative analyst and a 
seer of mathematical precision.” Not a 
genius, just a normal, healthy mind ener- 
gized by the will to the nth power, in 
the manner described by William James in 
that remarkable essay on “The Powers of 
Men.” 

Judge Gary is about six feet in height, is 
stalwart in form, has a level voice and a 
kindly, reflective, reposeful face. He does 
not look like a man who is living on his 
nerves. There are no harsh lines in his 
face. “What with his high forehead,” says 
one magazine writer, “his wide nostrils, sen- 
sitive, full-lipped mouth and absence of hard 
lines, it would be much easier to imagine 
him a man of philanthropy rather than one 
of finance.” 

He started in for law. Having been born 
and bred on a farm near Wheaton, III., and 
doing well in the country school where he 
first imbibed the elements of learning, his 
father sent him to the Wheaton College and 
the University of Chicago. At twenty-one he 
was a lawyer with something of a practice in 
the village of Wheaton. The village became 
a city and made Gary its first mayor. At 
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thirty-six he was a county judge, and the 
title still sticks to him. At forty-seven he 
was president of the Bar Association of 
Chicago and that city’s chief corporation 
lawyer. He got to that point by straight- 
forward, hard plugging. It wasn’t luck and 
it wasn’t a pull that did it. It was push. 
When he reached this height, however, doors 
were open to him in many directions. He 
helped organize the Federal Steel Company 
—a two-hundred-million-dollar merger—and 
nothing would do but he must be its presi- 
dent. When a few years later the United 
States Steel Corporation was organized, 
there were many hostilities between the big 
holders of stock. The Carnegie and Frick 
elements were particularly antagonistic. 
Morgan wanted for the executive head a 
man identified with neither faction. Garv 
was not fighting anybody. “He is the com- 
promise man,” said Morgan, and the rest 
agreed. He has been in the position ever 
since. He is the man that stays. 

He is not a mere captain of industry; he 
is a statesman of industry. He does not 
look upon industry as a war. Perhaps above 
all other men in this country engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits, he takes the non-militant 
view of commerce and trade. He thinks 
that fighting, either between capital and la- 
bor or between competitive concerns, is 
wastefulness and a sign of weakness. The 
first big problem he had to solve was with 
regard to the attitude of the Steel Corpora- 
tion toward its employees. His solution was 
to make the employees stockholders. Stock 
was offered to them at less than the market 
prices, on easy terms of payment, and, after 
the first shock of surprize was over, about 
23,000 of them responded. The financial 
effect was less than the psychological effect. 
So far from fighting the unions, Judge Gary 
has encouraged the employees to take an 
active part in their unions. “He does not 
believe that ‘business is war,’ or that ‘every 
man for himself’ is a possible maxim in a 
civilized country. In his mental picture of 
the world as it ought to be, he sees friend- 
ship between labor and capital, instead of an 
armed truce; he sees an interlocking system 
of team-play among the railroads, banks 
and industries; and a cordial co-partnership 
between the trusts and the whole American 
people. To men of narrower minds, this is 
a dream; but to Gary it is a practical 
working-plan for daily use.” 

He is one of the big leaders in industry 
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who symipathize with the aims that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has been pursuing. Time 
and again, notably at the time of the panic 
of 1907, when other financiers were cursing 
Mr. Roosevelt with curses deep and loud and 
long, Judge Gary has defended him in pub- 
lic statements and denied that his policies 
are. in the long run, injurious or objec- 
tionable. He knows that neither the steel 
industry nor any other is or ought to be 
independent of public sentiment and _ the 
general welfare, and with two and a half 
centuries of American blood in his veins, he 
is too good a patriot to want to see Ameri- 
can institutions overthrown or popular rule 
swamped by financial oligarchies. Before the 
ways and means committee of Congress, when 
it was considering the subject of tariff re- 
vision, Judge Gary was asked about the effect 
upon the iron and steel industry of a reduc- 
tionin rates. The following colloquy occurred 
between him and Congressman Randell: 


Gary—“I don’t know, but I think with reduc- 
tion of the tariff United States Steel would en- 
deavor to take care of itself; but I think many 
of our competitors would soon be out of business 
and we would have the field alone.” 
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Randell (smiling) —“That would be to the in- 
terest of United States Steel.” 

Gary—“You might think so, but I do not. I 
think it would be the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to United States Steel, because the people 
would not stand it. We do not want those con- 
ditions, and instead of trying to bring them about 
we have done what we could fairly and justly to 
assist our competitors.” 


That sounds to us like the speech of an 
industrial statesman. The acts of the Cor- 
poration have tallied fairly well, so far as we 
know, with Judge Gary’s words. Its attitude 
toward competitors has not been the cut- 
throat attitude that has distinguished so many 
of the trusts. Its course is not strewn, as 
that of the Standard Oil Company, for in- 
stance, has been in years past, with the 
wrecks of rival concerns done to death by 
sharp practice and secret strategies. There 
is less secrecy in the management of Judge 
Gary’s great corporation than in almost any 
other corporate body in America. It has set 
a new example, in the way of publicity, to all 
industrial concerns, and it is to Judge Gary, 
more than to any other man, that this whole- 
some course is due. 





THE ONLY LIVING BRITON WHO IS AT THE HEAD 
OF TWO PROFESSIONS 


T choosing Viscount Morley of Black- 


the series of bills 
the extinc- 
House of 
agree all 


burn to draw up 

having for their 

tion of the veto 
Lords, Prime Minister Asquith, 
English dailies, honors the gifts of one 
whose intellect has“ long commanded the 
respect and admiration of the world. Lord 
Morley is to-day, says the London Chronicle, 
“the greatest living Liberal” and the London 
Post sees additional reason to honor him 
because he is the one living Briton who has 
ever stood at the head of two professions. 
They are literature and statesmanship. So- 
ciety has paid homage to him no less than 
democracy. It seems strange to the London 
Times that the Liberals never thought of 
making him Prime Minister and stranger 
still that gifts for administration so splendid 
as his should have disclosed themselves so 
late. There is a paradox in the choice of 
a man of letters to plan the scope and char- 
acter of measures defying the ingenuity of 
the ablest lawyers, but it seems that only 


object 
of the 


upon the administrative side will the talents 
of Lord Morley be expected to assert them- 
selves. He is, as the London Post sarcas- 
tically says, merely to write the Utopia of 
Britain with the Lords’ veto left out. The 
legal lore will be contributed by other minds. 
Morley may be no lawyer in the American 
sense, but he is a barrister who took up two 
other professions and made himself leader 
in each. 

Nearly forty years have come and gone 
since George Henry Lewes, who was about 
to resign the editorship of The Fortnightly 
Review—which he, Anthony Trollope and 
the Chapmans had founded in 1865—intro- 
duced Frederic Harrison to John Morley as 
his successor. Morley, who was then little 
more than twenty-seven, relates Harrison in 
the London Nation, was not known to the 
general public outside the staff of certain 
journals and reviews, notably The Saturday 
Review. But Harrison can not forget, after 
all these years, the pride and _ confidence 
Lewes expressed in the choice of his suc- 











THE INTELLECTUAL PRODIGY OF BRITISH 
POLITICS 


Of Lord Morley—until lately plain “John Morley”—it 


has been said that he knows everything and tells it. 


cessor, a pride and confidence fully shared 
by George Eliot, who was herself a con- 
tributor to the new review and deeply in- 
terested in its success. Frederic Harrison 
had written in the first number and was still 
a constant writer, but he was doubtful, he 
confesses, if it were policy to exchange 
such a veteran as Lewes for so young an 
editor as Morley. “He'll make far more of 
it than I ever could,” said Lewes in his 
generous way. And George Eliot, with all 
her belief in the senior’s versatility, was 
ready to echo the same thing. The world 
now knows they were right, adds Harrison 
himself. Half a dozen George Henry 
Leweses, George Eliots and Anthony Trol- 
lopes could not, he declares, have made The 
Fortnightly the organ it became in the fif- 
teen years during which John Morley filled 
the editorial chair. “And they would have 
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hardly succeeded in showing a list of con- 
tributors led by such men as George Mere- 
dith, Algernon Swinburne, Thomas Huxley 
and Herbert Spencer.” Even Thomas Car- 
lyle asked some of the “young lions” of 
The Fortnightly to come to see him and 
admitted that there were pieces in it from 
time to time that spoke well for “the dis- 
cerning eye of this Morley loon.” 

From that day to this Frederic Harrison 
has been continuously in close relations with 
Morley as editor, colleague and _ literary 
mentor, either when he was responsible for 
The Pall Mall Gazette, the “Twelve English 
Statesmen” or the “English Men of Letters.” 
And Harrison wishes, he says, to bear wit- 
ness to the judgment, the consideration, the 
courtesy and the tact with which Morley 
filled the difficult office of stimulating, con- 
trolling, correcting and assisting a miscel- 
laneous staff. Morley has been in his time 
editor of some six or more different journals, 
reviews and series. To have succeeded in 
that task in so many and such diverse pub- 
lications is a rare distinction. As George 
Henry Lewes said when his successor was 
only twenty-seven, Morley was a born edi- 
tor. It was as editor that Gladstone placed 
him at one bound in the foremost place in 
his cabinet of 1886. Stead said at the time 
in his Pall Mcll extra that Morley was “the 
first editor in this country who has ever been 
made a cabinet minister.” He passed from 
his chair at Northumberland street to his 
office in Dublin Castle and to his seat in 
Downing street, where is the official home of 
a British ministry. He was in due time to 
crown his literary and editorial career with 
one of the world’s great biographies, as the 
London Nation calls it,—Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone. 

No man ever made a more dramatic en- 
trance into public office, avers the London 
News in its sympathetic study of him whom 
the world now knows as Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn, altho at his birth in Black- 
burn itself, seventy-three years ago, as a son 
of a surgeon he became plain John. Noth- 
ing dramatic emerges in the dry chronicles 
which all works of reference make of his 
long career. Educated at Cheltenham Col- 
lege and at Lincoln College, Oxford, he 
joined Lincoln’s Inn when he was thirty- 
five. His name was already known to the 
literary world through his books on Voltaire 
and Burke. He was forty-five before ever 
he reached the House of Commons, but in a 
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few years Gladstone had him in the min- 
istry. The announcement one morning that 
John Morley was the new Irish secretary 
was the first clear indication, says the Lon- 
don News, of the most momentous departure 
in policy made in our time. It meant that 
Home Rule was the official, inspired and ac- 
cepted program of the English Liberal party. 
It startled the country then. It soon became 
apparent that Morley was breathing into the 
atmosphere of Britain’s public life the qual- 
ity it most lacked, “the quality,” says our 
contemporary, “of instructed and of lofty 
moral fervor.” It was that quality which 
made Victorian politics great to the daily 
we quote. “There is now no one left who can 
use the stops of the great political organ sub- 
limely save Morley and he in these days uses 
them rarely.” Still a speech by Morley is an 
event and will remain one while he survives. 
His auditors catch a thrilling note in the 
eloquence of Morley at all times, for he 
touches politics, we read in our contempo- 
rary, with a spiritual emotion that makes it 
less a- business or a game than a religion. 
“He lifts it out of the street on to the high 
lands where the view is wide and the air 
pure and where the voices heard are the 
voices that never bewilder or betray.” He 
is thus the conscience of the political world. 


But he has never, his London journalistic 
champion regretfully admits in its apprecia- 


tion, proved himself a popular politician. 
“He is too eclectic, dwells too much apart 
for that.” But there is no man whose light- 
est word carries so great a weight of mean- 
ing and of importance to friend and foe 
alike. When men disagree with him they do 
so humbly since they disagree with the only 
“double first” of his day—the only man who 
stands at the head of two professions, lit- 
erature, namely, and statesmanship. Other 
men have won distinction in more than one 
field. Channing, says the London News, 
wrote verse. Disraeli wrote novels. Macau- 
lay was an orator as well as a historian. 
Gladstone discussed Homer as vehemently as 
he discussed Home Rule. “Lord Rosebery 
has trifled as piquantly with letters as he has 
with politics. Balfour has spun cobwebs in 
covers as well as across the floor of the 
Commons.” But of none of these may it 
be said that he is in the front rank alike in 
literature as in politics, and Morley is. In 
middle age, with a secure European reputa- 
tion in letters, he arose from his desk and 
took a commission in the political field. 
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Some twenty-eight years ago, we read fur- 
ther in the mass of printed matter about 
Morley which London dailies love, the future 
of British politics seemed bound up with 
three friends, the most powerful triumvirate 
of our time. Citizen Chamberlain provided 
the driving power and the popular appeal, 
Citizen Dilke the encyclopedic knowledge of 
detail and affairs, Citizen Morley the moral 
motive and the intellectual foundation. The 
combination for various reasons fell to 
pieces and “the great hope vanished in 
twenty years of dismal reaction.” Of the 
three, Morley alone remains in active serv- 
ice, altho Dilke talks ably now and then 
in the Commons, Chamberlain enjoying re- 
tirement at his Birmingham citadel. Upon 
Morley the irony of events has placed the 
burden of despotic control over the vast 
subject people of India, dimly struggling 
towards freedom. There was about Morley 
during his service in the India office “a 
sense of the splendid austerity of truth” 
which his fiercest political opponent admits 
—‘“cold, but exhilarating,” the London Stand- 
ard calls it. It is not merely that Morley 
does not lie. “There are some other politi- 
cians of whom that could be said.” It is 
that he does not trifle with the truth. It is 
to him sacred and inviolate. 

Morley has never been a religious man. 
He passed through his Oxford life when the 
star of Newman had set and when the sun 
of Mill was high in the heavens. He re- 
gards religion, writes Algernon Cecil in The 
Monthly Review (London), as subject to all 
the pangs of dissolution. The intellectual 
ideals of Morley have always been Voltaire 
and Mill and he even contemplates with 
melancholy wonder the ages of belief, as 
“the too short ages of conviction and self- 
sufficience.” Tone, temper and habit of 
mind are all conveyed by Morley’s style. 
He has long been renowned as the one poli- 
tician whose writings prove the adage that 
the style is the man. “No one can lay down 
any book of his without being braced, stimu- 
lated, deepened, without being more con- 
scious of the nobility of life, above all of 
the nobility of Morley’s life.” His manner 
is always French in its lucidity, always 
English in its reserve—‘‘admirably suited to 
the needs of modern oratory, but possessing 
a certain stateliness of motion which re- 
minds us that the grand manner is not alto- 
gether dead.” There is a world of light 
upon Morley’s character in the circumstance 
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that to him Lucretius is the first of poets. 
“What are we to make of a British politi- 
cian,” asks the London Post, “whose favorite 
poet is Lucretius?” But-to the writer in 
The Monthly Review Morley reflects himself 
in his beloved Latin master whose distin- 
guishing characteristic is a certain kind of 
noble pride and positive assertion of his own 
opinions. 

The popular reading of his keen, cold, in- 
tellectual features has stood Morley in good 
stead, says the London Standard, with a 
democracy which respects character. Yet 
are there veterans in Bohemia who still re- 
member him as a gay and genial companion. 
Even when his reputation had been estab- 
lished as a man of letters and as an inter- 
preter of radical doctrine he did not turn his 
back upon the pleasures of the town. 
the long years of intimate association with 
Joseph Chamberlain it is safe to say that the 
conversation did not turn exclusively on 
party tactics and the epigrams of Voltaire.” 
He and Chamberlain were often seen to- 
gether at the theater and Morley has not lost 
the taste in his old age. Yet his pleasures 
have been taken with an air of gravity be- 
fitting one generally supposed to be a hard 
and fast exponent of the old-fashioned 
Benthamite radicalism. This is so far true, 
we are told in The Standard, that he held 
unflinchingly by the individualism which 
rests upon self-help and self-reliance, and 
fifteen years ago, at a general election, he 
refused to pledge himself to the support of 
an eight-hours’ bill. The sturdy miners of 
Newcastle appreciated his independence. 
They called him Honest John and sent him 
about his business, which he soon transacted 
in another constituency. In spite of his re- 
sistance to the trades union doctrines of the 
day, he is now by no means an adherent of 
the old laissez faire school. He loves the 
sentimental side of the French Revolution 
and this, says the London Clarion, is the one 
trace of sentiment in his whole being. 

Of the literary standards in vogue among 
the well-to-do classes in both England and 
the United States, Morley loves to speak in 
terms of contempt. He heartily agreed with 
the late Edwin Lawrence Godkin that the 
Anglo-Saxon world is infested with quack 
essayists, quack philosophers, quack novelists, 
quack poets and quack reviewers. Alone 
among the great editors of the world he 
concedes the justice of the complaint, ac- 
cording to the London Post, that literary 
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honors go, like kissing, by favor. He once 
professed distrust of the powers of a poet 
whose work, he was told, appeared in all the 
leading periodicals of England and America. 
“His limitations,’ said Morley, “must be in- 
numerable.” Nor is the renowned Morley 
quite free from an idea that his own work 
as a maker of books has suffered from 
neglect. Morley is so eminent both as a 
statesman and as a biographer, concedes the 
London Chronicle, that his literary essays 
are less known than they should be. There 
are not many of them, but they reveal the 
man Morley as much as they reveal any- 
thing else. He rates Byron’s poetry, for 
instance, far higher than most people, we 
read, would rate it nowadays. He rates 
Carlyle among the choice second rate. Mor- 
ley also did his best to persuade the world 
that it overrates Macaulay and that the his- 
torian of England ought to be taken down 
from his high pedestal. To Morley Macau- 
lay is “the hero of a past which is already 
remote.” Morley’s analysis of Wordsworth, 
again, is deemed unsympathetic and_ too 
coldly scientific to satisfy ardent Words- 
worthians. But the Morley style is a won- 
der in its way and some sentences are too 
characteristic of his type of mind to go 
unquoted. “He seeks truth,’ Morley wrote 
of Macaulay, “not as she should be sought, 
devoutly, tentatively and with the air of one 
touching the hem of a sacred garment, but 
clutching her by the hair of the head and 
dragging her after him in a kind of boister- 
ous triumph, a prisoner of war and not a 
goddess.” And again: “There is a certain 
music, we do not deny, in Macaulay, but it 
is the music of a man everlastingly playing 
for us rapid solos on a silver trumpet, never 
the swelling diapasons of the organ and 
never the deep ecstasies of the four magic 
strings.” 

It is a rather lonely domestic life that 
Viscount Morley, as he has become, leads 
in the solitude of the splendid library of his 
London home. His passion, apart from 
books and politics, is the dog. He owns 
some splendid spaniels and they are to him 
the companions of his walks. He _ insists 
that women should take an active part in 
politics, the suffragets claiming -him, rightly 
or wrongly—it is not very apparent which— 
as a champion of their cause. He loves the 
rose, the violin and the symphonies of 


Beethoven and next to the land that has so 
honored him he loves France. 
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PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 157 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE PRINCESS YEHONALA 


INTO THE EMPRESS 


N their efforts to penetrate the mystery 
| in which the identity of the real ruler 
of China is now involved, the great 
dailies of Europe find themselves 
obliged to pay more heed to the personality 
of the baffling Empress Dowager. That in- 
scrutable lady contemplated, according to a 
recent despatch in the London Times, nothing 
less drastic than the deposition of the Regent 
himself. Obscure as are the dynastic codes 
of the royal clan, there seems little doubt that 
they favor the pretensions of her Majesty 
Lung Yu to the actual sovereignty of the 
empire. The western world has been alto- 
gether misled, insists the London daily, re- 
garding the claims of the little boy who now 
ranks as the son of Heaven. There is no 
doubt, we read in our contemporary, that what 
may be called the legitimist (or orthodox suc- 
cession) party in the forbidden city at Peking 
favors the idea of putting Yu Kang—the son 
of our old friend Pu Lun—on the throne. 
The immediate purposes of the Empress 
Dowager—she is as wonderful a wizard in 
her way as was ever the terrible aunt whose 
power she wields—would be subserved by her 
own assumption of the supreme power. This 
step, with the support of the imperial clans- 
men, seems to present little difficulty. The 
Regent had at last accounts lost all moral 
authority. He is completely at the mercy of 
the widow of the late Kwang Su. 

No one beholding the masterful Princess 
Lung Yu in the lifetime of her vacillating 
and obliterated husband—she was then known 
merely by her clan name of Yehonala—would 
recognize the blooming matron of to-day in 
the faded creature of that dismal era. What 
she was to those about her is set forth hope- 
lessly enough by a lady who had many an 
opportunity of studying the melancholy sub- 
ject, Mrs. Isaac Taylor Headland.* Lung Yu, 
in the shadow of her amazing aunt, had 
neither bloom nor beauty. The expression of 
her face was, indeed, gentle, but it was the 
gentleness of the caged and listless leopard 
rather than the softness of the gazelle. A 
voiceless melancholy had stamped upon her 
typically Oriental features so faded and worn 
and weary an expression that he who fore- 
told a speedy conclusion of her days would 
have seemed no poor physician. Chagrin and 


*Court Lire 1n Cuina. By Isaac Taylor Headland. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


DOWAGER LUNG YU 


every form of humiliation that can be im- 
posed upon a wife had wasted the Princess 
into a very shadow. The long, lean face was 
as sallow as it seemed dejected. The gait of 
the Princess was rendered additionally awk- 
ward by her tendency to stoop until her 
shoulders rose higher than her pointed chin. 
The seal was set upon this ugliness by the 
wretched state of teeth which seemed never 
to have known a brush and which flagrantly 
exposed how far they were gone in decay 
whenever the thin and bloodless lips of the 
Princess parted in her characteristically sickly 
smile. 

A more pitiable spectacle than that of this 
lorn and lanky lady standing in mute misery 
throughout the palace audience granted to the 
diplomatic corps by her terrifying aunt when 
the late emperor still dragged out his mean- 
ingless existence has not been seen since 
Niobe became a fountain. Yehonala in these 
dark days seemed blank, spineless, inarticu- 
late. Did she receive a greeting fromm a Eu- 
ropean lady, she appeared to start like one 
afraid, and next she dropped a timid courtesy, 
but spoke no word. Not once would Yeho- 
nala in the course of a palace audience ven- 
ture next her late aunt or her late husband. 
On their side they ignored her as completely 
as they did the air they breathed so super- 
ciliously. Yet Yehonala was at this period 
the Chinese Empress. 

Behind the high walls of rectangular com- 
pass behind which she then dwelt immured, 
Lung Yu or Yehonala wandered aimlessly 
with her servants in pursuit of what to her 
was recreation. She displayed not the slight- 
est sign of the intelligence which has since 
made her the most important person in all 
the forbidden city. Had she been a cloistered 
nun she could not have fled from her fellow 
creatures into a remoter solitude. This iso- 
lation was marked in the old days. Never 
did she linger until the end of a palace audi- 
ence. Not only did she take her station in 
the least conspicuous corner of the throne 
room attended only by a waiting woman or 
two, but the instant she could quit the scene 
unobtrusively and in silence, she disappeared. 
She was then the fleeing fawn of the dynasty, 
the one self-effacing and frightened creature 
in a court where fortunes were built upon 
audacity, and favor was the reward of bold- 
ness. Ugly, abashed and disliked, no one 
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dreamed in the days of the Jezebel of China 
that the heiress to all her power could be the 
voiceless Yehonala, since become the Empress 
Dowager Lung Yu. 

Cinderella was not transformed by the 
glass slipper in a manner more miraculous 
than that of Yehonala’s metamorphosis. She 
seems to-day, in the light of information 
transmitted from Peking by the correspond- 
ent of the Paris Figaro, as serenely confident 
of herself and as self-assertive as an Amer- 
ican matron in her husband’s home. The 
yellowed and decaying teeth have been polish- 
ed into whiteness and filled with gold until 
they gleam like pearls in a jewelled setting. 
The erect shoulders show no trace of the 
droop that spoiled a figure which to-day 
can make pretensions to trimness. The Yeho- 
nala of old, having become the Empress 
Dowager Lung Yu of the despatches, pays 
even more attention to the adornment of her 
head and the shape of her feet than did ever 
her deceased aunt to her poems and her finger 
nails. The masterful Lung Yu who has dis- 
closed her real nature to an astonished court 
circle never possessed the unnatural small- 
ness of feet which in China passes for a 
beauty, but they are always exquisitely shod 
in silk and perfumed like the rose. Her hair- 
pins are appropriate to each month in the year 
and her brows are tinctured with every celes- 
tial unguent. In place of the shabby we'‘ting 
woman who paced stealthily in her wake as 
she glided unobserved from the old hall of 
audience, the Empress Dowager Lung Yu is 
followed by whole retinues of beribboned 
ladies. Her passage through a room is be- 
trayed for many minutes by the delightful 
odors in her train. She holds her head erect 
and looks even haughtily upon the highest 
mandarin in the palace circle. The muteness 
of her obscuration has been succeeded by a 
conversational felicity so delightful that many 
a silvery laugh greets her least sally. It is 
as likely as not to be personal, the Figaro 
hints, as the Empress Dowager manifests 
something very like a genius for sarcasm. 

Family pride appears to characterize the 
lady. She has formally placed herself at the 
head of the Yehonala clan to which she be- 
longs and it does not appear that any member 
of that clique disputes with success this 
assumption of supremacy. When her weak 
and tuberculous husband lived she submitted 
meekly to every manifestation of a disdain 
which he never even affected to dissemble. 
It was once common gossip in court circles, 
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relates Mrs. Headland, that whenever Yeho- 
nala came into the presence of her lord the 
contemptuous Kwang Su ostentatiously hurled 
his shoe at her head with a dexterous jerk of 
his foot. His estimate of the spouse forced 
upon him by his tremendous aunt was trans- 
lated into other uncomplimentary actions. 
The lady has perhaps been made sensitive by 
such slights to the least forgetfulness by 
those about her of the exalted position she 
has since attained. Woe to the luckless 
eunuch or attendant who forgets the etiquet 
prescribed by the presence of an Empress 
Dowager of China! That etiquet has been 
highly elaborated in recent months, it seems 
from the French daily. Her Majesty enters 
into such details as the hours consecrated by 
those about her to their slumbers and to the 
viands they shall digest. It is a peculiar 
privilege to be permitted to comb her hair. 
Even the parings of her finger nails are car- 
ried out of her apartments on a silver tray 
with every mark of homage. 

It is no secret within the walls of the for- 
bidden city that all relations between this 
assertive lady and that Princess Chun who, 
as wife of the Regent and as mother of the 
boy Emperor, aspires to importance, have 
become quite strained. The Empress Dow- 
ager Lung Yu makes not the slightest effort 
to conceal her contempt for a female in 
whose veins flows no drop of the wonder- 
ful Yehonala blood. 

She seems to have received the education 
appropriate to her rank. She can, that is, 
paint, sing, execute the graceful proces- 
sional steps that might be called dancing if 
it were not a prescription of court etiquet, 
and perform with no little grace upon one 
or two Chinese musical devices. The Em- 
press Dowager has also a rare aptitude for 
managing the men with whom her rank 
brings her into a contact remarkably free 
for one of her sex in her native land. 
There is scarcely a viceroy who, upon the 
occasion of a visit to Peking, is not brought 
into her presence more or less ceremoni- 
ously. Her demeanor is then said to be 
haughty, masterful and affirmative. It is a 
striking fact, however, that Lung Yu does not 
“modernize.” She displays no tendency at all 
to emerge from the mode of life consecrated 
by immemorial tradition as befitting her posi- 
tion. China will never find in her what 
Sweden had in the immortal Queen Chris- 
tina. She is likelier to enact the part of the 
haughty Miss MacBride of Saxe’s ballad. 
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EFFECTS OF FLYING ON THE HEALTH OF AVIATORS 


O VERY remarkable have been the ef- 
fects of flight at high altitudes upon 
the physique that many medical organs 
have speculated regarding the possible 

value of the aeroplane as a therapeutic agent. 
It is noteworthy, according to the London 
Lancet, that a sense of exhilaration is ex- 
perienced in the course of an ascent. It is 
possible that to this may be ascribed the nu- 
merous accidents that have shocked the world 
of late. There is a spirit of daring, not to say 
of recklessness, consequent upon high flight 
which our medical contemporary ascribes to 
a fatally tonic influence of the upper atmos- 
phere. In certain respiratory maladies flight 
seems to exert a therapeutic influence. In 
order to arrive at definite conclusions with 
reference to the whole subject, the famous 
Aero Club of France has been conducting a 
series of experiments which The Scientific 
American deems decisive. Observations were 
made in the course of many ascents upon the 
consequences to the blood, upon arterial pres- 
sure, upon respiratory changes and upon 
hearing. With reference to the blood we 
read: 


“Tn its normal state the blood contains 5,000,000 
red corpuscles per cubic millimeter. At great 
heights this number is much augmented. In other 
words, ‘hyperglobia’ is produced. This is a con- 
stant phenomenon and frequently verified, but 
difficult to explain. Gaule alone believes it due to 
the formation of new corpuscles. Other writers 
think it may be due to concentration of blood due 
to evaporation, but the most plausible explanation 
refers it to the unequel division of the red cor- 
puscles by vaso-motor phenomena dependent on 
many factors: cold, fatigue, intense light, activity 
of respiration. 

“Cold, particularly, can, by sympathetic excita- 
tion, cause the contraction of peripheral vessels 
and thus augment the percentage of the red cor- 
puscles in each drop of blood. It was therefore 
necessary to determine whether the deeper blood, 
that taken from the region of the heart, showed 
the same augmentation of red corpuscles. The 
experiments of Delilie and Mayer proved that 
only peripheral blood was so affected. Analogous 
experiments were conducted by Crouzon and 
Soubies who made the interesting observation 
that a guinea pig kept warm and in a dry atmos- 
phere did not suffer this effect, while it was mani- 


fest in guinea pigs kept in the open air or in a 
humid atmosphere. 

“The investigations of hemoglobine have led to 
the conclusion that the real percentage does not 
vary according to altitude, but that the apparent 
modifications are allied to the hypercorpuscular 
condition and due to vasomotor phenomena. The 
number of white corpuscles is not augmented. 

“The analysis of the gases of the blood gave 
the following results: Up to 3,500 meters the 
oxygen anc carbon dioxide contained in the blood 
do not follow the law of the solution of gases. 
They vary in a direction inverse to the law. Ni- 
trogen, however, follows the law of the solution 
of gases.” 


The quantity of oxygen and of carbon di- 
oxide and the total quantity of gases in the 
blood augment with the altitude. 

As regards the effect of altitude upon ar- 
terial pressure the observers arrive at such 
conflicting inferences that their deductions 
lack exactness and value. The respiratory 
changes were studied to better purpose. 


“As the tension of oxygen diminishes, the 
oxygen is more perfectly utilized and the coeffi- 
cient of respiration remains the same. Likewise 
the amount of carbon dioxide exhaled remains 
invariable. But at a very high altitude the com- 
pensation is insufficient and asphyxiation com- 
mences. 

“Muscular force diminishes in very lofty alti- 
tudes and work rapidly produces fatigue. At still 
greater heights torpor renders work impossible 
and the least effort becomes painful.” 


Hearing is modified at hight altitudes. At 
first, tympanic compensation is attained by 
the opening of the Eustachian tube, attended 
by the little clicking sound often noted in 
the act of swallowing. Later, auditory keen- 
ness diminishes and a development and in- 
crease of osseous audition occurs. Sound, 
that is, travels not through the ear itself, but 
along the bones in the head. Visual keen- 
ness, while somewhat increased, is dearly paid 
for through the diminution of general phys- 
ical sensitiveness. All these various effects 
produce a complex of symptoms known as 
balloon sickness: 


“It consists of difficult breathing, loss of appe- 


tite, nausea, and vomiting, loss of muscular 
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energy, acceleration of pulse, veinous congestion 
of face with hemorrhage of nose and lungs, di- 
minution of urine, headache, and torpor, followed 
by the sleepiness and sensation of well-being 
which precede death. 

Two theories are offered in explanation of bal- 
loon sickness: 1. The anoxyhemia of Bert, ac- 
cording to which the diminution of oxygen is the 
sole cause. He verified his theories by experi- 
ments with bells and therefore recommended the 
use of oxygen to the aeronauts of the ill-fated 
‘Zenith.’ If torpor had not prevented their mak- 
ing use of it the fatal catastrophe might have 
been averted. 2. The theory of acapnia, i. e., an 
insufficiency of carbon dioxide in the blood. 
Agazotti recommended the breathing of a mix- 
ture of 13 per cent. of carbon dioxide with 87 per 
cent. of oxygen. According to recent experi- 
ments, this is fallacious. It is found that pure 
oxygen is much superior. 

“To-day certain precautions unknown at the 
time of the ‘Zenith’s’ ascent are used in the breath- 
ing of oxygen. The use of an apparatus for ex- 
panding the oxygen permits the escape of a regu- 
lar quantity of oxygen of I, 2, 3, 5 liters per 
minute, and the wearing of a mask communicat- 
ing with the expander by means of a tube relieves 
the aeronaut of the effort to raise the reviving 
gas to his lips. Thus torpor loses its perils. 

“These serious troubles are met with only at 
altitudes of four or five thousand meters or more. 


Hence they affect airmen in spherical balloons 
rather than other aeronauts, since neither dirigi- 
bles nor aeroplanes usually attain such heights. 

“Much remains to be studied in respect to these 
last. It is probable that their drivers may be un- 
favorably affected by their high rate of speed, by 
the noise of the motors, and the sudden changes 
of altitude due to rapid soaring and downward 
plunging. Cold and humidity would also tend 
to affect the aviator.” 


From a general consideration of all the evi- 
dence thus far accumulated, the London Lan- 
cet sees reason to fear that the alleged thera- 
peutic value of aviation is inferred from in- 
adequate knowledge. So far is the flying 
machine from being an adjuvant to health 
that in certain conceivable states of the body 
it might induce serious physical derangement. 
It wonders if many recent accidents may not 
be due to this unsuspected circumstance. The 
air, it must be remembered, is no more man’s 
normal habitat than is the deep sea. The 
diver is obliged to exercise many precautions 
lest he bring physical disabilities upon himself 
by his calling and it is likely that the aviator 
may be compelled to equip himself with thera- 
peutic safeguards against the physiological 
perils of high altitudes. 





A LAKE OF SOLID SODA 


ONDERFUL as have been the re- 

ports of the vast soda deposit at 

Lake Magadi in East Africa, the 

tendency hitherto has been to 

deem the stories fantastic. Now, however, 
the mystery is cleared up by the report of an 
‘expedition which penetrated quite to the in- 
terior of Britain’s remote possession—as far, 
indeed, as fifteen miles from the frontier of 
German East Africa. The ascertained facts, 
according to The Chemical News, are more 
surprizing than were the first reports. What, 
in the case of an ordinary lake, would be water 
consists at Magadi of a solid deposit of soda, 
with a hard surface looking like pink marble. 
During the wet season—which in this region 
is very short—the surface is covered with a 
few inches of water. Immediately after the 
cessation of the rains the whole of the sur- 
face becomes dry with the exception of a 
margin about thirty yards wide. Even during 
the wet season the amount of water on the 
surface in no way renders impracticable the 
working of the deposit. For many years 


“Indians” from Nairobi, who use the soda for 
washing purposes and as snuff, haye been re- 
moving it from the lake without regard to 
the season. 


“The area of this remarkable deposit of soda 
is about 30 square miles. The deposit is divided 
into several distinct horizontal layers, of which 
the top layer is about 10 inches thick. When a 
block of soda is removed the ‘mother liquor’ 
rises to the surface level and immediately be- 
gins to form a fresh crust. The Indians say 
that the crystalline mass is re-formed so rapidly 
that they work the same spots year after year. 
Confirmation of this was found on examining 
several poles which they had been using to break 
up the soda and had left in the holes thus made. 
These poles were firmly set in a solid-mass of 
crystals which had formed round them, and 
which proved on examination to be of the same 
composition as the permanent deposit. There are 
good reasons for assuming that the deposit ex- 
tends in a solid mass to the full depth of the 
valley containing the so-called ‘lake.’ A _bore- 
hole sunk to a depth of nine feet—the greatest 
depth possible with the appliances available at 
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the moment—passed through a continuous mass 
of crystalline soda. Assuming only a uniform 
depth of nine feet all through the deposit, it is 
estimated that this would represent about 200,- 
000,000 tons. It is not proposed, however, to re- 
move more than the upper layers, which alone 
contain many millions of tons, and which are 
easily separable from those beneath.” 


Examinations of numerous samples, taken 
at widely distant points, show that the phys- 
ical and chemical characteristics of the soda 
are uniform over the whole surface of the 
deposit. The crystalline mass cleaves readily 
into blocks, from which the “mother liquor” 
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drains rapidly, leaving a friable lump of crys- 
tals. As to its chemical quality, Mr. Gordon 
Salamon reports that he found in a hundred 
parts 43.55 parts by weight of sodium car- 
bonate and 40.41 parts of sodium bicarbonate. 
This analytical chemist also states that the 
absence of sulphate of soda distinguishes the 
deposit from all natural deposits of soda 
which he has examined, enabling the calcined 
Magadi soda to be employed economically in 
the manufacture of soda crystals and caustic 
soda. It is also asserted that the “ash” ob- 
tained from the Magadi soda is superior to 
any at present met with in commerce. 





ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN THE LIGHT OF THE LATEST 
FLINT DISCOVERIES 


VIDENCE of a surprizing kind, which 
K goes far to substantiate recent 
theories as to the great antiquity 

of man, has lately been found at 
Ipswich, England. For the last two years, it 
seems from the special report to the Royal 
Society by N. F. Layard, F.L.S., Mr. Reid 
Moir, of Ipswich, has been diligently search- 
ing the gravels spread upon London clay, over 


which a deposit of crag is distributed. The 
result has been the finding of flint tools of a 


very rough and primitive description. These 
consist of large flint nodules rudely chipped 
into shape to form picks, scrapers, pounders 
and other implements, the use of which it is 
difficult to define. In the words of the au- 
thority already named, as given in the London 
Standard: 


“One type, however, is sufficiently marked to 
preclude the idea that they are the accidental 
work of Nature. The makers of them evidently 
required tools of a pick-like form, so a large 
natural flint nodule was taken and merely flaked 
up at the narrower end on either side, till a beak- 
shaped point was produced. As weight was re- 
quired to make a blow effective, the large clumsy 
butt-end was left untouched, while the natural 
smooth crust of the flint served as a handle. To 
prevent the weapon slipping from the hand, and 
to ensure a tight grip, some of the tools are 
slightly chipped, so as to produce a dent at the 
position where thumb and finger would clasp 
them. 

“Tt may seem almost incredible, but the direc- 
tion of the grasp of the worker when forming 
the tool is perfectly evident, and the span of the 
hand may even be measured. Further than this, 
the actual position of his fingers is clearly 


marked out by the parallel lines of the flaking on 
some of the flints. Altho the clumsiness of these 
strange implements quite accords with our con- 
ception of a human being of a very low culture, 
it is not by the evidence of the implements alone 
that we are disposed to consign them to a high 
antiquity. In estimating these successive periods 
of man’s existence in Britain, the geological posi- 
tion in which the tools occur is of the greatest 
importance. 

“Until Mr. Harrison, of Ightham, startled us 
with an announcement that he had found stone 
implements in the gravelly drift of the Kentish 
plateau, some time prior to 1894, it had been gen- 
erally believed that no traces of man earlier than 
those of Pleistocene times were to be expected in 
these islands.” 

The scientific world was not at all prepared 
to accept this news until the antiquity alleged 
for these flints had been proved beyond doubt. 
A careful examination of the spot was conse- 
quently arranged for the Royal Society, and 
a section through the drift at Ash proved the 
truth of the contention that the flints really 
belonged to the Pliocene deposits in which 
they lay. Both Professor Prestwich and Mr. 
Rupert Jones—each a high authority on the 
subject—took part in the investigations and 
excavations. This left the question in an in- 
teresting position. “Whereas stone imple- 
ments of Neolithic type had been admittedly 
discovered in the prehistoric division of 
Holocene deposits, and the still ruder flint 
tools of paleolithic type in the older Pleis- 
tocene series, now it became evident that 
tools of still earlier forms, named by their 
discoverer Eoliths, or dawn stones, occurred 
in strata geologically older than either and 
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known as Pliocene.” Mr. Reid Moir’s suc- 
cessful researches below the crag at Ipswich 
will serve to strengthen the belief in man’s 
greater antiquity that has been steadily gain- 
ing ground of late years: 


“To such a remote past, indeed, do these dis- 
coveries appear to relegate the human family that 
the length of its existence can be better gauged 
geologically than historically, and certainly any 
attempt at data is wholly out of the question. 

“Still, a grasp of the correlation of one period 
to another helps to assist the mind in its endeavor 
to realize the prehistory of Homo sapiens, and 
anthropologists have been at pains to provide a 
working formula with this end in view. 

“Man being essentially ‘a tool-using animal,’ it 
has been found that a comparison of his later 
tools with those of earlier times—and more es- 
pecially of the materials of which they are made 
—is the simplest method of approaching this sub- 
ject. Accordingly, the periods of his existence 
have been divided up into the stone, copper, 
bronze, and iron ages, and altho, as in every 
branch of evolutionary advance, there is much 
overlapping, and progress has differed in different 
countries, still, in the main, this plan has proved 
of great assistance in the study. By means of it 
we learn that man was present in these islands 
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long before he had discovered the use of metals, 
and the Stone Age ushers in our first knowledge 
of him as a tool-making animal. 

“With the discovery of copper, and later of 
the manufacture of bronze, tools of a more 
serviceable description began to appear, and when 
iron was at last added to the list of discovered 
metals a rapid advance was made in culture and 
civilization. To this Iron Age we still belong, 
tho at what date it had its commencement in 
Britain is concealed from us. Our latest discoveries 
impress us profoundly with the vast duration of 
man’s life upon the earth, but it is quite possible 
that we have not yet come to the stratum which 
was the cradle of the human race in Britain.” 


Already in Belgium M. Rutot, a most com- 
petent authority, claims an Oligocene origin 
for man. This is two steps removed back- 
wards and downwards from the newly estab- 
lished Pliocene implement-bearing strata in 
Great Britain. So the story goes on, for as 
geologists are yearly more impressed by the 
extreme age of the earth, so the anthropolo- 
gist is led, step by step, to consider even the 
prehistoric early iron age as but of yesterday 
compared with the advent of the earliest men 
who inhabited Britain. 





FEMINISM AND THE CONTEST OVER MADAME CURIE 


wind by his own work and with his own 


HE Napoleonic rule against feminine 
members of the Academy of Science 
in France will, it is predicted by 
the Paris correspondent of London 

Truth, never be abrogated in favor of Madame 
Curie. Her candidacy for the chair rendered 
vacant by an illustrious physicist is seriously 
discussed in the Paris Cosmos. It is the very 
chair, according to our contemporary, which 
had been allotted to Pierre Curie a short time 
prior to his tragic death. Branly, who dis- 
covered the action of Hertzian waves on the 
filings of metals, is, it seems, the opposition 
candidate to the lady scientist. “He has in 
a rare degree the qualities that led to the dis- 
covery of radium—scientific divination and 
patience and a tenacity not to be shaken in 
following the path which it indicates.” He 
made his great discovery under conditions 
that must have broken down the courage and 
the patience of most scientists. When he did 
so he was given a chair of physics in one of 
the important seats of learning in France. 
Could Madame Curie have faced his problem? 

His laboratory—a shed of rotten wood—he 
had to render proof against rain, snow and 


hands. There was no stove to protect him 
and his assistant from frost bites. The as- 
sistant came to him ignorant of physics and 
had to be taught at every step. Branly had 
only an old-fashioned Leyden jar to work ex- 
perimentally with in studying the action of 
Hertzian waves. He, however, is in favor 
of the election of Madame Curie. 

The laboratories of the Sorbonne, if we 
are to credit the gossip in the French dailies, 
are up in arms against the prospect of a 
woman’s appearance as an academician. The 
professor of physics at the Sorbonne, the 
illustrious Bouty, is held to deem the propo- 
sition preposterous. He ascribes the epoch- 
making discoveries in radium as much to the 
husband of Madame Curie as to Madame 
Curie herself. A telling point is made by 
the distinguished Professor Lapicque of the 
physiological laboratory at the Sorbonne. 
Women are, he says, the most valued assist- 
ants in the laboratories. Their accuracy in 
making observations, their quickness in 
learning and their devotion to the severer 
studies and specialties are “beyond praise.” 
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tHE CENTER OF HOSTILITY TO THE CANDIDACY OF 
For weeks prior to the session of the French Institute, 








MADAME CURIE 


according to the Paris papers, the laboratories of the 


Sorbonne were the scenes of an active propaganda against the proposal to choose a woman to the Academy of Sciences, 


notwithstanding the fact 
laboratory shows. 


Ile has himself employed women assistants 
and he is in a position to speak from experi- 
ence. An effort to draw from Madame Curie 
herself an opinion relative to the controversies 
which her candidacy evokes has failed for the 


IS PHYSICS ON THE THRESHOLD OF AN 
NEW INTERPRETATION OF NATURE? 


HE theory of natural phenomena 
which has hitherto afforded the 
greatest service to physics is un- 
questionably, according to Professor 

Max Planck, the German physicist, the me- 

chanical one. The mechanical theory of na- 

tural phenomena aims to reduce all physical 
processes to movements of similar elements of 
mass. There have always been skeptics, our 
able authority observes, who have doubted the 
fundamental character of such a formulation 
of the problem. These skeptics regard the 
mechanical theory as too narrow to embrace 


the infinite diversity of natural phenomena. . 


Hitherto it could not be said with truth that 
either of these opposing views had obtained 
any decided preponderance over the other. 
Now, however, a final decision appears to be 


that women assist in the chemical 


research work, as this picture of Professor Lapicque’s 


reason, as the lady scientist expresses it, that 
her qualifications for a seat in the Academy 
of Sciences must be determined not by herself, 
but by others. The matter has now been de- 
cided against her. 


ENTIRELY 


promised as the result of a new movement 
in physics—a movement of so radical and rev- 
olutionary a character that its influence ex- 
tends far beyond the confines of the science of 
physics into the neighboring realms ‘of chem- 
istry and astronomy. It threatens to provoke 
a controversy among the physical sciences 
taken together comparable only with that, 
Professor Planck says, which was waged over 
the Copernical cosmogony. To quote from 
the article in which the subject is elucidated 
by Professor Planck in The Scientific Ameri- 
can: 


“The mechanical interpretation of nature de- 
rived its strongest impulse from the development 
of the kinetic theory of gases and the atomistic 
theory of matter, which have become indispensa- 
ble for the explanation of many phenomena, such 






































































as the Brownian molecular movement and radio- 
active transformations. In thermo-dynamics, 
chemistry and the theory of electrons, the me- 
chanical interpretation is firmly intrenched. On 
the other hand, there is a large class of physical 
phenomena which have been investigated with 
the utmost accuracy and which appear to oppose 
insuperable obstacles to mechanical interpretation. 
These are the phenomena which require for their 
mechanical interpretation the hypothesis of a 
material luminiferous ether. The existence of a 
material ether is a necessary postulate of the 
mechanical theory, according to which there can 
be no energy where there is no motion, and there 
can be no motion where there is nothing to move. 
But the ether must be totally unlike any known 
material substance. It must possess an almost 
infinitely great elasticity, combined with an almost 
infinitely small density, in order to explain the 
exceedingly great velocity of light. In Huygens’s 
theory of light, which assumed the rotations to be 
longitudinal, or in the direction of propagation, 
the ether could be conceived as a very rare gas, 
but after Fresnel had proved that the vibrations 
of light are transverse it became necessary to re- 
gard the ether as a solid, because transverse 
vibrations cannot be propagated in a gas. This 
solid ether, however, must possess the property 
of opposing no perceptible resistance to the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies. 

“This is only the first of the difficulties. The 
problems of the constitution of the luminiferous 
ether, its density and elasticity, the existence of 
longitudinal ether waves, the velocity of the 
earth’s atmosphere relatively to the ether, have 
been diligently investigated by experimenters and 
theorists during many years without yielding any 
positive result. 

“Whether the ether is regarded as a continuous 
substance or as composed of separate atoms, the 
question remains whether the ether contained in 
a moving transparent body moves with the body, 
or lags behind or remains absolutely at rest.” 

It is quite certain that the ether does not 
share the motion of the containing body and 
that in many cases it is practically undis- 
turbed by such motion. The velocity of light 
is not affected by the movement of the air 
which it traverses or, in other words, light 
travels as rapidly against the wind as with 
the wind. Hence we must infer that the 
ether which conveys waves of light through 
the air is not appreciably affected by the 
movement of the air, but remains at rest 
while the air streams through it. This con- 
clusion suggests another question. How fast 
does the earth’s atmosphere move through the 
ether? This question has never been answered 
by direct measurement. The atmosphere as 
a whole moves with the earth around the suh 
with an average relative velocity of about 
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eighteen miles a second and in a direction 
which continually changes with the season. 
Altho this velocity is ten thousand times less 
than the velocity of light, it is possible to de- 
vise optical experiments by which it could be 
measured. 


“Attempts to measure the movement of the 
earth relatively to the ether fill many pages in the 
annals of physics, but the skill and acumen of 
every experimenter have been defied by the ob- 
stinacy of fact. Not the slightest influence of the 
earth’s motion upon the course of optical phe- 
nomena within our atmosphere has ever been 
detected. The most striking negative result is 
that of Michelson’s experiment, in which the 
velocity of light in the direction of the earth’s 
motion was compared with its velocity in the 
perpendicular direction. This experiment was 
so simple in principle, and the method of meas- 
urement was so exceedingly delicate, that any 
effect due to the earth’s motion should have been 
clearly perceptible, but no such effect was dis- 
covered.” 


In this dilemma it is permissible to specu- 
late whether it would not be better to view 
the problem from a totally different stand- 
point and to ask how physics would be af- 
fected by the abandonment of the theory of a 
material ether and the acceptance of the as- 
sumption that light is propagated through 
space without the aid of any material me- 
dium. This assumption destroys the univer- 
sality of the mechanical theory of nature and 
leads to the radical principle of relativity. 
This in turn leads to a revolutionary change 
in the conception of time. According to the 
principle of relativity, no physical meaning 
can be given to an interval of time without 
taking into account the motion of the ob- 
server to whom the interval applies. 


“This consequence of the principle of relativity, 
according to which time, like velocity, is only 
relative, appears at first sight monstrous and in- 
credible, but not more so, perhaps, than the asser- 
tion that the vertical direction at any point of the 
earth’s surface is not a fixed direction, but traces 
a cone in space every 24 hours, would have ap- 
peared 500 years ago.” 

Whatever the final decision of the physical 
sciences may be as to the controversy here 
indicated, whether the principle of relativity 
be accepted or rejected, whether we are stand- 
ing at the threshold of an entirely new inter- 
pretation of nature or not, we must at least 
acquire a clearness of view, and the sacrifice 
of old belief will be richly compensated by the 
acquisition of new treasures of knowledge in 
the physical sciences. 








THE MOST CONSPICUOUS SCIENTIST IN THE UNITED STATES 


This distinction belongs withqut doubt to the newly elected President of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Professor Albert Abraham Michelson. He has done more than any living American to advance what 
is now called the new physics and to promote that entirely new interpretation of nature to which the physical sciences 
seem to. be coming. Professor Michelson received the Nobel prize for science a few years ago. 
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ANOTHER REVOLUTION IN THE BIOLOGICAL IDEA 


OF GROWTH 


HE adult—that is, the full grown— 
organs and tissues of the higher 
animals, that presumably reach their 
full development only in the body, 

can be made to continue to grow outside of 
the body, entirely removed from any connec- 
tion with its general vitality. Hence, as Doc- 
tor Albert R. Ledoux explains in a recent 
number of The Outlook, it is apparent that 
man is on the eve of a totally new develop- 
ment in his notions of the operation of the 
mysterious thing called life. The inference 
of Doctor Ledoux is amply confirmed in the 
announcement of two experimenters at the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research 
through The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association (Chicago). The facts were 
disputed when the original report was made 
a few weeks ago, but the evidence is now so 
clear and so overwhelming that all skepticism 
has vanished. While some of us may shrink, 
to cite the words of Doctor Ledoux, from 
facing such a change in our conception as 
these things imply, it must be remembered that 
to the biologist nothing is impossible, how- 
ever improbable at first it may seem. 
Comprehension of the recent development 
will be facilitated by what Doctor Ledoux 
says on the subject of plasma. The plasma is 
the viscous fluid in animal tissues, such as 
the blood and lymph, exclusive of their iron, 
sodium, and other mineral salts. The experi- 
menters at the Rockefeller Institute found 
that small fragments of organs severed from 
mammals and placed in a plasma medium 
drawn from an animal could be made to 
grow under their gaze, between hollow glass 
covers, entirely separated from their original 
owner. Heretofore no one would have guess- 
ed that a fragment of a kidney, for instance, 
separated from the animal, could be kept in- 
definitely alive (altho it might be preserved 
from decay) and still less that it could be 
made to grow under glass. Yet these experi- 
menters have proved that kidneys and glands, 
the marrow, bones and cartilage and even the 
skin will thus live and grow, under certain 
conditions, as if still endowed with some of 
the life principle of their living owner, tho 
severed from him. Cultures of the thyroid 
gland grew rapidly. After twenty-four hours 
it was noted that a few cells had wandered 
away from the original substance into a new 
position, Thirty-six hours later one of these 





cells was fusiform or spindle-shaped and its 
activity was so great that the experimenters 
could follow, under the microscope, the 
motion of its more solid nucleus and observe 
the changes in its shape. 

Long ago, as we measure time, surgeons 
succeeded in grafting on to the human body 
certain glands and tissues immediately after 
they were removed from a living animal, and 
found that they could perform in their new 
host the functions for which they were in- 
tended. Arteries and veins can be preserved 
for long periods in sterilized vaseline, at cer- 
tain temperatures, ready to be grafted on to 
and united with the blood vessels of the body. 
These arteries and veins will unite with them 
and replace those locally injured or diseased. 
Neither these glands nor tissues nor blood 
vessels, however, would grow or multiply in 
any known medium or through any known 
process outside of a living body. Perhaps 
some day, conjectures Doctor Ledoux, the 
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Doctor Alexis Carrel has distinguished himself at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research by the success 
with which he has enlarged the scope of therapeutics. 
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surgeon may secure from his ice-box or cul- 
ture tubes the nucleus of some gland or of 
the liver, especially grown and kept alive for 
an emergency. But the Rockefeller experi- 
menters have shown that not only will these 
things grow outside, but to these artificially 
propagated extra-corporeal organs and tissues 
can be imparted certain diseases to which the 
natural organ or tissue is subject. For ex- 
ample, cancer of a fowl was introduced and 
grew by cell multiplication in a plasmic solu- 
tion just as it does when injected into a liv- 
ing bird. Moreover, they have grown tumors 
under glass. To quote the words of their 
report: 


“We have succeeded in cultivating a very malig- 
nant sarcoma (tumor) outside of the bedy. The 
purpose of the experiment was to develop a gen- 
eral method which would permit a study of the 
tumor tissue under known conditions and to ob- 
serve living cancer cells at every instant of their 
growth. ... 

“These results show that sarcomatous tissue 
grows luxuriantly outside of the organism, that a 
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second generation can be produced by the cells 
grown in the first culture, and that the whole 
process can be observed with ease at every instant 
of its evolution. It is probable that the malig- 
nant tumors of the human organism can in a 
similar manner be made to grow outside of the 
body. The method, therefore, will be a valuable 
addition to our means of studying the problem 
of cancer.” 


These experiments demonstrate, to quote 
further from the report of the experimenters, 
that adult tissues grow easily outside of the 
body. Even renal or kidney substances can 
be caused to develop in something like a 
normal manner under entirely new conditions. 
The cultivation of normal cells would appear 
to be no more difficult than the cultivation 
of many microbes. This discovery, to revert 
to Doctor Ledoux’s estimate of its importance, 
is possibly the first step in the direction of 
making artificially new tissues or even the 
nuclei of organs to be grafted upon or to re- 
place such as may become diseased in the 
human system. 


A MEDICAL REPORT FROM A NEW PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL WORLD 


SYCHANALYSIS is a new word, 
which, in terms comprehensible to 
the lay mind, has been defined as 
the science of reading the inmost 

secrets of the heart and soul in spite of— 
sometimes without the least suspicion on the 
part of—the person who is the subject of 
investigation. The word psychanalysis has 
been much used in the medical and psycholog- 
ical organs of late with reference to the re- 
markable discoveries in the pathology of 
mental ills by the distinguished Doctor Freud 
of Vienna. But the practical application of 
psychanalysis as a means of getting at the 
facts of mental life is most indebted to Doc- 
tor Jung, the famed specialist in psychological 
therapeutics whose cures are making a sensa- 
tion in Germany. It has been said of him in 
the London Lancet that his cases read like 
reports from a new psychological world. The 
fullest account of the Jung method is given 
by the able associate in psychiatry at Colum- 
bia University, Dr. E. W. Scripture, through 
the columns of the New York Medical Record. 
There are three methods of getting at the 
facts of mental life, explains Dr. Scripture. 
The first is that of simple observation. This 


leads to treatment by the physician by the 
usual medical procedure. The second method 
of getting at the facts of mental life is by 
that of experimental psychology. Its aim is 
a most careful and accurate analysis of a 
patient’s mental condition by tests and records. 
This has been much exploited in Jay and 
technical publications in late years. The 
third method—involving medical reports from 
a quite new psychological world—is that of 
psychanalysis. 

To take up Doctor Scripture’s exposition 
before the New York Academy of Medicine, 
as, copied in the medical organ already 
named, suppose a patient presents himself 
with a paresis of the right arm which began 
years ago. There is not the slightest symp- 
tom of anything organically wrong. It is 
evidently a hysterical paralysis. Or suppose 
a man appears complaining that he is tortured 
beyond endurance by a fear that he can not 
perspire. He never has the slightest diffi- 
culty and he knows the fear to be foolish. 
Yet this fear is so constant and overpowering 
that he has been obliged to give up work. 
Again a patient comes to the office saying 
that for years he has been tortured by a fear 
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of touching filth, He washes his hands a 
hundred times a day. 

Such cases are beyond the methods of ob- 
servation. In our own mental life there is 
nothing like such conditions. They are so 
far beyond our understanding that they seem 
weird or incomprehensible. The patient with 
the fear of filth told Doctor Scripture that 
he knew it to be nonsensical and that he spent 
hours in discussing it with himself. It is one 
of the greatest feats of the method of psychanal- 
ysis that it has found the mental mechanism 
of such cases. 

To analyze a case of the sort, recourse is 
had by Doctor Jung to his so-called associa- 
tion method. In this a word is spoken and 
the patient is required to say at once what 
he first thought of. The time taken is meas- 
ured with a stop-watch. After a hundred 
such associations the patient is required to 
tell again what he thought of in each case. 
Whenever the time of association is unusually 
long, when there is evidence of forgetfulness, 
when the patient does not respond at all to 
the word called out, when his association is 
superficial—in short whenever the association 
is of unusual character—the word called out 
touched upon some topic on which the per- 
son was highly sensitive. A sensitive topic 
in one case was an experience on the water 
and a record of it works out in this style: 


SENSITIVE 
TOPIC OR 

WORD SPOKEN. ASSOCIA’N. TIME. MEMORY. COMPLEX. 

head hair 1.4 * 

green meadow 1.6 x 

water , deep 5.0 swim 

stick knife 1.6 x 

long table 12 x 

ship sink 3.4 steamer 

ask answer 1.6 x 

wool knit 1.6 x 

obstinate friendly 1.4 x 

lake water 4.0 blue 

sick well 1.8 s 

ink black 1:2 x 

swim can 3.8 water 


Applied to the man with the paretic arm 
the association tests showed that the words in 
the list where the most disturbance occurred 


(long time, forgetfulness) were “proud,” 
“pure,” “arm,” “bird,” “death,” “sin.” The 
words he thought of as associations most fre-~ 
quently were “love,” and “like,” 8 times; 
“not,” 6; “I,” 4; “marriage,” 3; “arm,” 3; 
“lake,” 3. Now just try to put these words 


together as a picture of his mental condition. 
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“IT am (or was) proud that I am (or was) 
pure. I have sinned. I would prefer death. 
I do not love my wife (marriage).” The 
words “arm,” “bird,’ “lake” remain unex- 
plained. Nevertheless a moral catastrophe is 
revealed. 

This will be more evident to the lay mind 
from another case—that of a happily married 
woman subject to explosions of jealousy with 
outbreaks of violence and of running away 
from the house. These outbreaks she care- 
fully concealed from the rest of the family. 
She wreaked her temper on her husband, who 
was a model man. In the association tests 
the strongest disturbances occurred with the 
words “happiness,” “anxiety,” “religion,” 
“choose,” “marry,” “part,” “death,” “die.” 
In her associations she uses “like” 13 times, 
“man,” 10; “child,” 7; “necessary,” 7; “beau- 
tiful,” 6; “I,” 4. 

It was possible to guess the story from these 
results alone, but it was easier to confront 
her with the record and show her conclusively 
that she has revealed something compromis- 
ing to her happiness, that she is anxious about 
something, that religious questions are trou- 
bling her. The patient owned up that she was 
not happy with her husband, that she is 
anxious about the future and does not know 
what to do, that she is married outside of 
her religion and to a man whom she chose 
against the wishes of her parents and that she 
is debating whether she shall part with him 
or die. 

Another method of psychanalysis is that of 
running associations. This was introduced 
by Freud: 


“The patient is told to let his mind wander 
with perfect freedom and to tell his thoughts as 
they arise. The method is useful in the most 
varied ways. It must first be made clear to the 
patient that his cure depends upon telling - the 
truth; no matter how private may be the thought 
that arises, he must tell it frankly to the physician. 

“This method I will illustrate by the case re- 
ported by a clergyman of Zurich. He noticed in 
a composition written by one of his pupils, a boy 
of eleven years, indications of strained relations 
among the members of the family. Knowing 
that he could not possibly get the facts otherwise, 
he applied a combination of the association ex- 
periment with running associations. For ex- 
ample, the word ‘water’ aroused the association 
‘corpse’ after four seconds. Thereafter the boy 
associated ‘ship,’ a ‘drowned person,’ ‘I saw how 
a drowned person was taken into a boat.’ ‘Now 
tell all the words that occur to you,’ said the 
clergyman. ‘Bathe, swimming, bathhouse, bot- 
tom, seaweed, shark, earth, stone, springboard, 
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air, chain, beam, submarine boat, crew, no air, 
drowned.’ ‘What occurs to you nov?’ asked the 
clergyman. ‘I saw some moving pictures with 
two divers that found gold. One cut the air tube 
of the other, took the gold, and went up.’ The 
word ‘diver’ brought up the association of ‘the 
dead diver in the moving pictures. We could 
see his pale face. We once got a wax mask 
representing a dying king with eyes turned up. 
Arno (his brother) put on the mask and wrapped 
a shroud around him. He looked like a ghost. 
I was frightened. The dying diver reminds me 
of this wax figure (meaning his brother in the 
mask).’ Over and over again the boy produces 
series of associations ending up in some repre- 
sensations of his brother as dead, as in prison, as 
tortured, as murdered by himself, as crucified, 
etc. It was very evident that he hated his 
brother from the bottom of his soul. This he 
did not realize in the least himself. The in- 
formation and the treatment came through this 
method of psychanalysis. 

“The method of running association is based on 
certain laws of the association of ideas. One of 
these we may state as follows: The oftener an 
idea or an element of an idea has been in mind 
the more frequently it will appear in associations. 
The brother Arno was constantly in little Max’s 
mind; no matter what he started to think about, 
the thought of Arno would sooner or later ap- 
pear. Another law is that the intenser an idea is 
or the more emotion it arouses the more often it 
recurs. A person will remember the time he 
made a fool of himself, no matter how much he 
wishes to forget it. Start any one on memory 
associations, and he will inevitably land over and 
over again on the chief topics in his mind and 
will involuntarily deliver his secrets over to you. 

“The more the running association is freed 
from the control the better the information con- 
cerning the person’s mind. Seat yourself in 
quiet and let your mind wander in associations. 
You will notice that at each step a dozen new 
things crowd in together. Instinctively you pick 
out one and proceed. For example, with the 
word ‘lamp’ there appear at once to my mind in 
half-formed condition a certain gas flame, a cer- 
tain electric light, a certain proverb, etc.; one of 
these I have to catch because I cannot think 
clearly of all of them at the same time. I catch 
the certain electric lamp. It is in a certain room; 
this leads my thoughts in that direction. If I 
had caught the gas flame, my thoughts would 
have gone otherwise.” 


From childhood up we have been trained to 
control our thoughts, to proceed in an orderly 
fashion, to speak only in a modest way, even 
to think in a modest way. This control be- 


comes automatic. When we let the thoughts 
wander, we automatically catch only those 
thoughts that fit our training. In the pres- 
ence of another person we are trained to 
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speak only in a discreet manner; even to 
think otherwise is not proper. Automatically 
we catch only the discreet thoughts and sup- 
press the others. In the doctor’s office the 
conversation is freer, but even here it usually 
requires some training before the patient can 
let himself think freely. 

Another method is that of assigning a topic 
concerning which all impromptu thoughts are 
to be noted down. For example, the physi- 
cian tells the patient to note down on the 
spot each thought that arises impromptu con- 
cerning himself (the physician). Thus a 
patient reports that in an entirely impromptu 
manner the thought occurred to him that the 
doctor was getting bald. On another occa- 
sion he said he thought the doctor was get- 
ting stout, and so on. An entire group of 
these observations revolved around the signs 
of advancing age. This was in fact the great 
trouble of the patient. He felt that he was 
getting old. This line of psychanalysis lets 
a flood of light in upon the dark places of 
the human soul and heart: 


“Another patient reports that the thought had 
occurred to him that the doctor was extremely 
considerate of the feelings of his patients, that 
he was really rather bashful, and so on. This 
simply reflected the patient’s condition of bash- 
fulness and overanxiety about how people felt 
toward him. Still another patient thought that 
the doctor must make a great deal of money out 
of his practice, that he dressed in expensive 
clothes, etc. Of course, the inference was at 
once clear, namely, that the patient’s thoughts 
centered around money. I have never had an 
experience quite like one that Dr. Jung related 
to me. One of his patients, a clergyman, told 
him that the thought had occurred that Dr. Jung 
was not strictly truthful, that he was not quite 
honorable in dealing with his patients, that he did 
not believe that he led a strictly moral life, ete. 
Before knowing the facts of. the case Dr. Jung 
replied, ‘It is you who are the liar, you have not 
acted honorably with your parishioners; you are 
doing something immoral.’ The thoughts that 
arise impromptu like this are always reflections 
of the patient’s own personality.” 


Nor has this new method of psychanalysis 
produced results less remarkable in the inter- 
pretation of dreams. It seems that the dream 
is in reality a clue to the mental and even the 
physical life of far greater importance than 
any scientist has ever suspected or been dis- 
posed to admit. For the man who tells what 
he has dreamed the night before is revealing, 
did he but know it, the inmost secret of his 


‘whole life. 
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THE ONE SUPERNATURAL FACT THAT IS 
SCIENTIFICALLY ESTABLISHED 


LL attempts to explain away the mir- 
acles of the Bible as merely natural 
occurrences, wrongly supposed to 
be miraculous by those whe wit- 

nessed them, are now so justly regarded as 
failures that we need not waste time with 
them. In this style does that most distin- 
guished of living medical psychologists, Doc- 
tor William Hanna Thomson, of the Roosevelt 
Hospital in New York, preface a study of 
the whole subject of miracles in Everybody's 
Magazine. The supernatural, he deliberately 
asserts, enters too deeply into the very essence 
of that which a Christian must believe for it 
to be appreciably affected by details concern- 
ing any particular miracles. Without the su- 
pernatural the Christian religion is nothing. 
On the other hand, an honest disbeliever 
in the possibility of miracles can make out a 
strong case. The uniformity of law, with its 
never failing sequence of cause and effect, 
meets us not only here, Doctor Thomson re- 
minds us, but everywhere in the visible heav- 
ens. This is because we now know that the 


most distant stars are composed of much the 


same materials as those of our earth. Hence 
they are subject to the same physical and 
chemical laws that govern our own world. 

Again, the development of the forms of life 
here was for a while regarded as an excep- 
tion in that it afforded signs of separate acts 
of creation. But that conception also has 
given way to one of the uniformity in the 
operations, through long periods of geological 
time, of the same forces which still affect the 
living world. Dr. Thomson says: 


“No competent biologist now doubts that the 
most varied and complex forms of life, whether 
plant or animal, are derived by lineal descent 
from earlier and more primitive forms, and in 
this man’s physical being must also be included, 
since it shares with other mammalia the same 
kind of flesh and blood. This unbroken continu- 
ity is the firm basis of all calculations in our daily 
lives. We never fear that the same causes will 
ever fail to produce the same effects. Hence the 
more our knowledge, or, in other words, our 
science, increases, the less room is there left for 
the miraculous; and here, therefore, we find the 
true source of the alleged conflict between science 
and religion. 

“Moreover, we may add that this all-sufficiency 
of natural, instead of supernatural, causes or 
agencies is the established conviction of only 
modern times. In former ages every variety of 


occult or spiritual powers was imagined to rule 
the world, chief among which was Magic, firmly 
believed in by both the intelligent and the ig- 
norant peoples. A good example is the story of 
the Greek goddess Circe, in Homer’s ‘Odyssey,’ 
who with the stroke of her wand forthwith 
turned a ship’s whole crew into squealing pigs. 
But so was all Nature peopled with personal, tho 
invisible, powers, some of them good and others 
cruel and malignant. Miracles, therefore, instead 
of being surprizing, were to be expected, and 
thus tales of their actual occurrence became as 
numerous as any other stories. On that account 
it was not at all unnatural that there were those 
who ascribed the miracles of Jesus himself to 
his codperation with Satan. 

“Nor did such stories cease with the days of 
the Gospels, for all through the Middle Ages 
miracles by saints continued to be recounted, and 
even in the sixteenth century Saint Francis 
Xavier is credited with performing many miracles 
by which he converted: multitudes of Oriental 
heathen. It is worthy of note, however, that 
these narratives were not committed to writing 
by Xavier’s immediate companions, but by others 
who lived some time after him.” 


But, so Doctor Thomson reiterates, the 
Christian religion is nothing without the su- 
pernatural or that which does not belong to 
the order of nature. The question then be- 
comes: Is there anything in this world now 
which is truly supernaturel? Because, if there 
is, we may find in it a solution of the ques- 
tion of miracles. We should, however, first 
define what the term supernatural means. It 
is a word which does not apply to anything 
inanimate, however great, whether it be a 
mountain or a cataract. Nor can it be syn- 
onymous with what is unnatural, for it al- 
ways implies something which is essentially 
so far above and beyond the natural powers 
with which it is compared that it never can 
be confounded with them. Thus until recently 
it would have been pronounced miraculous and 
supernatural for a man to communicate in- 
stantaneously across an ocean. But that was 
a mistake, for it is now an event of daily oc- 
currence and therefore it never was super- 
natural for man. Nevertheless, it remains 
wholly supernatural for the capacities of an 
ape. At this point Doctor Thomson resorts 
to illustration. 


“It is not often that many sides of a great 
problem can be covered by one illustration. But 
we think that this is nearly done by a spectacle 
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which daily meets the tourist in the great clock 
of the Cathedral of Strassburg. This clock, 
which is twenty feet in height, was made by Jean 
Baptiste Schwilgué in 1842. Besides various 
astronomical devices indicating true solar time, 
it has a great planetarium in which the revolu- 
tions of the planets are represented, so that the 
relative positions of each at any time can be seen 
at a glance. Then on a platform above are 
movable figures representing the four ages of 
man. - At the first quarter of an hour a child 
strikes the bell with a rattle; a youth in the garb 
of a hunter strikes it with an arrow at the half 
hour; at the third quarter a warrior strikes it 
with his sword, and at the fourth quarter an old 
man strikes it with his crutch. Then a figure of 
Death appears and strikes the full hour with a 
fleshless bone. On the highest platform is a 
natural-sized figure of Christ, and when Death 
strikes the hour at noon the Twelve Apostles pass 
before the feet of their Master, bowing as they 
do so. As Peter passes, a large cock perched off 
on one side flaps his wings, ruffles his neck, and 
gives three times a loud and perfectly natural 
crow. ... Each goes as it is wound up to go. 
But what does Jean Baptiste Schwilgué, who de- 
signed and made all this wonderful clock mechan- 
ism—what does he represent? Here, on the one 
hand, we have most perfect samples of mechan- 
ism, and, on the other, the man Jean Baptiste 
Schwilgué. What is the difference between these 
things thus side by side?” 

This question suffices in its way to suggest 
the greatest of human problems. What is this 
world of ours with all that it contains, man 
included? There can be no middle ground 
between two mutually and essentially oppos- 
ing answers to this question. The first is, 
that this world with all its contents is but 
one great mechanism, regulated by the law of 
its being, in which there can be nothing con- 
trary to or above that law. Now, law is im- 
personal, unfeeling and invariable. The law 
of gravitation is quite as operative in the most 
distant star in the heavens as it is here on 
earth. The other answer is that man as a 
being is an exception to everything in nature. 
In his physical frame he is as much a mechan- 
ism as are the other animals. It is difficult to 
imagine how it could be otherwise if he is to 
live on earth. But as a being man is essen- 
tially supernatural, with nothing equal to or 
corresponding to him in this world of nature. 

This fact immediately appears, says Doctor 
Thomson, when we consider how entirely out 
of place a conscious human personality would 
be among the apostolic automatons of this 
clock. The difference between mechanism and 
a personality is not one of degree, but of kind, 
for consciousness and purpose are not things 
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that can be made. We might as well say at 
once that this clock made itself as to ignore 
the human person to whom alone it owes its 
existence. 


“But we have merely begun with the facts of 
wholly supernatural human capacities. Jean Bap- 
tiste Schwilgué, when he left his Strassburg clock 
as it is, did not do so because he had exhausted 
his powers of making mechanical devices. He 
might have added as many as he chose of other 
imitations of life, such as Judas, whom he omit- 
ted, or groups of scoffing priests and scribes. 

“In fact, man’s ability to create mechanisms is 
unlimited and illimitable, whether it be a watch, 
a dynamo, a miscroscope, a theodolite, a sewing 
machine, a phonograph, or anything else which he 
cares to make By the same faculty he causes a 
waterfall to light the streets of a town miles 
away. He may be seen erecting poles for a tele- 
graph, or for the more marvelous telephone line, 
or, lastly, for talking across oceans by means of 
the mysterious ether which pervades all space. 
No one, indeed, can say what he will not yet do 
by virtue of this great innate equipment which he 
alone on this earth possesses. Meantime, this 
capacity is not in the least like an animal instinct, 
for instinctive actions do not vary. Bees still 
construct the same cells for honey which bees did 
in the Tertiary period.” 


Nor, again, can any part of this power be 
ascribed to the exceptional development and 
organization of man’s brain. The extinct ani- 
mals of past geological ages, tho great in bulk, 
yet were characterized by diminutive brains. 
This fact is used by some to explain man’s 
superiority, because relatively to his size man 
has a larger brain than any preceding crea- 
ture. But modern medical science has dis- 
posed of this conception because, first, as to 
organization, the brains of other primates, 
such as the orang and the chimpanzee, re- 
semble man’s in every particular. As Huxley 
has shown, the human brain does not possess 
a single small convolution which is not also 
present in the brains of these apes. But, 
more than all, the demonstrated fact about 
the human brain is that only one of its two 
perfectly matched hemispheres is ever used. 

The truth is, as Doctor Thomson sums the 
matter up, that man is as little included within 
the limitations of animal life as an archangel 
would be if he visited this earth. Man is al- 
ready equipped with an archangel’s powers, as 
he would prove if only he had the time to do 
so, instead of the few and ever hampered 
years of his earthly existence. A human being 
remains the one supernatural fact that has 
been scientifically established and proved. 
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N THE old days the personality of Christ 
was sacrosanct, and efforts to portray 
it in secular literature were regarded 
as almost impious. But during recent 

years writers in many countries have found a 

peculiar fascination in attempts to interpret 

Christ familiarly, often in a modern environ- 

ment. Elsa Barker, the American poetess, 

deserted her muse for a while to write “The 

Son of Mary Bethel.” Her novel is one of 

several of a similar nature by distinguished 

British and American authors. Dutch and 

German writers have also undertaken the dif- 

ficult task of portraying Christ in a modern 

guise. Some years ago, Gustav Frenssen’s 

“Hilligenlei,” with its Christ-hero, sold ex- 

tensively in Germany. At that time Gerhart 

Hauptmann, the dramatist, had already given, 

in ‘““Hannele,” his dream picture of Christ. Now 

he has written a novel based on the Christ- 
theme. The fever fantasy thrown upon the 
screen of a sick child’s fancy has grown to the 

vivid compelling figure of “Emanuel Quint,” 

a man of sorrows, in “Der Narr in Christo”— 

“The Fool in Christ.” It seems that this sub- 

ject, so big with possibilities and so full of 

appeal to Hauptmann’s deeply religious na- 
ture, has absorbed the best of his thought-life 
during the last years (the book is said to 
have been begun as early as 1896), during 
which the rich promise of his genius con- 
tained in his dramatic works, from “The 

Weavers” to “The Sunken Bell,” seemed to 

remain unfulfilled. The book represents a 

most profound study of mystical fanaticism, 
a gospel of world renunciation, written in an 
admirably simple and straightforward style. 
“The Fool in Christ, Emanuel Quint,” re- 
marks the Cincinnati Times-Star, “is rather 
in the style of Russian than German literature 
and completes Hauptmann’s transition from 
the literature of action to the literature of 
self-abnegation. Its hero is a young man 
who begins by being exclusively engrossed in 
the great truths of Christianity, and ends by 
personality identifying himself with the 
greatest protagonist of the Christian world 
drama.” 

The life of a man of our own generation 
is placed in a close parallel with the life of 
the Savior. He grows up in an atmosphere 


GERHART HAUPTMANN’S SILESIAN MESSIAD 








of the most poignant poverty. Clad in rags, 
with bare feet, the child roams through the 
Silesian mountains. He spends his entire life 
hunted, laughed at, despised. But there is in 
him a strange mysterious power, the unswerv- 
ing will of a redeemer. His sole consolation 
is the gospel. The Bible is the one book he 
has read, and in his unlearned mind the 
strange prophecies of the Book of Revelations 
take on a vivid personal color. 

Hauptmann introduces Quint preaching in 
the market square of his home village. The 
pale, fleshless boy is the fruit of an illegitimate 
attachment. His unkempt reddish hair and 
beard meet with derision. The authorities 
arrest him, but find him without blame, a 
harmless dreamer. He is sent to the home 
of his mother, which is a living hell to the 
sensitive boy. Beaten by his stepfather, who 
never ceases to see in him the living, unfor- 
given sin of the mother; hated by his step- 
brother, who revolts against the strange 
dignity of the “loafer”; and chided by his 
mother, who, tho loving him, sees in him 
the cause of her misery, he soon leaves the 
house and loses himself in the wilderness of 
the Silesian forests. Here he is found by 
two brothers, poor weavers, who have become 
attracted to him since his first homily and 
who are devoted to him with a blind faith. 
They have tested the new prophet by sum- 
moning him to the hut of their dying father, 
who, after Quint’s prayer, falls into a deep 
sleep, from which he arises cured. “The 
Fool,” who so far had made no pretensions as 
a healer, is already half on the way to be- 
come an unconscious impostor. With the two 
brothers and a few smuggler vagabonds he 
wanders over the hills, never taking money, 
preaching, reviled and in one instance almost 
stoned to death. Chased from the Austrian 
frontier back to Prussian territory, he is ar- 
rested, taken to his home town amid the jeers 
and insults of his townspeople, and put into 
prison. 

Here, amid prison sufferings, comes the 
great mysterious experience of Emanuel 
Quint. In a strange dream he feels his com- 


plete unification with the personality of Christ, 
and he begins to conceive himself as some- 
thing more than a mere instrument of revela- 
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tion. More and more he uses the words of 
the Scriptures in his conversations, being mis- 
understood by his adherents, who in the mean 
while have grown in number. There is a 
short resting spell in the “Fool’s” life at this 
period when a wealthy noblewoman takes pity 
on him and lodges him with the gardener of 
her estates. Little Ruth, his host’s daughter, 
comes completely under his magnetic spell, 
and when a commanding inner voice drives 
him to steal out of the house and to join his 
followers, who in the meanwhile have set up 
a Christian theocracy in a deserted mill, with 
communistic ideas and extreme practises, she 
forsakes her home and flies to the mill. 
Emanuel receives her like a wayward child 
and brings her back to her parents unharmed; 
but the disappearance of the girl has wrought 
up the population to a terrible pitch of excite- 
ment and again he becomes the victim of 
public wrath. 

From now on he treads the ecstatic’s inev- 
itable path. After swearing by the Bible all 
his life he ends by abjuring it. His conviction 
of identity with the divine principle increases 
and his life becomes a close imitation of the 
life of Christ. He, too, goes to the capital 
of the province, finds in Breslau his Mary 
Magdalene, washes feet and kisses the hand 
that smites him. He even finds his Judas. 
At the hands of a false disciple, Emanuel’s 
little admirer, Ruth, meets a terrible death. 
Quint is unjustly accused, and so completely 
has he identified himself with Christ that he 
shoulders the guilt in order to become a vic- 
tim of human injustice. But this, which he 
calls his triumph, is denied him. His inno- 
cence is proven, he is quietly released, and he 
finds himself deserted. Then begin the wan- 
derings of the “Fool” all through Germany, 
his reason shattered. He calls himself now 
only the “Savior.” He is rejected and re- 
viled in each town and hamlet until at last 
he finds a merciful death in the Alpine 
snows. 

It is interesting to know that Quint’s figure 
is not only a figure of romance. There ap- 
peared at a time when Hauptmann was a 
mere boy in Silesia a man who professed to be 
the reincarnated Christ, and it is even said 
that Hauptmann met him once preaching. 
The outward occurrences of the “Fool” in the 
book coincide closely with the life of this 
strange personality, but it is the wonderful 
psychological delineation which makes Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s Quint so compelling a 
figure. 
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MASTER-DRAMATIST AND SEER 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s first dream-portrayal of Christ in 
his drama, “Hannele,”’ has matured into the vivid com- 
pelling figure of his latest novel, ““The Fool in Christ.” 


Nobody, says Paul Schlenther, in Der Zeit- 
geist, would dream of placing Quint side by 


side with the Nazarene. But already this 
latter-day creation of Hauptmann has aroused 
a great question, a question which is bound 
to stir the emotions not only of Christian 
believers, but of humanity in general. “The 
author never touches on that question; but, 
invisibly, it trembles in the air of all the 
events in the book: How would the real 
Christ fare in this world if he should come 
among humanity with the ideal demands of 
his sermon on the mount? Would he fare 
better than the poor, half-crazed Emanuel 
Quint, who in the purity of his heart and in 
the unlimited devotion to his unworldly teach- 
ing bears a strange resemblance to him? 
How far is the world even yet from under- 
standing the true spirit of Christ’s ministry?” 
It seems likely that this book, already greeted 
by German critics as a work worthy of Haupt- 
mann’s genius, will ultimately take its place 
among the masterpieces ef contemporary 
literature. 
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“THE HAVOC OF PRUDERY” 


OR the past year or two, a movement 
inculcating higher standards of sex- 
morality than those now existing and 
advocating a wide dissemination of 

knowledge bearing on sex and eugenics has 
been attaining considerable proportions in this 
country. Conservatives and radicals are both 
represented in the crusade. The former in- 
clude such diverse types of publicist as Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, and 
Edward Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and are organized in an Ameri- 
can Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis. The latter have just started their own 
organization, the American Society of Med- 
ical Sociology, headed by Dr. William J. Rob- 
inson, of New York. 

The movement is finding at least partial ex- 
pression in the magazines, and, in particular, 
in Pearson’s Magazine. Sex-problems are ad- 
mittedly difficult to discuss, but, in the eyes of 
the editor of Pearson’s, they are as important 
as they are difficult. “I believe,” he says, “that 
there is no subject named in the Bible or the 
dictionary which cannot be discussed with en- 
tire modesty and delicacy in any company, no 
matter how sensitive either on account of sex 
or age, when the purpose of such discussion is 
the betterment of morals, the safeguarding of 
health, or any other form of improvement in 
the standards of civilization.” He says fur- 
ther: 


“No concatenation of circumstances brings 
more misery to humanity than that caused by 
certain diseases which thrive solely because of 
prudery and false reticence. It does not meet the 
question to say that these ailments cannot be dis- 
cussed by ‘polite’ people. The man or woman 
who thus contends is declaring that it is more 
respectable to have the diseases than to speak of 
them. And these same diseases are working an 
evil upon the American people beside which the 
ravages of tuberculosis are as naught. Public 
discussion is the only process by which public 
conscience can be awakened. An awakened pub- 
lic conscience is the only means by which condi- 
tions may be bettered.” 


With a view to stimulating public discus- 
sion and awakening the public conscience, 
Pearson’s has published two articles on “The 
Havoc of Prudery” from the pen of William 
Lee Howard, M.D. Dr. Howard has had ex- 
perience in the hospitals of New York, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna; he was chairman of the 
psychological section of the International 


Medico-legal Congress. He says what he has 
to say very simply and plainly. 

The “most destructive enemy man has to- 
day,’ Dr. Howard tells us, is venereal disease, 
and among the American people venereal dis- 
ease has been allowed to penetrate unchecked, 
uncontrolled. “It is honey-combing the na- 
tion. It has stuck its slimy head into innocent 
families, left its germs on the infant’s lips, 
coiled its poisonous body around the public 
high school youth.” While not concerned 
primarily with the moral side of this disease, 
Dr. Howard maintains, that it has its starting 
point in “evil habits and immoral living.” He 
continues : 


“Smallpox, typhoid fever, arise’ through ignor 
ance of health laws, through filth, through dis- 
seminating the germs where the innocent can be- 
come victims. But we recognize and regulate 
these germ diseases. We have laws controlling 
their spread. We isolate the smallpox victim;, 
we vaccinate the people. We see to it that our 
water supply is kept pure and make it a criminal 
offense to pollute in any manner food or water. 

“Yet these are sporadic diseases. 

“The almost universal plague which will, if 
longer allowed to spread, create a holocaust 
throughout the nation, is ignored, denied recogni- 
tion in church and family laws by the people.” 


This nation, Dr. Howard charges, has been 
“prudery drunk,” and the newspapers have 
been prevented from carrying right instruc- 
tion and correct information into the homes 
of the masses. As a result, there has sprung 
up “a veritable horde of unscrupulous, lying, 
criminal charlatans who, by the aid of the 
weak laws of the different States, are permit- 
ted to carry on their nefarious work and 
gather in the dollars of the ignorant, inno- 
cent and superstitious.” Dr. Howard goes on 
to reinforce his statements by a definite ex- 
ample: 


“There are given each winter in Boston public 
lectures upon health and medical matters. These 
lectures are attended by crowds of interested 
people and the information given is of great prac- 
tical value and fully appreciated. The daily 
papers announce the programs days ahead, and 
after each lecture give a summary of its most 
important facts. That is, they do so in all but 
that of the most important lecture—the one on 
venereal diseases. 

“In a recent announcement of a public lecture 
upon syphilis to be given by an honored professor 
emeritus—Harvard—a man so upright in his life 
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that it is impossible to imagine anything common 
or uficlean connected with him, the daily papers 
ignored completely his most valuable and _ in- 
structive talk. What he had to say was most 
vital to the health and morals of the people, but 
by the cowardly silence of the daily papers the 
truth was suppressed and the way opened for the 
lies of the advertising quacks. 

“Words and facts which would have saved 
many a youth from physical destruction, warned 
the girls that to marry those of unclean habits 
leads to the hospital, the asylum, the grave, were 
kept from them. Where then do the youths and 
girls go for advice and treatment, if the words 
of honorable men are not allowed to enter their 
homes? 

“To the quacks and all those of dishonorable 
character—of course.” 


Hundreds of thousands of youths and men, 
Dr. Howard computes, are having their spir- 
itual growth distorted and disturbed through 
fear—‘‘a terrible fear of self’—because they 
are left the prey of quacks; and this, he feels, 
could be prevented if the truth. were taught 
at school and in homes. The continental coun- 
tries are far ahead of America in their atti- 
tude toward sexual hygiene and _ morals. 
Courses of instruction on all important sexual 
matters are already given in schools and uni- 
versities in Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. In Finland, Switzerland and Hungary 
such instruction is even authorized by law. 
Great authorities on sex, such as Auguste 
Forel and Mendel, have put their learning at 
the disposal of their governments, so that now, 
Dr. Howard assures us, “no youth leaves the 
high schools or universities without a solid 
working foundation for keeping morally and 
physically clean.” In America the situation 
is very different. There are no provisions 
made in the public schools or universities for 
this teaching of a most vital matter. There 
are, it is true, lectures given in some of the 
universities on sexual hygiene and venereal 
disease—notably those of Dr. Willson at the 
University of Pennsylvania; but the lectures, 
Dr. Howard comments, “are sporadic and 
generally lacking in plain speaking. Some of 
the foremost preparatory schools are now 
seeking for the proper teachers of such sub- 
jects; a most important factor in impressing 
the youth, for such a man must have a per- 
sonality that appeals to boys.” 

The whole problem of sexual health and 
ethics, as Dr. Howard sees it, is bound up in 
education looking toward a clearer under- 
standing of the facts of human nature, rem- 
edies for disease,.and final federal control 
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over all medical matters. There is a sense, 
he further admits, in which it is bound up in 
education in moral feeling and conduct: 


“The regulation of prostitution so as to prevent 
venereal diseases is at present a hopeless task. It 
cannot be done. There are many medical and 
social reasons why this control of venereal dis 
eases through regulating prostitution is impos 
sible. We can only reach it indirectly, by edu 
cating the youths of the land to the fact that 
continence is the royal road to physical and 
mental prowess. Incontinence is not a sign of 
manhood, It is a sure sign that an incontinent 
youth will not grow to full and complete moral, 
physical and mental development.” 


Dr. Howard holds that the neglect of par- 
ents is responsible for many of the worst fea- 
tures of the present situation. “Every doc- 
tor,” he says, “knows only too well that the 
laxity and utter carelessness which is to be 
found in American homes to-day leads to im- 
morality in the lives of boys and girls.” He 
is strongly against co-education, at least after 
puberty, and writes on this point: “We must 
have separate schools for the sexes after they 
pass the primary schools. Let there be manly 
and womanly instruction in all these important 
subjects. Shove false prudery into the gar- 
bage cans; throw out all teachers who will not 
recognize the important sex differentiation at 
the volcanic age of adolescence.” 

The establishment of Separate Courts in 
New York City is hailed by Dr. Howard as a 
step in the right direction. The new law pro- 
vides for two separate courts where all women 
arrested day or nicht will be taken for trial. 
Here all women arrested for offenses against 
public morals will be examined, and those hav- 
ing contagious diseases sent where they will 
be isolated until free from the germs. What 
is needed above all, Dr. Howard concludes, is 
scientific, practical and sociological handling 
of the problems involved. 


“It is the litthe babies, the children of the third 
and even the fourth generation, we want to save. 
To sum it up: we want a future nation free from 
those causes which are rapidly filling our hos- 
pitals, asylums, reformatories, blind asylums, 
sanatoriums. We want a future nation of men 
and women, not a decadent nation of unfits. 

“Grasping this venereal question firmly, boldly, 
scientifically, is our only way. The New Courts 
have made a good beginning. 

“Blinded by prudery, manacled by conventional- 
ity, neglectful through ignorance, the American 
mothers and fathers allow their daughters license 
for full sway of adolescent impulses,” 
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EMMA GOLDMAN’S FAITH 


MMA GOLDMAN —the notorious, in- 
sistent, rebellious, enigmatical Emma 
Goldman—has_ published her first 
book, “Anarchism and Other Es- 

says.”* In it she records “the mental and 
soul struggles of twenty-one years,” and re- 
cites all the articles of that strange and sub- 
versive creed in behalf of which she has 
suffered imprisonment, contumely and every 
kind of persecution. The book is a vivid 
revelation of a unique personality. It appears 
at a time when Anarchistic ideas are un- 
doubtedly in the ascendant throughout the 
world. 

In spite of all that has been said and 
printed about Emma Goldman, the real 
woman is almost unknown. “The sensational 
press,” her friend Hippolyte Havel declares, 
in a biographical sketch that opens her book, 
“has surrounded her name with so much mis- 
representation and slander, it would seem 
almost a miracle that, in spite of this web of 
calumny, the truth breaks through and a 
better appreciation of this much maligned 
idealist begins to manifest itself.” Mr. Havel 
compares Emma Goldman with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft and Louise Michel; he looks confi- 
dently forward to a time when she will be 
awarded her “proper niche of honor in the 
temple of human emancipation.” She has 
“risen to the topmost heights,” he exclaims, 
and “has also tasted the bitter dregs of life.” 
Deep sympathy and compassion for suffering 
humanity, and “an inexorable honesty toward 
herself,” he delineates as her leading traits. 
He continues: 


“No person, whether friend or foe, shall pre- 
sume. to control her goal or dictate her mode of 
life. She would perish rather than sacrifice her 
convictions, or the right of self-ownership of 
soul and body. Respectability could easily for- 
give the teaching of theoretic Anarchism; but 
Emma Goldman does not merely preach the new 
philosophy; she also persists in living it,—and 
that is the one supreme, unforgivable crime. 
Were she, like so many radicals, to consider her 
ideal as merely an intellectual ornament; were 
she to make concessions to existing society and 
compromise with old prejudices,—then even the 
most’ radical views could be pardoned in her. 
But that she takes her radicalism seriously; that 
it has permeated her blood and marrow to the 
extent where she not merely teaches, but also 
practices her convictions—this shocks even the 


* Mother Earth Publishing Association, 210 East 13th 
Street, New York. 


radical Mrs. Grundy. Emma Goldman lives her 
own life; she associates with publicans—hence 
the indignation of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” 


What is Anarchism? The word is derived 
from two Greek words meaning “without 
rule.” It signifies freedom—absolute, uncon- 
ditional, uninvasive freedom. Emma _ Gold- 
man cites and indorses the dictionary defini- 
tion : 


ANARCHISM :—The philosophy of a new so- 
cial order based on liberty unrestricted by 
man-made law;. the theory that all forms of 
government rest on violence, and are therefore 
wrong and harmful, as well as unnecessary. 


She goes on to elaborate this central prin- 
ciple as follows: 


“Freedom, expansion, opportunity, and, above 
all, peace and repose, alone can teach us the real 
dominant factors of human nature and all its 
wonderful possibilities. Anarchism stands 
for a social order based on the free grouping 
of individuals for the purpose of producing real 
social wealth; an order that will guarantee to 
every human being free access to the earth and 
full enjoyment of the necessities of life, accord- 
ing to individual desires, tastes, and inclinations. 

“Organization, as we understand it, is based, 
primarily, on freedom. It is a natural and vol- 
untary grouping of energies to secure results 
beneficial to humanity. 

“Tt is the harmony of organic growth which 
produces variety of color and form, the complete 
whole we admire in the flower. Analogously 
will the organized activity of free human beings, 
imbued with the spirit of solidarity, result in the 
perfection of social harmony, which we call An- 
archism. .. . 

“There is a mistaken notion that organization 
does not foster individual freedom; that, on the 
contrary, it means the decay of individuality. In 
reality, however, the true function of organiza- 
tion is to aid the development of personality. 

“Just as the animal cells, by mutual co-opera- 
tion, express their latent powers in formation of 
the complete organism, so does the individual, by 
co-operative effort with other individuals, attain 
his highest form of development. 

“An organization, in the true sense, cannot re- 
sult from the combination of mere nonentities. 
It must be composed of self-conscious, intelligent 
individualities. Indeed, the total of the possibili- 
ties and activities of an organization is repre- 
sented in the expression of individual energies. 

“It therefore logically follows that the greater 
the number of strong, self-conscious personalities 
in an organization, the less danger of stagnation, 
and the more intense its life element. 
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“Anarchism asserts the possibility of an organi- 
zation without discipline, fear, or punishment, 
and without the pressure of poverty: a new social 
organism which will make an end to the terrible 
struggle for the means of existence,—the savage 
struggle which undermines the finest qualities in 
man, and ever widens the social abyss. In short, 


Anarchism strives towards a social organization 
which will establish well-being for all.” 


All this sounds vague enough, but, in Emma 
Goldman’s view, its very virtue lies in its 
vagueness. “Anarchism,” she says, “can not 
consistently impose an iron-clad program or 
method on the future. The things every new 
generation has to fight, and which it can least 
overcome, are the burdens of the past, which 
holds us all as in a net. Anarchism, at least 
as I understand it, leaves posterity free to 
develop its own particular systems, in har- 
mony with its needs. Our most vivid imagi- 
nation can not foresee the potentialities of a 
race set free from external restraints. How, 
then, can any one assume to map out a line 
of conduct fer those to come?” 

If the question is asked, How are we to 
take even the first steps toward the Anarch- 
istic ideal? Emma Goldman answers: By 
emancipating ourselves from social, religious 
and sex superstitions; by thinking and living 
freely. ‘She turns to some of our greatest 
American thinkers for the spiritual buttresses 
of her argument. “All government in es- 
sence,” she says with Emerson, “is tyranny.” 
“All voting,” she says with Thoreau, “is a 
sort of gaming, like checkers, or backgammon, 
a playing with right and wrong; its obligation 
never exceeds that of expediency. Even voting 
for the right thing is doing nothing for it. A 
wise man will not leave the right to the mercy 
of chance, nor wish it to prevail through the 
power of the majority.” She continues: 

“The political superstition is still holding sway 
over the hearts and minds of the masses, but the 
true lovers of liberty will have no more to do 
with it. Iastead they believe, with Stirner, that 
man has as much liberty as he is willing to take. 
Anarchism therefore star:ds for direct action, the 
open defiance of, and resistance to, all laws and 
restrictions, economic, social and moral... . 

“Trade unionism, the economte arena of the 
modern gladiator, owes its existence to direct 
action. . . . Had trade-unionists sought to assert 
their cause through begging, pleading, and com- 


promise, trade-unionism would to-day be a neg-: 


ligible quantity. In France, in Spain, in Italy, 
in Russia, nay even in England (witness the grow- 
ing rebellion of English labor unions), direct, rev- 
olutionary, economic action has become so strong 
a force in the battle for industrial liberty as to 
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make the world realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of labor’s power. .The General Strike, the 
supreme expression of the economic conscious- 
ness of the workers, was ridiculed in America 
but a short time ago. Today every great strike, 
in order to win, musi realize the importance of 
the solidaric general protest. 

“Direct action, having proved effective along 
economic lines, is equally potent in the environ- 
ment of the individual. There a hundred forces 
encroach upon his being, and only persistent re- 
sistance to them will finally set him free.’ Direct 
action against the authority in the shop, direct 
action again the authority of the law, direct ac- 
tion against the invasive, meddlesome authority 
of our moral code, is the logical, consistent 
method of Anarchism.” 


But what of the violence, the assassination. 
with which, in the public mind, Anarchism is 
first of all associated? Emma Goldman faces 
this, as she faces every question, honestly, 
straightforwardly. “If you press down hu- 
manity far enough,” she contends, “some one 
will rise up and strike. It is well that it 
is so; otherwise there would be no limit to 
oppression.” She has never herself com- 
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mitted any act of violence, but she refuses to 
condemn such an act. “I do not approve of 
it, or condemn it. It is like an act of nature. 
It is beyond our praise or our condemnation.” 
In this spirit she analyzes the “cases” of 
Czolgosz, the assassin of President McKinley ; 
of Averbuch, who tried to take the life of 
Chief of Police Shippy in Chicago; of Alex- 
ander Berkman, who fired on Henry C. Frick; 
of Vaillant, who exploded a bomb in the Paris 
Chamber of Deputies; of Santo Caserio, who 
killed President Carnot; of Angiolillo, who 
shot to death Canovas del Castillo, the Prime 
Minister of Spain; of Bresci, who shot King 
Umberto; of Madar Sol Dhingra, who killed 
Sir Curzon Wylie,—and she tries to show 
how, in each case, “accumulated forces in our 
social and economic life, culminating in a 
political act of violence, are similar to the 
terrors of the atmosphere, manifested in storm 
and lightning.” Her closing words on this 
subject are: 


“Anarchism, more than any other social theory, 
values human life above things. All Anarchists 
agree with Tolstoy in this fundamental truth: if 
the production of any commodity necessitates the 
sacrifice of human life, society should do without 
that commodity, but it can not do without that 
life. That, however, nowise indicates that. An- 
archism teaches submission. How can it, when 
it knows that all suffering, all misery, all ills, 
result from the evil of submission? 

“Has not some American ancestor said, many 
years ago, that resistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God? And he was not an Anarchist even. I 
would say that resistance to tyranny is man’s 
highest ideal. So long as tyranny exists, in what- 
ever form, man’s deepest aspiration must resist 
it as inevitably as man must breathe. 

“Compared with the wholesale violence of cap- 
ital and government, political acts of violence are 
but a drop in the ocean. That so few resist is 
the strongest proof how terrible must be the con- 
flict between their souls and unbearable social 
iniquities. 

“High strung, like a violin string, they weep 
and moan for life, so relentless, so cruel, so ter- 
ribly inhuman. In a desperate moment the string 
breaks. Untuned ears hear nothing but discord. 
But those who feel the agonized cry understand 
its harmony; they hear in it the fulfillment of 
the most compelling moment of human nature. 

“Such is the psychology of political violence.” 


Emma _ Goldman’s attitude toward the 
woman’s problem is as original, in its way, 
as her interpretation of the psychology of 
political violence. She recognizes, as Ellen 
Key does, that woman is different from man, 
that it is not possible or desirable for woman, 
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as a sex, to enter into economic rivalry with 
man. She does not feel that woman’s suf- 
frage is of any particular importance. What 
woman needs, in Emma Goldman’s judgment, 
is a new spiritual outlook, a determination to 
live out her own distinctive functions on a 
higher plane. “The conclusion that Ellen 
Key draws and that I draw,” she tells us, “is 
not that the woman should go back to the 
kitchen. It means that she should work 
under conditions where it does not matter 
how much she can do, but how well she can 
do her work. We live in an age of quantity, 
not quality, and the woman naturally suffers 
most from that point of view. The woman 
problem will not be solved so long as she has 
to suffer from the narrow-minded slave-driv- 
ing habit of thought. The pace that the man 
has set is that of brute force or muscular 
vitality, and the woman is trying vainly to 
keep up. She cannot do it. I hold that she 
must accomplish what she has to do through 
her artistic sense, her intuitions, her psychic 
methods.” Emma Goldman confesses that 
she sometimes feels more in common with the 
old-fashioned mothers and hostesses of a gen- 
eration ago than with the new “emancipated” 
womeri who are flocking into the business and 
professional world with mannish airs, and 
who often disown and seem ashamed of the 
deepest instincts of their sex. Love and 
maternity, even under Anarchism, will be 
woman’s two most precious treasures. But 
to admit this is not to admit that woman is 
slave or subordinate. “A true conception of 
the relation of the sexes will not admit of 
conqueror and conquered; it knows of but one 
great thing: to give of one’s self boundlessly, 
in order to find one’s self richer, deeper, better.” 

Such is Emma Goldman’s gospel. To many 
it seems extreme; but extremists have ever 
moved the world. She says herself: “One 
cannot be too extreme in dealing with social 
ills; besides, the extreme thing is generally 
the true thing.” To her, Anarchism is a re- 
ligion—something to live for, if necessary to 
die for. She does not ignore its ugly phases, 
she tries to explain them; and she feels in 
her own soul the torment of irreconcilable 
forces. She sees her ideal through dust and 
smoke and interminable struggle. She longs 
for harmony, yet realizes she will never attain 
it. “The tragedy of life for me,” she has 
said, “lies ine this—that I crave beauty and 
peace more than all else, but that storm and 
conflict are bound to be my portion—to the 
end!” 
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THE MOSLEM ADVANCE THROUGH MOSLEM EYES 


MIGHTY struggle for supremacy is 

going on in various parts of the 

world between Christianity and Mo- 

hammedanism. The two religions 
clash more particularly in their missionary 
activities, and the struggle finds even more 
vivid reflection in the Mohammedan than in 
the Christian papers, owing to the fact that 
the former are nearer to the scene of the 
contest. 

The Moslem press of Egypt and India re- 
ports at great length and with evident satis- 
faction every favor that is shown by Christian 
governments to Islam. It emphasizes the 
good understanding between the Moslems and 
the Christian governments, but at the same 
time makes it clear and emphatic that Mo- 
hammedans will submit to no attacks on their 
religious convictions, customs and _ usages. 

The Arabic weekly Elmuajjed, published in 
Egypt, reports in full the details of a great 
Mohammedan conference held recently in 
Delhi. In this report the English govern- 
ment is lauded, because it has given the Mo- 
hammedans such extensive liberties and makes 
the attainment of their purposes so easy. As 
a result of the conference a strong interna- 
tional Moslem society has been organized in 
India, Egypt, and Russia, for the purpose of 
spreading Islam throughout Asia and Africa. 
The first advance is to be made in Japan. A 
commission has been appointed for the purpose 
of translating into Japanese a book entitled 
“Ruh ul Islam” (The Spirit of Islam), written 
by an Indian savant, Sejid Emir Alijudhindi, 
and universally regarded as the best popular 
defense of Mohammedanism. 

The hope that the proclamation of a con- 
stitution would bring with it religious liberty 
in Turkey has not been realized. Just the 
opposite has taken place. The young Turks, 
who at first promised the most far-reaching 
tolerance, see now in the strengthening of 
Islam an absolutely indispensable means for 
maintaining their political power, and are 
already dreaming of the world supremacy of 
Islam. _ Since the introduction of the consti- 
tution, there have appeared in all of the 
cities of Turkey a large number of religious 
weeklies. The more important of these are 
Sirati Mustagin and Bejanul Hagg, both 
issued in Constantinople. These papers, which 
are extensively spread throughout the entire 
Mohammedan world, make it one of their 
leading purposes to cast reflections and ridi- 


cule on Christian teachings and customs, and, 
in addition, to awaken in their Mohammedan 
readers the fantastic hope that the leading 
Christian lands and people will soon come 
under the dominion of Islam. They report 
converts in goodly number in London and 
Paris, and also in Germany. Everywhere 
active propaganda of Islam is the watchword, 
and many converts of prominence in the 
world of learning and science are claimed. 
The impression conveyed by these papers is 
that the learned world of the West is more 
and more breaking away from the church and 
Christianity and is gradually accepting the 
fundamental teachings of Islam. Monogamy, it 
is said, has long since been discarded by many 
Christians, and a formal movement in favor 
of polygamy and making divorce easier is 
represented as having been inaugurated. In 
the same way, it is stated, the number of 
Christians who accept the abstinence com- 
mands of the Koran is rapidly on the increase, 
as the great superiority of Mohammedanism 
over Christianity in this respect is being 
recognized. 

In a recent issue the Bejanul Hagg pub- 
lishes a new program for the education of 
Mohammedan theologians. The entire course, 
which in its present disorganized condition 
has lasted as long as fifteen to twenty years, 
has now been fixed systematically at twelve 
years. It is noteworthy that in the last year 
of this course the students now receive in- 
structions in a book entitled “Igharul Hage” 
(Revelation of the Truth). This is a two- 
volume work by an Indian theologian, Rah- 
metulleh Effendi, originally written in Arabic, 
but translated into Persian and Turkish. Its 
chief characteristic is a bitter criticism of, 
and attack on, Christianity and the Bible. 
The author most skilfully utilizes the results 
of advanced Biblical criticism. 

The increasing aggressiveness of Moham- 
medanism has led to counter-efforts on the 
Christian side. A Moslem seminary was re- 
cently established in Potsdam, Germany, in 
the interest of Christian mission work in the 
Moslem Orient, and the most scholarly of 
modern converts from Islam to Christianity, 
Johannes Awetaramian, is at its head. “It is 
time,” he says, in an article in the Geistes- 
kampf der Gegenwart, “that Christianity 
awakens and learns to recognize the tremen- 
dous dangers that are involved in the spread 
of Islam in the great Asiatic realms.” 
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OUGHT JEW AND CHRISTIAN TO UNITE IN WORSHIP? 


N experiment in church unity that is 
attracting national attention has 
lately been inaugurated in New 
York City by three flourishing con- 

gregations, one Universalist, presided over by 
Frank O. Hall; the second Jewish, over which 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise presides; the third Uni- 
tarian, the Church of the Messiah, of which 
Robert Collyer and John Haynes Holmes are 
pastors. These congregations are holding, 
during the winter months, Sunday evening 
“union services.” The series was inaugurated 
with an address by Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of 
Denver. The “platform” on which the serv- 
ices are based is summed up in the following 
quotations from Henry Demarest Lloyd and 
Theodore Parker: “Every question between 
men is a religious question—a question of 
moral economy before it becomes one of polit- 
ical economy.” “The church should be the 
leader in every moral enterprize, in every 
work that aims at the welfare of men.” 

The keynote of this remarkable movement 
is sounded in a recent sermon by Dr. Wise. 
He makes it clear that the unity which he 
and his friends in the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches are trying to promote is a 
unity rooted in the idea of social service, not 
of theological agreement or religious propa- 
gandism. He repudiates emphatically any at- 
tempt, either on the part of himself or his 
Unitarian and Universalist co-workers, to 
proselytize. As he puts it: 


“For years and for centuries, we of the house 
of Israel have been protesting against the attempt- 
ed conversion of the Jews to Christianity. We 
have rightly held—first, that the Christian was not 
justified in seeking to convert the Jew as if his 
were an inferior and benighted faith. We have 
rightly held that the. Jew can be helped to the 
highest and noblest self-expression only along the 
lines of his own splendid history, and we have, I 
think, rightly urged that the most important serv- 
ice that could be rendered to our generation was 
not to convert Jews to Christianity, but to convert 
Christians to Christianity, and I add, whether you 
like my word or not, to convert Jews to that 
which they are fast losing, if it be not wholly lost 
—the faith and life of Israel. 

“Such has been our age-long attitude toward 
conversion, and, as has been said from a thousand 
pulpits and platforms, not conversion from one 
faith to another, but co-operation between the 
disciples of different faiths is to be the solvent of 
the difficulties of our time.” 


The kind of co-operation to which Dr. Wise 
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has reference is defined in the following 
language: - 

“It cannot be made too clear that our union 
worship, important and significant as it is, is only 
secondary and incidental to our primary purpose. 
That primary purpose is to unite the members of 
our three differing religious organizations in the 
consideration of the great social, industrial and 
civic problems of our times. Having resolved to 
come together for this high purpose, we felt that 
as religionists, as branches, old and new, of the 
great monotheistic fellowship, we ought to as- 
semble under the highest of all consecrations—the 
consecration of prayer and praise. Thus we of 
the synagog, the Unitarian and the Universalist 
churches have come together not merely in order 
that we may come together and be together, but 
that we may stand together and serve together and 
battle together in furtherance of every high cause 
which failing mightily to serve, we would stand 
convicted of failure and faithlessness. We have 
united with the churches of the Messiah and the 
Divine Paternity in committing ourselves to a 
program that shall make for the re-socialization 
of de-socialized society, because we would, as has 
been said, have the synagog and church in the 
vanguard of the movement for giving to men all 
the possibilities of a full human life, because we 
feel that the churches must show how the prin- 
ciples of religion, of justice or brotherhood, of 
love bear upon the conditions of work and life 
of the great masses of the nation. Perhaps the 
finest statement of the purpose and the practice of 
the union meetings comes from a Christian teacher, 
who has been a devoted friend of the synagog 
from the very hour of its founding. He sum- 
marizes our plan and purpose in the words: ‘The 
uniting of Jews and Gentiles on the basis of their 
common faith in God to realize the ideals of the 
great prophets of Israel.’” 


Such is the idea behind the “three-in-one” 
services now being held. Great congrega- 
tions have flocked to the first meetings of 
the series, and much comment, both friendly 
and hostile, has been evoked in religious cir- 
cles. One of the strongest opponents of the 
new movement is the influential Jewish week- 
ly, The American Hebrew, which declares 
editorially its aversion to “this bizar experi- 
ment,” and goes on to say: “It is essentially 
a secular movement, and so, we have through- 
out contended, is that of the Free Synagog. 
In another direction the same tendency is 
represented by the Ethical Culture movement, 
but this at least has had the straight-forward- 
ness to recognize and emphasize its divorce 
from all religious motives. It would have 
been better if Dr. Wise had recognized the 
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practical identity of his movement from the 
start with that of the Ethical Culture school 
and not to have made unjustified use of the 
sacred name of synagog.” 

The American Hebrew prints an article by 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Schulman, rabbi of 
Temple Beth-El, New York, branding the 
movement as “sensational” and as a “watering 
away of Judaism.” Dr. Schulman maintains: 


“It is too radical a movement, because it de- 
stroys the allegiance to characteristic Jewish wor- 
ship or Christian worship. I would not be mis- 
understood. I am a member of the State Con- 
ference of Religion, whose purpose is to show 
denominations their underlying spirit of unity 
and to enlist their enthusiasm on behalf of the 
ethical life, civic righteousness and social justice. 
I am a liberal and well aware of the amenities of 
liberalism, which happily have been prevalent in 
this country. But in such matters the exception 
is helpful, and a new rule may prove fatal... . 
Just because such incidents are exceptional, they 
at the same time emphasize the importance of 
maintaining the distinctions of historical reli- 
gions, and above all, of Judaism as a minority in 
the world of Christendom. Quite another thing 
it is to have a form of permanent union services 
for fifteen Sundays, because such a movement, 
if it is successful, must have the inevitable ten- 
dency of soaking into the minds of those who 
participate that the differences between Unitarian- 
ism, Universalism and such Judaism as exists in 
the Free Synagog are negligible. And the ques- 
tion arises, if people are not hurt by worshiping 
together on Sunday nights for three months in 
the year, why should they not worship together 
Sunday nights six months in the year, why should 
they not worship together Sunday mornings? If 
there is so little in the act of worship to separate 
Unitarianism, Universalism and the Judaism of 
the Free Synagog from each other, why maintain 
these separate organizations at all? It is an 
expense to maintain separate ecclesiastical organ- 
izations and certainly this should be avoided if 
brethren may dwell together for such a long time 
and in complete harmony. I believe, however, 
that there are ineradicable differences between 
Christianity, whose central thought is the life of 
one man, whether the significance of that life be 
formulated in the extreme Trinitarian dogma of 
the Christian Church, a logical development of the 
glorification of that life, or whether it be pre- 
sented in the form of the most extreme liberal 
party in Christendom, which makes it the life of a 
man, written with a capital M, who is the un- 
reached ideal and central fact of human history— 
and the religion of our fathers, Judaism, whose 
central thought is that of God, whose perfection 
and holiness overshadow and belittle the greatest 
and best man that ever lived.” 


Jacob H. Schiff, the banker, is also of the 


THE LEADER OF A NEW JEWISH-CHRISTIAN 
RAPPROCHEMENT 
“Not conversion from one faith to another,” says Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, “but co-operation between the disciples 
of different faiths is to be the solvent of the difficulties 
of our time.” 


opinion that the present effort to unite Jews 
and Christians in religious worship is a mis- 
take. In a recent address before the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association in New York, he 
said: 


“We need to encourage the philanthropic and 
charitable efforts of our-people. We need to 
have respect for religious movements within Juda- 
ism in whatever form they take expression. I 
say advisedly within Judaism, for I draw the 
line—and have every right and duty to do so— 
at efforts to introduce other than Jewish worship 
into our camp. This we deprecate, even when 
done for laudable purposes, not alone because we 
need to carefully guard our own fences, but also 
because we have too much respect for the religion 
of others to permit them to be brought under the 
mistaken impression the time has arrived for a 
common religious platform upon which Jew and 
Gentile can unite. 

“The distant future may bring even this, and, 
indeed, { pray for it, but as long as Christianity 
means to a large number of our co-religionists op- 
pression and prejudice, if not persecution, the 
Kingdom of God has not arrived on earth, nor 
has the brotherhood of man become an actuality.” 
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At least one Jewish paper, however, The 
Israelite, of Chicago and Cincinnati, looks 
sympathetically on the movement on the 
ground that it will lead to an increased feel- 
ing of friendliness between Christians and 
Jews. On the Christian side similar senti- 
ment finds expression. The Unitarian Chris- 
tian Register, of Boston, opens its columns 
to a paper by C. G. Montefiore, advocating 
closer relations between liberal Christians and 
Jews; and The Christian Work and Evange- 
list, New York, comments enthusiastically: 


“We believe that, in spite of all Dr. Schulman 
says, this tri-union service is not only the natural 
coming together of the Unitarians, Universalists 
and Reformed Jews as a logical outcome of the 
movements of the last fifty years in all three 
branches, but is the beginning of a much closer 
identification of the extreme liberals of both the 
Christian and the Jewish churches. Reformed 
Judaism has always emphasized the prophets of 
the Old Testament as against the priestly books. 
They have emphasized the social gospel the proph- 
ets preached. Unitarianism has been approaching 
Reformed Judaism at just this point, for it has 
more and more devoted itself to the preaching of 
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the social gospel of the prophets and Jesus. Thus 
they have moved toward the plane where Re- 
formed Judaism dwells. Unitarianism has prac- 
tically stood for the religion Jesus taught and his 
life as the revelation of the will of God and per- 
fect humanity over against the Pauline concep- 
tion of the life and death of Christ as commonly 
held by the Orthodox churches. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale once said that his religion was the 
religion Jesus lived and taught—his teachings 
about God and man and their common relation- 
ships. This very fairly represents Unitarianism, 
we think. But it is to just this point that Re- 
formed Judaism in America has been occasionally 
approaching. Several of its rabbis have used al- 
most the exact words of Dr. Hale in defining 
their own creed. They have been more and more 
frequently quoting the synoptic gospels in their 
pulpits. They freely read the great Christian 
authors—Whittier and others—in their services. 
Thus in both the extreme liberal wing of Chris- 
tianity and the extreme liberal wing of Judaism 
there has been this movement toward a common 
realm of thought, belief and action, which bids 
fair some day, at least in New York, where Jew 
and Christian are entering upon most intimate re- 
lationship, to aid in a real rapprochement of which 
this tri-union service is the sign and prophecy.” 





UNDREDS of articles in all lan- 
guages have been written on Tol- 
stoy since his death, but few have 
succeeded in conveying his essen- 

tial spirit so truthfully as he conveyed it him- 
self in one of his parables, entitled “The Best 
Religion.” It was written in 1893, the year 
in which he was excommunicated by the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and it is given here 
in full: 

There was once a coffee-house in the an- 
cient Indian city of Surat where travelers, 
hailing from many lands and climes, were 
wont to meet and there beguile their idle 
time by the discussion of the many questions 
of the day. It happened once that the peren- 
nial subject of religion was brought up for 
their discussion, the cause of its coming up 
being the action of one of the travelers, a 
heathen, who took a miniature wooden idol 
from beneath his girdle, kissed it, and ad- 
dressed to it his devout prayers. Whereupon 
a Hindoo priest, a Brahmin, unable to re- 
strain his wrath, was led to exclaim aloud to 
the misguided heathen: “You miserable ass! 
How can you ever believe that this insignifi- 
cant little object which you tuck away within 
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“THE BEST RELIGION” 


the folds of your girdle is a god? Know 
you, then, that there is but one god in this 
world whose name is Brahma. He alone 
created the world and only to him are mil- 
lions of knees bent in worship these many 
thousands of years! What, you do not be- 
lieve it? Why, we have books written black 
on white which will prove the truth of all I 
say to you.” 

Scarcely had the Brahmin ended his dis- 
course when a Jew from Bagdad took up his 
cue: “It is not true, my friend,” began the 
Jew with a smile on his lips; “the name of 
the real and true god is not Brahma. God 
has no name at all in human language, but 
only certain designations which serve to con- 
vey to us mortals His great might and in- 
effable majesty. We name Him Jehovah, 
which means He who causes all to exist; we 
call Him Adonoi, which means the Lord, and 
sundry other designations; but the god of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob has no certain, 
defined name. He is the only true god, which 
He proved long since by His great mercies to 
the Jewish people in all times. He has chosen 


us as His own people, to display to us His 
Even when 


everlasting love and affection, 
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He is punishing us we know but too well that 
His only object is but to put us to the test, 
and that He will deliver us ultimately. This 
He has promised in our Holy Scripture, which 
does not consist of mere words, but of eternal 
truths, some of which we have seen realized 
in our own days. Therefore, do we accept 
without doubt His promise to elevate us, at 
some future day, above all nations, who will 
come to us, to our Mount of Zion, to learn 
wisdom.” Uttering these words, the Jew be- 
gan to cry bitterly. But he had scarcely had 
time to brush away his tears when the Catholic 
Legan to speak: 

‘You are mistaken, my dear Hebrew, and 
even guilty of blasphemy, when you attribute 
to God the love of one nation above all others, 
which would most surely be unjust. But do 
you still fail to see that this very same God 
has long since erased your very name from 
the book of the living? Your nation is grow- 
ing ever smaller and smaller, while we Cath- 
olics are spreading to the very confines of 
the earth. Is not this proof sufficient that 
God loves only us, has made us the inheritors 
of this life and the life to come, and that all 
other sects and denominations are doomed 
to the eternal torments of the purgatory?” 
Whereupon the Lutheran, hardly able to re- 
strain his mirthful laugh, made reply: 

“You silly Catholic! I had expected to 
hear some words of wisdom from you, perceiv- 
ing your erstwhile discourse with the stubborn 
Jew. But you shattered my hopes by your 
unblushing assertion that the salvation of the 
human race will come only through your own 
religion! You believe in the Pope, who is 
the intermediary between God and His child, 
Man, but we Lutherans are well aware that 
God needs no go-between; therefore we wor- 
ship only Him and His only-begotten Son.” 

“You, too, speak foolishly,” observed a 
Turk, who sat in a corner, dreamily smoking 
his narghile; “you both pride yourselves upon 
the glories of your respective religions, while 
you both forget that our prophet, Mohammed, 
had long since founded a much better and 
higher religion than either one of yours, a 
religion which continues growing even to-day 
in that oldest of all lands, China! We have 
no gods nor saints, and adore but Allah and 
His prophet, Mohammed. Now, pray tell me, 
which of our religions is superior?” 

After the Turk had had his say, the Bud- 
dhist, the Lamaist, the Parsee, each in his 
turn, delivered his discourse, trying to prove 
the superiority of his own particular form of 
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worship, and thus contributing to prolong the 
long-continued wrangle. But there was one 
individual in the room who sat in his own 
corner, sipping slowly his tea, not wishing to 
interfere in what he considered a useless de- 
bate. This silent guest was a Chinaman, 
whom presently all his companions began to 
press for an opinion. After much coaxing 
and imploring on the part of his colleagues, 
he agreed to give it. 

“My friends,” exclaimed the pigtailed one, 
“it is my sincere belief that there would have 
been more harmony and better understanding 
among nations if it were not for the egotism 
of each one of them. And this is the real 
source of all the troubles and vexations which 
man brings on himself in spite of the will of 
his Creator. If you will but allow me, I will 
relate to you an anecdote of my own experi- 
ence. Sailing once upon an English steamer 
we had anchored at some small islet in Su- 
matra for the purpose of getting a supply of 
drinking water to last us for our long journey. 
After we had stayed for at least half a day at 
the island a blind man came on board, and to 
my question as to whether he was born blind 
or not he replied that he was not. He had 
lost the sight of his eyes not many years be- 
fore through his continual staring at the sun, 
anxious to discover its composition and its 
laws. Staring at it so long he became totally 
blind, as a result of which he now firmly 
believes that the sun is only an optical delu- 
sion and does not exist at all.” 

After the Chinaman had paused for a while 
to observe the effect of his tale, he continued 
as follows: “That which I have related to 
you concerning the sun could also be said in 
relation to the Godhead. Each and every 
nation has so long and so persistently stared 
at his God, and tried to master things which 
are beyond our comprehension, that it has 
become totally blind; and it therefore beholds 
in its God now only a being which fits in 
with its own ,notion of self-esteem and its 
Chauvinism. The truth of the matter is that 
all the Christian sects are no less blind than 
the grossest idolators, and all the churches 
and temples are therefore built upon deceit 
and falsehood! None of you has any right to 
speak of God and Religion as long as you 
remain strangers to the great law of the 
brotherhood of the human family.” 

Whereupon all the guests of the house 
glanced abashed at the gentle Chinaman and 
were presently absorted in deep, earnest 
meditation. 
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“THE THUNDERBOLT” — PINERO’S ARRAIGNMENT 
OF MIDDLE-CLASS ENGLAND 


HE leading English playwrights seem 
to vie with each other in the attempt 
to make their countrymen as unat- 
tractive as possible. Henry Arthur 

Jones in “We Can’t Be as Bad as All That,” 
portrays the villainies of English society, and 
Pinero, in his new play, gives us a gloomy 
picture of English provincialism. When one 
breaks into English society, at least the 
society Henry Arthur Jones knows, the best 
thing he can do, comments the dramatic editor 
of the New York Press, is to leave his watch 
and other valuables at home. The people to 
whom Pinero introduces us are, if anything, 
even more reprehensible. The mechanism of 
both plots is without new devices. Neverthe- 
less, in the eyes of The Evening Post, Pinero’s 
latest play will do more to establish his repu- 
tation than any of his recent works. The 


rights to the “Thunderbolt” were originally 
purchased by Charles Frohman, but the cold 


reception with which the play met in London 
chilled Mr. Frohman’s feet. It remained for 
the New Theater to grant a hearing to a play 
which .is regarded by some as the master- 
piece of its author. The piece has been de- 
scribed as a study of manners and middle- 
class English respectability. But, insists the 
Evening Post, it has a much broader applica- 
tion than is implied by cither of those phrases. 


“Tf the sordid and vicious meannesses and sel- 
fishness which it upholds to contempt and ridi- 
cule were peculiar to the suburban community 
to which they are ascribed, it would be as nar- 
row in its outlook as any of the social plays of 
Ibsen, whose influence is discernible both in its 
conception and treatment, but its types, tho se- 
lected from a special group and depicted, in re- 
spect of externals, with scrupulously accurate 
observation, are also representative of society at 
large. The mirror is held up to local villadom 
and it reflects human nature. 


Another critic of rare discernment, Mr. 
Clayton Hamilton, speaks of the play as “a 
worthy work done supremely well.” To call 
“The Thunderbolt” unpleasant, he avers, “is to 
confess an incapacity for those finer pleasures 
that are based on experience and education, 
the pleasure of recognizing truth in a wise 
delineation of life and the pleasure of follow- 


ing point by point the unfaltering develop- 
ment of a faultless pattern.” 

“The Thunderbolt” tells anew the story of 
the lost or stolen will. The first act takes us 
to the house of Edward Mortimore, around 
whose bier are gathered his presumptive heirs, 
his three brothers James, Stephen and Thad- 
deus, with their wives; and his sister, Rose, 
with her husband, Colonel Ponting. All are 
awaiting Helen Thornhill, Edward’s illegiti- 
mate daughter, now an art student in Paris. 
Phyllis, wife of Thaddeus Mortimore, alone 
has absented herself. The family had always 
looked upon Edward as “the black sheep,” but 
when, ‘in his last illness, he was persuaded by 
his solicitor to send for them to say a final 
farewell, they all rushed to his house in the 
hope of inheriting some of the wealth that he 
had earned by the (to them) disreputable 
business of brewing beer. A diligent search 
has not revealed a will. When Helen arrives, 
Elkin, Edward Mortimore’s solicitor, at once 
calls their attention to the purpose of the 
meeting. “We are here to discuss the ques- 
tion of Miss Thornhill’s future ” 


HELEN. (Quickly.) 
ELk1n. No? 
HELEN. If you don’t mind, I would rather my 

future were taken for granted, Mr. Elkin, with- 

out any discussion. 

ELkIn. Taken for granted? 

HELEN. I am no worse off than thousands of 
other young women who are suddenly thrown 
upon their own resources. I’m a great deal bet- 
ter off than many, for there’s a calling already 
open to me—art. My prospects don’t daunt me 
in the least. 

Extxin. No, no; nobody wants to discourage 
you— 

HeLten. (Jnterrupting Elkin.) I confess—I 
confess I am _ disappointed—hurt—that father 
hasn’t made even a slight provision for me, not 
for the money’s sake, but because I meant so 
much to him, I’ve always believed. He would 
have made me secure if he had lived longer. I 
am convinced. 

ELKIN. (Soothingly.) 
improbable. 

Heten. But I don’t intend to let my mind 
dwell on that. What I do intend to think is 
that, in leaving me with merely my education 
and the capacity for earning my living, he has 


Oh, no, please. 


Not improbable; not 
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done more for my happiness—my real happiness 
—than if he had left me every penny he pos- 
sessed. With no incentive to work, I might have 
drifted by-and-by into an idle, aimless life. I 
should have done so. 

STEPHEN. A very rational view to take of it. 

Pontinc. Admirable! (There is a nodding 
of heads and a murmur of approval from the 
ladies.) 

ELKIN. Very admirable and _ praiseworthy. 
(To the others, diplomatically.) But we are not 
to conclude that Miss Thornhill declines to en- 
tertain the idea of some—some arrangement 
which would enable her to embark upon her 
artistic career— 

HELEN. Yes, you are. I don’t need assistance, 
and I couldn’t accept it. (Flaring up.) I will 
accept nothing that hasn’t come to me direct 
from my father—nothing. (Softening.) But I 
am none the less grateful to you, dear Mr. Elkin, 
(looking round) to everybody for this kind- 
ness. 

STEPHEN. (With a sigh.) 
if it must be so. 

Pontinc. We don’t wish to force assistance 
upon Miss Thornhill. 

STEPHEN. On the contrary; we respect her 
independence of character. 


So be it; so be it, 


When the others are gone Phyllis, appear- 
ing at the door, draws a sigh of relief. 
“Why,” asks Thaddeus, “didn’t you come 
back? You’ve missed Miss Thornhille”’ 


Puy.tus. Yes, I—I know. 

THAppEUS. The very person we were all*here 
to meet. 

Puytus. I—I came over nervous. 
What is she like? 

THApbbEuS. Such an aristocratic-looking girl. 

Puytuis. Is she—is she? 

TuHaAppEus I'll tell you all about her by-and- 
by. (Pushing the door to and coming to Phyllis, 
anxoiusly.) What do you think they’re going to 
do now, Phyl? 

PHytuis. Who? 

TuHaAppEus, The lawyers. 
vertise. 

PHYLLIs. 

THADDEUS. 
a will. 

PHYLLIS. 
of form? 

Tuappeus. Elkin and Vallance say so. Ac- 
cording to Stephen, it’s simply a lawyer’s dodge 
to run up costs. (Brightening.) Anyhow, we 
mustn’t complain, where a big estate is in- 
volved— 

PHYLLIs. 

THADDEUS. 

Puytuts. I can’t. 

TuHappeus. I heard Elkin’s managing-clerk 
tell Jim and the Colonel this morning that poor 
Ned may have died worth anything between a 


( Eagerly.) 


They’re going to ad- 


Advertise ? 
In the papers—to try to discover 


I—I suppose that’s a mere matter 


Is it such a big estate? 
Guess. 
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hundred-and-fifty and 
pounds. 

PHYLLIS. 
sand—! 

THADDEUS. 

Puy.tuis. Oh, Tad! 

TuHappEus. Splitting the difference, and allow- 
ing for death duties, our share would be close 
upon forty thousand. To be on the safe side, 
put it at thirty-nine thousand. Thirty-nine thou- 
sand pounds. (Moving about the room excit- 
edly.) I’ve been reckoning. Invest that at four- 
per-cent.—one is justified in calculating upon a 
four-per-cent. basis—invest thirty-nine thousand 
at four-per-cent. and there you have an income 
of over fifteen hundred a year. Fifteen hundred 
a year! When we die, seven-hundred-and-fifty a 
year for Joyce, seven-hundred-and-fifty for 
Cyril! (She rises quickly and clings to him, 
burying her head upon his shoulder and clutch- 
ing at the lapel of his coat.) Poor old lady! 
(Putting his arms round her.) Poor old lady! 
You’ve gone through such a lot, haven’t you? 

Puy.iuis. (Sobbing.) We both have. 

THAppDEUS, Sixteen years of it. 

Puytiis. Sixteen years, 

TuHappeus. Of struggle—struggle and failure. 

Puy.us. Failure brought upon you by your 
wife—by me. 

THADDEUS. 


two hundred thousand 


Two hundred _thou- 


( Faintly.) 


Yes. 


Nonsense! Nonsense! 

Puytiis. You always call it nonsense; you 
know it’s true. If you hadn’t married me—if 
you’d married a girl of better family—you 
wouldn’t have lost caste in the town— 

Tuappeus. Hush, hush! Don’t cry, 
don’t cry, old lady. 

Puy.uis. You'd have had the choral societies, 
and the High School, and the organ at All 
Saints; you’d have been at the top of the tree 
long ago. You know you would! 

THAppeEvus. (Rallying her.) And if you hadn't 
married me, you might have captivated a gay 
young officer at Claybrook and got to London 
eventually. Rose did it, and you might have 
done it. So that makes us quits. Don’t cry. 

Puyius. (Gradually regaining her compo- 
sure.) There was a young fellow at the barracks 
who was after me. 

TuappEeus. (Nodding.) You were prettier 
than Rose, a smarter girl altogether. 

Puytus. (Drying her eyes.) Ill be smart 
again now, dear. I’m only thirty-five. What's 
thirty-five ! 

TuappEeus. The children won’t swallow up 
everything now, will they? 

Puytuts. No; but Joyce shall look sweeter 
and daintier than ever, though. 

THAppEUS. Cyril shall have a first-class, pub- 
lic-school education; that I’m determined upon. 
There’s Rugby—Rugby’s the nearest—or Mal- 
vern— 

Puytuis. (With a catch in her breath.) Oh, 
but—Tad—we'll leave Singlehampton, won’t we? 


Phyl; 
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THAppEuS. Permanently? 


Puy.uis. Yes, yes— 

Tuappeus. Wouldn’t that be rather a mis- 
take? 

-Puy.iis. A mistake! 


THAppEuS. Just as we’re able to hold up our 
heads in the town. 

Puy.uis. We should never be able to hold up 
our heads in Singlehampton. If we were clothed 
in gold, we should still be lepers underneath; 
the curse would still rest on us. 

TuHappeus. (Bewildered.) 
shall we? 

Puytus. I don’t care—anywhere. (Passion- 
ately.) Anywhere where I’m not sneered at for 
bringing up my children decently, and for mak- 
ing my home more tasteful than my neighbors’; 
anywhere where it isn’t known that I’m the 
daughter of a small shopkeeper—the daughter of 
“old Burdock of West Street”! (Jmploringly.) 
Oh, Tad! 

THADDEUS. 


3ut where—where 


You're right. Nothing is ever for- 


given you in the place you’re born in. We'll 
clear out. 

Puyius. (Slipping her arm through his.) 
When. When will you get me away? 


Tuappeus. Directly, directly; as soon as the 
lawyers— (He pauses, looking at her blankly.) 

Puyus. (Frightened.) What's the matter? 

THApDpEUS. We—we’'re talking as if—as if 
Ned’s money is already ours 

Puytus. (Withdrawing her arm, steadily.) 
It will be. 

TuHappevus. Will it, do you think? 

Puyius. (With an expressionless face.) I 
prophesy—it will be. 


In the second act we find Miss Thornhill 
staying in the house of Thaddeus and Phyllis. 
No inquiry has disclosel the existence of a 
will and it seems as tho the girl’s father had 
indeed made no provision for her. In vain 
Phyllis urges her to accept an allowance from 
the family. Helen’s impecuniosity is not with- 
out compensation. For now that she is no longer 
an heiress, Trist, a young curate lodging with 
Thaddeus, dares to lift his eyes up to her. 
She admits to him that she has been suffering 
intense suspense. “I’ve been praying daily, 
hourly, that something, anything, be found to 
prove that father had remembered me. And 
I loath the people who step over me and stand 
between me and the being I loved best on 
earth; I loath them. I detest the whole posse 
of them except the Thaddeuses, and I wish the 
money may bring them and those belonging 
to them every ill that’s conceivable.” 

Meanwhile the time has come for the 
formal meeting with the solicitor of Edward’s 
estate and the heirs, reinforced by their own 
solicitor, Mz. Vallance. All the heirs have 
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made plans for the future, and Thaddeus is 
perhaps most happy because to him money 
means freedom. He reminds Phyllis that the 
hour for the meeting has come. “I’m not go- 
ing, Tadd,” Phyllis replies. “Not going, 
dear?” Here Phyllis breaks down. 


PuHyLiis, We’re robbing her; we're robbing 
her. (Shaking.) We're all robbing her. 

TuHaAppEus. You've got another bad attack of 
nerves this afternoon, an extra bad one. 

Puyiuts. (Suddenly, grasping his coat.) Tad, 
I—I’ve broken down. 

THAppEusS. Broken down? 


Puy.us. I’ve broken down under it. I—I 
can’t endure it. 

THAppeus. (Soothingly.) What? 

Puy.iis. Your brother, Edward, your brother, 
Edward— 

THAppEUS. Yes? 

PuyLiis. Everything—everything—belongs to 
her—Helen— 





THAppEus. My dear, the family were pre- 
pared to offer Helen— 

Puytuis. No, no! 
her—/eft it to her. 
There was a will. 


He left every penny to 
(Staring into his face.) 


THAppEus, A will? 

Puy.tuis. I saw it. 

THApDpEUS. You saw it? 

Puytuts. I read it, I had it in my hand. 


Tuappeus. (Jncredulously.) You did! 
Puy.uis. Yes, I—I did away with it. 
TuHappeus, Did away with it? 

Puy.us. Destroyed it. 

Tuappeus. A will, Ned’s will! (She turns 
from him and sinks helplessly on to the settee by 
the fireplace. He stands looking down upon her 
in a half-frightened, half-puzzled way; then his 
face clears and he looks at the clock again.) 

THappeus. (Calmly.) Phyl, I wish you'd let 
me have Chapman in. 

Puytus. (Jn a faint voice.) No! no—! 

THaAppEeus. My dear, we can afford a doctor 
now, if we require one. That bromide stuff he 
prescribed for you once, that did you no end of 


good. (Going towards the door.) Ill send 
Kate. 
Puy.us. (Raising herself.) Tad! 
Tuappeus. (Reassuringly.) I'll stay with you 


till he comes. 

Puy.uis. Tad (getting to her feet) you—you 
think I’m not right in my head. Tad, I—I know 
what I’m saying. I’m telling the truth. I’m tell- 
ing you the truth. 

Tuappeus. A will—? 

Puytuis. (At the round table.) Yes, yes! 

Tuappeus. No, no, you’re talking nonsense. 
(He goes to the door and there pauses, his hand 
on the door-knob.) When—when? 

Puytits. When? 

TuHAppEusS. When did you see it? 
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Puytus. On the—on the Wednesday night. 

THAppEUS, The Wednesday night? 

PHYLLIS. You remember—the night there was 
no night-nurse? 

TuappeEus. I remember, of course. 

Puyituis. Ann and Louisa had gone to the 
hotel to lie down, and I was alone with him. 

TuHAppeus. I remember it all perfectly. 

Puy.uis. I was with him from eight o’clock 
till nearly eleven. 

THAppeus. Till the others came back. 
was the night he—the night he sank. 

PuyLiis. Yes; it was just before then that 
he—that he— 

THADDEUS, Just before then—? 

Puy.uis. It was just before the change set 
in that he—that he sent me downstairs. 

THADDEUS. Downstairs? 

Puy.uis. To the library. 

Tuappeus. The library? 

Puytuis. With the keys. 

THApbpDEUS, Keys? 

Puytuis. His bunch of keys. 

THApDpEUS. Sent you downstairs—to the li- 
brary—with his keys? 

PuHytuis. Yes. 

THApDpEUuS. What for? 

Puytus. To fetch something. 

TuHAppEus. Fetch something? 

Puy.uis. From the safe. 

TuHAppEus. The safe? 

Puy.uis. The safe in the library—the safe in 
the bookcase in the library. 

THApbpEUS. What—what did he 
fetch, dear? 

PHYLLIS. 

THADDEUS. 

PHYLLIS. 


That 


send you to 


Some—some jewelry. 
Jewelry? 

Some pieces of jewelry. 

some pieces of jewelry in his safe in the library, 

that he’d picked up, he said, at odd times, and 

he wanted to make me a present of one of them. 


He had 


TuappEeus. Make you a present? 

Puytus. As a keepsake. (Her elbows on her 
knees, digging her fingers into her hair.) It was 
about half-past nine. I was sitting beside his 
bed, thinking he was asleep, and I found him 
looking at me. He recollected seeing me when 
I was a child, he said, skating on the ponds at 
Claybrook; and he said he was sure I—I was a 
good wife to you—and a good mother to my 
children. And then he spoke of the jewelry— 
and opened the drawer of the table by the bed, 
and took out his keys, and explained to me how 
to open the safe. 

Tuappeus. (His manner gradually changing 
as he listens to her recital.) You—you went 
down? 

PHYLLIS. 

THaAppEus. And—and? 

Puytus. And unlocked the safe. 
lower drawer I—I came across it. 

THApDDEUS. Came across—? 

Puytiis, He told me I should find four small 


Yes. 


And in the 


THE THUNDERBOLT FALLS 
Phyllis confesses the crime of which she has been guilty 
to her horror-stricken husband. 


boxes, and I could find only three, and that 
made me look into the drawer—and—and under 
a lot of other papers—I—I saw it. 

TuHappeus, Jt? 

Puytuis. A big envelope, with “My Will” 
written upon it. (There is a short silence.) 

THApDpEuS. (Jn a whisper.) Well? 

Puy.uis. (Raising her head.) I put it back 
into the drawer, and locked the safe, and went 
upstairs with the jewelry. Outside the bed- 
room door I found Heath. I’d given him per- 
mission to run out for an hour, to get some air, 
with Pearce and Sadler, the housemaids. He 
asked me if they could do anything for me be- 
fore they started. I told him no, and that Mr. 
Mortimore seemed brighter and stronger. I 
heard him going down the servants’ staircase; 
and then I went into the room—up to the bed— 
and—and he was altered. 

THAppEus. (Moz:stening his 
tongue.) Ned? 

Puytiis, His cheeks were more shrunken, 
and his jaw had dropped slightly, and his lips 
were quite blue; and his breathing was short 
and quick. I measured the medicine which he 


with his 


lips 
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was to have if there was any sign of collapse, 
and lifted him up and gave it to him. Then I 
rang the bell, and by-and-by the woman from 
the kitchen answered it. He was easier then— 
dozing, but I told her to put on her hat and 
jacket and go for Dr. Oswald. And then I 
stood watching him, and—and the idea came 
to me. 

THAppEUS. The—the idea? 

Puytuis. My head suddenly became very 
clear. Every word of the argument in the train 
came back to me. 

THAppEuS. Argument? 

Puy.uis. Between James and the others—in 
the train, going to Linchpool, on the Tuesday. 

THADDEUS. Oh—oh, yes. 

Puy.ius. If Edward died, how much would 
he die worth? Who would come in for all his 
money? Would he remember the family, to the 
extent of a mourning ring or so, in his will? 
If he should die leaving no will! Of course 
Ned would leave a will, but—where did a man’s 
money go to when he didn’t leave a will? 

TuHaAppeus, (Under his breath.) To his next- 
of-kin! 

Puytits. After a time, I—I went downstairs 
again. At first I persuaded myself that I only 
wanted to replace the jewelry—that I didn’t want 
to have to explain about the jewelry to Ann and 
Lou; but when I got downstairs I knew what I 
was going to do. And I did it as if it was the 
most ordinary thing in the world. I put back 
the little boxes—and took out the big envelope— 
and locked up the safe again, and—read the will. 
Everything—everything—to some person—some 
woman living in Paris. “Everything I die pos- 
sessed of to Helen Thornhill, now or late of—” 
such-and-such an address, “spinster, absolutely” ; 
and she was to be his executrix—‘sole exec- 
utrix.” That was all, except that he begged her 
to reward his old servants—his old servants at 
his house and at the brewery. Just a few lines— 
on one side of a sheet of paper. 

THADDEUS. Written in his own hand? 

Puytuis. I think so. 

THADDEUS. You—you’ve seen his writing 
since— 

Puytus. (Leaving the piano.) Yes, I’m 
sure, in his own hand. 

THAppEvuS. (Heavily.) That clears it up, 
then. 

Puy.uts. Yes. 

Tuappeus. He’d made his will—himself—him- 
self— 

Puyitus. (Her strength failing a_ little.) 
Three years ago. I—noticed the date—it was 
three years ago. (Again there is a silence.) 


The third act takes place in the dining 
room of James Mortimore’s house. The 
solicitor is just instructing James how to 
apply to the court for an appointment as 


executor of his brother’s property, in as much 
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as the deceased died intestate, when Thaddeus, 
arriving breathlessly, interrupts the family 
council. “The family mustn’t go on with 
this!” He gallantly takes his wife’s guilt 
upon his shoulders; and confesses that he has 
destroyed the will. 


THAppEuS. He—he gave me his keys, and I—I 
went down—I— (He stops suddenly and Val- 
lance glances at him. Noticing his extreme pal- 
lor, Vallance looks round the room. Seeing the 
water-bottle upon the sideboard, Vallance rises 
and fills the tumbler. Returning to the table, he 
places the glass before Thaddeus.) 

THApveus. (After a gulp of water.) It was 
in the drawer of the safe. The drawer— 

ELKIN. What was? 

TuHaAppeus. A large envelope, a large envelope 
—the envelope containing the will. 

VALLANCE. How did you know—? 

TuHappeus. “My Will” was written on it. 

VaLLANceE. (Writing.) “My Will.” 

ELKIN. On the envelope? (Thaddeus nods.) 
You say you opened it? (Thaddeus nods.) 

VALLANCE. Opened the envelope! 

ELK1n. And inside you found? 

VALLANCE. What did you find? 

TuHappeus. Ned’s will. 

VALLANCE. (Writing.) What appeared to be 
your brother Edward’s will. 

ELKIN. You read it? (Thaddeus nods.) You 
recollect who was interested under it? (Thad- 
deus nods.) Will you tell us? 

(The Mortimores and the Pontings crane their 
necks forward, listening breathlessly.) 

TuHappeus. He left everything (Taking an- 
other gulp of water) everything—to Miss Thorn- 
hill. 

(There is a slight, undecided movement on the 
part of the Mortimores and the Pontings.) 

ELKIN. (Calmly, but firmly.) Keep your 
seats; keep your seats, please. (To Thaddeus.) 
Can you recall the general form of the will? 

THAppEus. (Straining his memory.) Every- 
thing he had died possessed of to Helen Thorn- 
hill, spinster, of some address in Paris, abso- 
lutely. And—and he appointed her his sole exec- 
utrix. 

ELk1n. Do you recollect the date? 

THAppEuS. Date? 

ELkK1n. Did you observe the date of the will? 

THAppEusS. (Quickly.) Oh, yes; it was made 
three years ago. 

ELxi1n. (To Vallance.) When she came of 
age. 

THApbpEus. Oh, and he asked her to remem- 
ber his servants, old servants at the brewery 
and in Cannon Row. (Leaning back, exhausted.) 
There was nothing else. It was very short, writ- 
ten by Ned. 

ELk1n. The whole of it? (Thaddeus nods, 
with half-closed eyes.) The whole of it was in 
his handwriting? (Thaddeus nods again.) Ah! 


~A a = 
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(To Vallance, with a note of triumph in his 
voice.) A holograph will, Mr. Vallance, pre- 
pared by the man himself. 

VALLANCE. (Now taking up the questioning 
of Thaddeus.) Tell me, Mr. Mortimore, have 
you any exact recollection as to whether this 
document, which you describe as a will, was duly 
signed and witnessed? 

THApDDEUS. (Rousing 
was—signed by Ned. 

VALLANCE. Was it signed, not only by your 
brother, but by two witnesses under an attesta- 
tion clause stating that the testator signed in the 
joint presence of those witnesses and that each 
of them signed in his presence? 

THaAppeus. I—I don’t recollect that. 

VALLANCE. (Writing.) You have no recol- 
lection of that. (James, Stephen, and Ponting 
stir themselves.) 

James. (Hoarsely.) He 
that, Mr. Vallance. 

STEPHEN. (Jn quavering tones.) 
doesn’t recollect that. 

PontinG. (Pulling at his mustache with trem- 
bling fingers.) That’s most important, Mr. Val- 
lance, isn’t it—isn’t it? 

VaLLANcE. (To Thaddeus, not heeding the in- 
terruption.) You say you destroyed this docu- 
ment? 

ELKIN. 

VALLANCE. 
in the library? 

Tuappeus. (Thinking.) 

VALLANCE. Out of doors. When? 

TuHappeus. (Ata loss.) When? 

VALLANCE. When. (Looking at him in sur- 
prise.) You can’t remember? 

Tuappeus. (Recollecting.) Oh, yes, yes, yes, 
yes. Some time between ten and eleven on the 
Thursday morning, after I left Phyllis—after I 
left my wife at Roper’s to be measured for her 
black, 

VALLANCE. 
then? 

Tuappeus. (Readily.) I went to Ford Street 
bridge, and tore up the paper, and dropped the 
pieces into the Linch. 

VALLANCE. (Writing.) Into the river. 

ELKIN. One more question, Mr. Mortimore— 
to make your motive perfectly clear to us. May 
we assume that, on the night of June the nine- 
teenth, you were sufficiently acquainted with the 
law of intestacy to know that, if this dying man 
left no will, you would be likely to benefit con- 
siderably? 

THAppEusS. Well, I—I had—the-.idea— 

ELx1n. The idea? 

Tuappeus. I—I— (Recollecting.) Oh, yes; 
there’d been a discussion in the train, you see, 
on the Tuesday, going to Linchpool. 

ELx1n. Discussion? 

THAppEUsS. Among us all, as to how a man’s 
money is disposed of, if he dies intestate. 


himself.) It was—it 


doesn’t recollect 


No, he—he 


Tore it up. 
When and where? In the room, 


N-no, out of doors. 


(Writing.) What did you do 
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ELkin. (Nodding.) Precisely. (To James 
and Stephen.) You remember that conversation 
taking place, gentlemen? 

James. Oh, I—I dessay. 

E.rxin. (Zo Thaddeus.) So that, when you 
came upon the envelope with the indorsement 
upon it “My Will’? 

THAppEus. (Leaning his 
hands.) Yes, yes. 

VALLANCE, (Running his eyes over his notes, 
to Thaddeus.) Have you anything to add, Mr. 
Mortimore? 

THappeus. (Jn a_ muffled voice.) No. 
(Quickly.) Oh, there is one thing I should like 
to add. (Brokenly.) With regard to Miss 
Thornhill—I—I hope you'll bear in mind that I, 
that none of us, heard from Mr. Elkin of the 
existence of a child, a daughter—till the Thurs- 
day, middle-day. 

ELKIn. That is so. 

THAppEUs. It doesn’t make it much better; 
only—a girl—alone in the world—one wouldn’t— 
(breaking off) no, I’ve nothing more to say. 

ELkin. (To Thaddeus.) And we may take it 
that your present act, Mr. Mortimore, is an act 
of conscience, purely? 

(Thaddeus inclines his head. There is silence 
again, the Mortimores and the Pontings present- 
ing a picture of utter wretchedness. The ladies’ 
tears begin to flow.) 

James. (After a time, speaking with some dif- 
ficulty.) Well? 

STEPHEN. (Piteously.) 

James. What—what’s 
lance? 

PONTING. 
be quiet! 

James. (A clenched fist on the table.) What 
we want to know is, who does my brother Ed- 
ward’s money belong to now—/er or us? 

STEPHEN. (Jn agony.) Her! 

PontinG. Don’t be a dam fool, Mortimore! 

VALLANCE. Well, gentlemen, I confess I am 
hardly prepared to express an opinion off-hand 
on the legal aspect of the case. 

Pontinc. The will’s torn up, it’s destroyed! 

STEPHEN. It’s destroyed—gone—gone! 

PontinGc. Gone! 

VALLANCE. But I need not remind you, there 
is another aspect—, 

Pontinc. J don’t care a rap for any other 
aspect. 

STEPHEN. 
the law. 

PONTING. 


head upon his 


Mr. Vallance? 
to be done, Mr. 


Val- 


(To the ladies.) For God’s sake, 


We want the Jaw explained to us, 


The law! 

James. (To Elkin.) Mr. Elkin? 

ELKIN. You appeal to me, gentlemen? 

STEPHEN and PonTING. Yes, yes. 

ELKIN. Then I feel bound to tell you that J 
shall advise Miss Thornhill, as the executrix 
named in the will, to apply to the Court for 
probate of its substance and effect— 

VaLLance. (To Elkin.) Ask the Court to 
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presume the will to have been made in due 
form? 

ELKIN. Decidedly. 

(Stephen and Ponting fall back in their seats 
in a stupor, and once more there is silence, broken 
only by the sound of the women snivelling. 
Elkin and Vallance slowly proceed to collect their 


papers.) 


The sharpened minds of the disappointed 
heirs discover discrepancies in “Tad’s” story. 
Suspicion at once attaches to Phyllis. “Tad” 
indignantly denies her complicity. His ami- 
able relatives next suspect a conspiracy on the 
part of the “Tads” and Miss Thornhill. The 
entire gathering breaks up, and the next act 
quickly shifts to the house where Phyllis is 
waiting. Phyllis admits her guilt, but the 
heirs still strive to raise technical objections 
to Helen’s appointment as executrix. “Miss 
Thornhill,” remarks Ponting, “will be the first 
to recognize that there are many interests at 
stake, and where there are so many interests 
involved one mustn’t allow oneself to be 


swayed by anything like sentiment.” 


VALLANCE. I advise that, to get the question 
determined, the next-of-kin should consent to the 
course of procedure suggested by Mr. Elkin. 

ELKIN. I am assuming their consent. 

Pontinc. (Blustering.) And supposing the 
next-of-kin do not consent, Mr. Vallance? 

STEPHEN. Supposing we do not consent? 

PonTING. Supposing we are convinced that the 
late Mr. Mortimore died without leaving a prop- 
erly executed will? 

ELK1n. Then the application, instead of being 
by motion to the judge in Court, must take the 
form of an action by writ. (Jo Vallance.) In 
any case, perhaps it should do so. 

(There is a pause. Stephen wanders disconso- 
lately to the window on the right and stands 
gazing into the garden. Ponting leans his elbows 
on the piano and stares at vacancy.) 

E.tx1n. (To Helen, looking at his watch.) 
Well, my dear Miss Thornhill? 

HELEN. Wait, wait a moment! 

E.rxin. (To Helen.) Eh? 

HeLen. Wait a moment, please. There is 
something I want to be told, there’s something 
I want to be told plainly. 

ELkin. What? 

Heten. Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore— 

ELkIn. Yes? 

Heten. (Slowly.) I want to know whether 
it is necessary, whatever proceedings are taken on 
my behalf, whether it is necessary that she should 
be publicly disgraced. I want to know that. 

E:xtn. Whichever course is adopted, motion 
to the judge or action by writ, Mrs. Thaddeus 
Mortimore’s act must be disclosed in open court. 
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HeLten. There are no means of avoiding it? 

ELKIN. None. 

HeLen. And the offence she has committed is 
—felony, you say? 

(Elkin inclines his head. Again there is si- 
lence, during which Helen sits with knitted brows, 
and then James rouses himself and looks up.) 

James. (To Elkin.) What’s the—what’s the 
penalty? 

ELKIN. (Turning to him.) The penalty? 

James. The legal punishment. 

ELKIN. I think, another occasion— 

(Suddenly Thaddeus and Phyllis rise together, 
he with an arm round her, supporting her, and 
they stand side by side like criminals in the dock.) 

THAppEUuS. (Quickly.) No, no, now. 

Puy.uts. (Faintly.) Yes, now! 

TuHappeus. (To Elkin and Vallance.) We 
should like to know the worst, gentlemen. I—I 
had the idea from the first that it was a serious 
offence, but hardly so serious— 

ELkin. (With a wave of the hand.) 
by— 

TuHaAppeus. Oh, you needn’t hesitate, Mr. EI- 
kin. (Drawing Phyllis closer to him.) We, we 
shall go through with it. We shall go through 
with it to the end. (A pause.) Imprisonment, 
sir? 

ELKIN. (Gravely.) A person convicted of 
stealing or destroying a will for a fraudulent 
purpose is liable under the statute to varying 
terms of penal servitude, or to imprisonment 
with or without hard labor. In this instance, 
we should be justified, I am sure, in hoping for a 
considerable amount of leniency. 

(Thaddeus and Phyllis slowly look at one an- 
other with expressionless faces. James rises and 
moves away to the fireplace where he stands 
looking down upon the flowers in the grate. 
Vallance goes to the writing-table and puts the 
written paper into his bag. Elkin rises, takes up 
his bag from the table at the end of the piano, 
and is following Vallance. As he passes Helen, 
she lays her hand upon his arm.) 

Heten. Mr. Elkin! 

ELKIN. (Stopping.) Yes? 

HeLen. Oh, but this is impossible. 

ELx1n. Impossible? 

HELEN. Quite impossible. I couldn’t be a 
party, please understand me, I refuse to be a 
party, to any steps which would bring ruin on 
Mrs. Mortimore. 

ELk1n. (Politely.) You refuse? 

Heten. Absolutely. At any cost—at any cost 
to me, we must al! unite in sparing her and her 
husband and children. 


By-and- 


A compromise is reached, giving Helen a 
share in the property. The Thaddeuses re- 
linquish their claim in favor of their children. 
Helen leaves the house, but not without prom- 
ising to return. 
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and pulling 


my wife— 


THAbDEUS. (Stopping half-way 
himself together.) Miss Thornhill, 
you’ve seen her at a disadvantage, a terrible dis- 
advantage. Few pass through life without being 
seen—once or oftener at a disadvantage. She— 
she’s a splendid woman, a splendid woman, a 
splendid wife and mother. (Moving to the 
door.) They haven’t appreciated her, the family 
haven't appreciated her. They've treated her 
abominably; for sixteen years she’s been treated 
abominably. (At the door.) But I’ve never re- 
gretted my marriage—(defiantly) I’ve never re- 
gretted it, never, for a single moment, never 
regretted it, never, never regretted it— 

(He disappears. She goes to the table at the 
end of the piano and takes up her drawing-block 
and box of crayons. “As she does so, Trist lets 
himself into the garden. She pauses, listening, 
and presently he enters the room at the open 
window. ) 

TRIST. 
Ah! 

HELEN. 

TRIST. 

HELEN. 

telegram in my name! 

Trist. With pleasure. 

HELEN. Gregory’s Hotel, 


(Throwing his hat on the round table.) 
(Animatedly.) Mr. Trist! 
Yes? 


Run out to the post-office for me, send 


Norfolk Street, 
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Strand, London, the manager. Miss Thornhill 
will arrive to-night, prepare her room. 

Trist. (His face falling.) To-night! 

HELEN. I've altered my plans. Gregory’s Ho- 
tel, Gregory’s— 

Trist. (Picking up his hat.) 
Strand— 

HELEN. 


Norfolk Street, 


Mr. Trist, I want you 
fortune. 


(At the door.) 
to know, I, I’ve come into a small 

Trist. A fortune? 

HeLen. Nearly thirty thousand pounds. 

Trist. Thirty thousand! 

HELEN. They’ve persuaded me, persuaded me 
to take a share of my poor father’s money. 

Trist. I—I’m glad. 

Heten. You, you think I’m doing rightly? 

Trist. (Depressed.) Why, of course. 

(She opens the door and he goes to the window.) 

HELEN. Mr. Trist! (She comes back into the 
room.) Mr. Trist! (He approaches her.) Mr. 
Trist, don’t—doen't— 

Trist. What? 

Heten. (/ler head drooping.) Don't let this 
make any difference between us—will you? 

(She raises her cyes to his and they stand look- 
ing at each other in silence. Then she turns 
away abruptly and leaves the room as he hurries 
through the garden.) 





SHAKESPEARE’S ‘“‘DARK LADY” IN SHAVIAN DRAMA 


N Frank Harris the mysterious “Dark 
Lady” of Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” has 
found a modern interpreter, but in Ber- 
nard Shaw she has found her play- 

wright. Now Mr. Harris charges Mr. Shaw 
with plagiarism, and Mr. Shaw hotly retorts, 
but the fact remains that Mr. Harris has 
given us a clever psychological analysis, and 
Shaw one of the most amusing dramatic skits 
ever produced. True, Mr. Harris years ago 
put the dark lady, Mary Fitton, into a play, 
but he seems to lack as a dramatist the vivac- 
ity so characteristic of him as a critic. Shaw 
cannot deprive Harris of his critical renown, 
nor can Harris shear Shaw of his dramatic 
laurels. Shaw’s little “Interlude” was given 
in London for the benefit of the National 
Memorial Theater. “It is,” remarks The Red 
Book, a Chicago magazine in which the play- 
let is printed, “one of the charming little 
ironies of history Victor Hugo so loved, that 
Mary Fitton, dead these three hundred years 
and in life the woman who distracted, be- 
trayed and inspired Shakespeare, should be 
earning the first money for the fund which is 
giving England the long awaited Shakespeare 


Memorial Theater.” Was Mary Fitton the 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets? Thomas Tyler 
said so and Mr. Harris, in his book “The Man 
Shakespeare and His Tragic Life Story,” 
went even further than that. 


“He not only read Mary Fitton, maid of honor 
to. Queen Elizabeth, into all the sonnets of Shake- 
speare from CXXVIII to CLII—which relate to 
the poet’s love for a certain ‘dark lady’—but also 
identified her with the Rosaline of both ‘Love’s 
Labor Lost’ and ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ the Cressida 
of ‘Troilus and Cressida’ and the Cleopatra of 
‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 

“When, if we accept Mr. Harris’ views, Shake- 
speare poured out his love for Mary Fitton in 
the Sonnets, he was thirty-four and she nineteen. 
For two years she had been a maid of honor to 
the Virgin Queen. She was the younger daughter 
of Sir Edward Fitton (the name is also spelled 
Fytton) of Gawsworth in Cheshire and a sister 
of Lady Anne Newdigate of Arbury. 

“When we strike the name Newdigate we are 
brought face to face with the fact that the Lady 
Newdigate of our time confronts the theory of 
Thomas Tyler relative to the Dark Lady with 
the statement that there are four portraits still 
at Arbury which prove that Mary Fitton was 
fair, brown-haired and gray-eyed. 
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“This statement has not, however, exploded the 
fascinating Tyler theory, nor does Mr. Harris 
make any mention of it. 

“Mary Fitton loved the stage and had a talent 
for acting. She assumed leading parts in nu- 
merous court pageants and masques. She was 
First Dancer at a wedding in Black Friars in 
1600, where that William Herbert (afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke), whom Tyler, Harris and 
many others believe to have been the hero of the 
Sonnets, was best man. 

“Tho warmly received at court as the nephew 
of the gallant and splendid Sir Philip Sydney, 
he was suddenly dismissed for an intrigue with 
one of the maids of honor and sent to Fleet 
Prison. That maid of honor Mr. Tyler again 
identified as Mary Fitton. She, too, it is known, 
was dismissed from court and sent into retire- 
ment at Arbury. 

“She was twice married, her first husband be- 
ing William Polwhele, her second, Captain 
Lougher. She died in 1647 and was buried at 
Gawsworth, where there is a monument to Sir 
Edward Fitton, his wife and four children. 

“Of the love of William Shakespeare for the 
maid of honor, Mr. Harris makes this bold rec- 
ord: 

‘His passion for Mary Fitton lasted some 
twelve years. Again and again he lived golden 
hours with her like those Cleopatra boasted of 
and regretted. Life is wasted quickly in such 
passions; whipped to madness by jealousy, Mary 
Fitton was the only woman Shakespeare ever 
loved, or at least, the only woman he loved with 
such intensity as to influence his art. She was 
Rosaline, Cressida, Cleopatra, and the “dark lady” 
of the Sonnets. All his other women are parts 
of her or reflections of her, as all his heroes are 
sides of Hamlet.’ 

“Mistress Mary’s career was turbulant and ro- 
mantic. There are documents in existence which 
indicate that she contracted an invalid marriage 
at the age of sixteen. There is also warrant for 
the statement that she, wrapped in a horseman’s 
cloak, used to leave the palace at night to meet 
her lovers. 

“In the twenty-six sonnets devoted to her, 
Shakespeare imbued rhapsody with accusation, 
pronouncing her ‘tyrannous,’ ‘faithless,’ ‘false,’ 
‘coquettish,’ ‘proud,’ ‘black as hell,’ ‘dark as night,’ 
‘full of foul faults,’ ‘cruel,’ ‘unworthy,’ ‘unkind,’ 
‘inconstant,’ ‘forsworn.’ ” 


In view of the patronizing attitude as- 
sumed by Bernard Shaw toward William 
Shakespeare in the past, the production of the 
playlet was awaited with considerable interest. 
It would not have been unlike Mr. Shaw, 
remarks the London Justice, to have got all 
good Shakespeareans to a theater and then 
to have given them the tragedy of Sir Francis 
Bacon. He has had his little joke, however, 
and he has written no more than an interlude— 


a charming, a witty, and persuasive interlude. 
The joke lay in naming his piece “The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets,” causing all—Herbert- 
ists, Southamptonians, and particularly Mr. 
Harris—to prick up their ears and then have 
“the white wanton with the velvet brow” 
make no more than a momentary appearance 
and box the ears of young Shakespeare and of 
great Elizabeth as a preliminary to a discus- 
sion between these two as to the merits of a 
National Theater. But, the writer avers, Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Granville Barker, the imper- 
sonator of the great Elizabethan, may between 
them rest well content with their labors, for 
they have delivered us alike from the staid, 
pursy bard of the professors and from the 
apocryphal thaumaturge of the Baconians, and 
have restored to us a poet. 


“Truly a most persuasive Shakespeare this. Be- 
hold him upon the starriest of Midsummer Nights 
keeping tryst on the very terrace of the White- 
hall Palace itself with that one of the Queen’s 
handmaidens of whom we have it written that 
‘she would put off her head tire and tucke up 
her clothes and marche . .. to meete the saide’ 
Shakespeare or Pembroke, or whomsoever at the 
moment it may have been. ‘A warm bit of stuff,’ 
in the Warder’s phrase, with whom Shakespeare 
holds preliminary parley. An ingratiating rascal, 
this Shakespeare; with his tablets and his, ‘Oh, 
prithee! Say that again.’ ‘Frailty, thy name 
is woman,’ continues the Warder—and down 
straightway it goes upon the tablets. Much else 
does Shakespeare get from this most excellent 
Warder in return for his generous piece of silver. 
And now, he snapping up his unconsidered trifles 
upon the precincts of the Royal apartments them- 
selves, enters to him not his light o’ love, Mary 
Fitton, but the Virgin Queen! (‘That you are 
a virgin, Madam,’ says this rascal Shakespeare, 
‘is no fault of mine.’) A stony island in a sea 
of desire is what, in his poet’s way, he calls her. 
Her wrath appeased, we attend merrily to the 
‘blunt, wholesome, plain-speaking’ he gives her, 
broken by the irruption of the veritable Mary. 
Mary’s plaint, if short, is a sad one; the rascal, 
heartless poet will put her love and her very 
shame into his plays. Elizabeth, having packed 
off the weeping: baggage, remarks: ‘The rest is 
silence. Whereupon Shakespeare—The rest is 
silence! Good.’ He notes to kill someone to 
that in his next play. ‘Your tables begin to anger 
me, sir,’ says the Queen; but the man has an 
undeniable way with him, and she hears out the 
boon he craves. Lo, such theaters as we have are 
the ventures of needy and desperate men, and 
are given up to damnable foolishness (such as 
his own ‘As You Like It’) ; whilst for his serious 
plays—of the Lady Physician, and such like—no 
merchant wi touch them. What we want. savs 
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Shakespeare—he will make so bold to coin a 
phrase—is a National Theater. Elizabeth will 
speak on the matter with her Lord Treasurer. 
‘Then I am undone!’ cries Shakespeare; but there 
is yet eloquence in him. It will be three hun- 
dred years e’er art is restored to its place in the 
theater of this country—when it has long been 
so restored in barbarous Muscovy and the ham- 
lets of boorish Germany. Then we shall follow 
suit, for it is the genius of England dutifully to 
do whatsoever she seeth others do before her. 
And so, the three hundred years being now about 
up, Elizabeth comes prettily to the footlights and 
enforces the appeal to posterity of the naughtiest 
of her subjects. 

“All of which is without the slightest dramatic 
significance, but entirely delightful, spirited and 
persuasive.” 


There are in Shaw’s playlet passages of rare 
eloquence, eloquence such as, to quote The 
Pall Mall Gazette, we rarely hear nowadays, 
except in the theater, and even there’ only 
when Mr. Shaw happens to be the orator. 
“The creation is one that should silence finally 
those stupid people who have taken various 
little flights of patent nonsense, together with 
sundry most excellent pieces of criticism, to 
imply that Mr. Shaw is the only sane person 
in Europe who declines to recognize the mas- 
tery of Shakespeare.” The Chicago Evening 
Post is not entirely disposed to share this 
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view. The Shakespeare of “The Dark Lady,” 
remarks Mr. Francis Hackett, is a human 
being, but a human being subjected to typical 
Shavian indignities. Knocked to the ground 
by his jealous Lady, he sits up as “majestic- 
ally as his ignominious posture” allows and 
announces: “Woman, you have struck Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.” 


“This is the raw method of bringing Shake- 
speare back to earth; but even more irreverent, 
because more sly, is the device of making Shake- 
speare run around with a notebook, eavesdrop- 
ping on Life, and getting his best ideas ready- 
made. 

“As a burlesque the thing is shrewd. It is 
more than shrewd, it is genuinely funny, and 
irreverence has seldom won a broader grin. But 
when Mr. Shaw has got his laugh and laid down 
his slapstick, what is the effect? He has fooled 
about Shakespeare, but is it Shakespeare who in 
the end appears the fool?” 


3ernard Shaw himself heartily recommends 
the play. “As a full-sized tragedy, it might 
bewilder, disappoint, and fail, because there 
was no tragedy in the historic facts. But, as 
an exquisite episode, it will delight all gen- 
uine connoisseurs, if any such exist in Eng- 
land—which I am sometimes tempted to 
doubt.” 





REPRESENTATIONS OF CHRIST ON THE 
AMERICAN STAGE 


part of the Catholic clergy, but the indomi- 


NE of the most significant signs of 
the liberal spirit that sweeps this 
country is the bold impersonation 


of Jesus Christ in two recent plays 


on the American stage. We have been slow- 
ly prepared for this evolution. ‘“Parsifal” 
hints at Christ. In “Salome,” John the Bap- 
tist proclaims him. “The Servant in the 
House” portrays the Son of Man, but in a 
more or less mystifying way. Forbes Rob- 
ertson in “The Third Floor Back” was un- 
questionably impersonating the Christ spirit. 
Emboldened by all this, Olga Nethersole has 
produced at the New Theater Maeterlinck’s 
poetic drama, “Mary Magdalene,” where the 
voice of the Messiah is heard without reveal- 
ing its source. It remained for Sarah Bern- 
hardt to cap the climax by producing Ros- 
tand’s “La Samaritaine,” for in that play the 
character of Jesus clearly appears, and speaks 
on the stage. There was some protest on the 


table Sarah was stoutly defended by the 
dramatic critics, who admitted that “La Sa- 
maritaine” was produced in a_ reverential 
spirit. Mayor Gaynor, when appealed to, de- 
clared that he had no power to bar the play. 
It must be conceded, however, that the im- 
personation of the figure of Christ on the 
secular stage indieates a decrease in the reli- 
gious sentiment of the community. The mo- 
ment a divine personage becomes stage prop- 
erty, he begins to cease to be a god. His 
human significance may be intensified, but it 
is clear that the playwright, at least, no longer 
feels the awe that forbade the Jews from even 
formulating into words the name of Jahve. 
We shall no doubt witness presently the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau or its rival of 
Eisenach reproduced in an American play- 
house. 

Whatever may have been the attitude of the 
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authorities, the audiences of the metropolis 
made no demonstration against this bold inno- 
vation, tho, if The Sun may be trusted, they 
were not entirely comfortable when the voice 
of Christ rang across the footlights in Miss 
Nethersole’s play. At first it is distant, but 
presently it comes down and is heard directly 
on the stage, altho the person speaking is 
never identified. “It was theatric and auda- 
cious, but the audience did not know just 
how to take it, so they caught their breath 
and thanked their lucky stars that the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra prevented any 
vexed question whether to applaud or not to 
applaud.” Maeterlinck’s play, thinks The 
Tribune, cannot offend the Christian—it is 
too fine for that. 

“No one can see this play without being better 
for it. For saint and sinner it is a boon. The 
redemption of the Magdalene from a life of 
profligacy and ease to the devoted, consistent and 
transfigured follower of her Master is a wonder- 
ful tribute to the regenerative influence of 
Christ’s spirit.” 


Rostand’s Christ play was originally pro- 
duced in Paris in 1897, and has been played 
regularly every year in Holy Week. Christ 
appears with his apostles, and performs mir- 
acles on the open stage. The play is- built 
on the fourth chapter of the gospel of Saint 
John. The curtain rises on the well of Jacob, 
with the spirits of the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob knowing and awaiting the 
coming of the Redeemer. They fade away, 
and the stage is filled with Samaritans who 
hate the Jews and are in turn hated by them. 
They also talk of the possibility of the coming 
of a Messiah to whom Samaritans and Jews 
shall be alike. Then comes a scene which 
made the Sun critic gasp. At the head of his 
followers enters Christ and his twelve disci- 
ples, Peter gray and stern, Judas red-haired 
and_ sinister, Andrew boyish looking—all 
modelled after familiar paintings. The part 
of Andrew is played by a woman. The dis- 
ciples leave the Master, to buy food, and 
Photine, the woman of Samaria, portrayed 
with wonderful skill by Madame Bernhardt, 
appears at the well. 

Jesus 
Woman! 
(She turns and regards him insolently) 
Give me to drink. The stun’s hot rays are burn- 
ing. Give me to drink. 
PHOTINE 
I fancied that the Jews 
—And he is of that race, his features show it— 
Would naught of us, the people of Samaria, 


And looked upon us as a lowly people 
Deeming our bread pestiferous like pork, 
Like blood of birds the honey of our bees. 
The waters of Samaria fill this well 
From which I draw the jug upon my head. 
Hence thou wilt turn thy countenance away, 
No longer wishing— 
Jesus 
Still I wish to drink. 
PHOTINE 
So then thy thirst surpasseth thy disgust? 
Know, then, thy foot will be much less polluted 
By slimy ooze of venom-bearing toad 
Then if thou drink the water from this vessel. 
(With wicked volubility) 
No, even if thou begged me until morn, 
The jug I would not lower from my shoulder, 
I lift it high and now I hie me hence. 
Farewell, Elisar without gift and treasure, 
Thou art in error—I am no Rebecca! 
And tho tongue cleave to mouth, thou shalt not 
drink! 
(Coming a little closer) 
See here this water, look, how clear, how limpid, 
The jug seems empty, tho it overflows. 
See, how it sweats dew through its open pores, 
— pearls the drops glide down on its round 
CNY. «6s 
This water, pure and clear like unto heaven, 
To thee, unclean, forbidden and impure! 
Jesus 
Woman! 
PHOTINE 
No, thou shalt not have one drop! 
Not one! 
Jesus 
Oh, if thou knew’st the heavenly gift, 
The message that the Lord sends thee this day 
And who it is that asks this drink of thee, 
Thou wouldst ask him to quench thy bitter thirst. 
PHOTINE 
Wouldst thou detain me with mysterious prattle? 


Jesus 
He is the steward of the wells of life. 
PHOTINE 
I must admit, O strange and captious Jew, 
Thy voice, thy beauteous eye displease me not. 
Now tell me of this water, prithee, Jew, 
Of which thou speaketh with so much assurance, 
How wouldst thou draw it from the cistern’s 
depths? 
And tho thou knewest of another source, 
’T would not be water clear like unto this. 
They come from far to draw upon yon well, 
Given to us by our father Jacob, 
Who drank therefrom himself, and all his tribe. 
In all Samaria there is not its equal— 
Wouldst thou with boastful words impugn its 
fame? 
Art greater thou than father Jacob? 


Jesus 
Yea. 


PHOTINE 

Were I to pour into thy hollow hands 

A little of this water, thou wouldst see. 
Jesus 

Whoever of this water, woman, drinks, 

Will thirst for it again upon the morn, 

But whosoever drinketh of the water 

That I shall give him, never shall he thirst— 
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In him it shall become a well of water 
Springing up into everlasting life! 

PHOTINE 
Life everlasting? Can it be the water 
Elias knew of, living in the desert 
For many a day with neither food nor drink? 
Thou smilést? But I tell thee, yes, he did, 
I’m not as ignorant as thou wouldst have me. 
For forty days he took nor food nor drink. 
Maybe thou knowst the secret of this thing. 
Sir, prithee, tell me that I need no more 
Upon my shoulder bear this heavy load. 
A water, quenching thirst forevermore 
Would bring a pretty price, thou wilt agree. 

ESUS 

Thou hearést me but with thy body’s ears, 
| do not reach the portals of thy soul. 

PHOTINE 
O tell me where to find that happy well 
\Vhose waters, as thou saidst, flow on 

Jesus 
But go and call thy husband hither. 
PHOTINE 


forever. 
I will. 


My— 
Jesus 
Go! 


PHOTINE 


Jesus 
Why art thou disconcerted? 
Go, fetch him! 
PHOTINE 
I have none. 
Jesus 
No, to be sure, 
Thou hast well said to me: “I have no husband,” 
For he with whom thou livest is not that— 
PHOTINE (Startled) 
Sir! 
Jesus 
Thou speakest right. For he who shares to-night 
Thy couch, he is thy husband not, O woman, 
Nor were the five who knew thee heretofore. 
PHOTINE 
Sir! 
Jesus 
Shameless woman! Five times didst thou change 
Thy nuptial bed, yet never once didst call 
A wedding feast, midst torches, friends and kin- 
dred. 
No olive branches waved above thy head, 
No burning blushes mantled thy fair cheek 
Upon the threshold of the bridal chamber. 
PHOTINE 
Sir, I know now that thou must be a prophet! 
Jesus 
Because I fathomed thy unworthiness 
Thou callst me prophet. Well, I say to thee, 
There are much greater truths that I can tell 
thee. ... 
PHOTINE 
Tell me, then, Sir! 
ESUS 
What is it thou wouldst know? 
Photine tells him that she does not know 
where to pray, there being two mountains 
both of which are proclaimed as holy by 
rival priests. “Pray on no mountain, for the 
hour cometh and is now when the true wor- 
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shippers shall worship the Father in Spirit 
and in Truth.” He reveals himself as the 


Messiah; Photine recognizes him and wor- 
ships him in words of profane love: 


My Belovéd, I sought thee since dawn 
And found thee not, and I find thee, and ’tis night. 
But, O joy! There is still a ray of light. 

My eyes can see 

Thy wondrous face! 
Thy breath is sweeter than the dew of morn, 
Words flow from thy lips, soft and soothing. 
Thy hands are whiter than milk. 

Heaven is mirrored 

In thine eyes. 
My heart melts! . . . Great God, what words are 

these, 

To him this song, these words, what sacrilege! 


She is bowed down with shame at having 
used the language of passion, the only one 
she knows. Jesus reassures her, telling her 
that in a sense he is in all words of love. 
Profane love is but a stepping-stone to sacred 
love. Photine is converted; she tastes the 
water of life: 

... Sir, I thirst no longer. 
The living water—O, how’ sweet its taste! 
O, let me weep upon thy lustrous hands! 
How good thou art! ’Tis long, Sir, 
thirsted, 
To quench my thirst I walked upon yon path- 
ways! 

The well of life! 
How I sought 
found it! 

In vain. My soul was desolate and barren, 
And when I heard them speak of a new source, 
New hope awoke within my weary bosom, 

And drove me hence, my jug upon my shoulder. 
And yet the roadway was the same alway, 

The cattle grazing in the fields the same, 

Both palms and fig tree, blue and grayish heaven, 
They were the same, and so was I| the same. 

I set the cup of everlasting yearning 

Upon the edge of every phantom cistern, 

But each was bitter with the selfsame lust. ... 
I broke the cup upon the stony floor. 


that I 


I knew but of false sources. 
love! How often deemed I 


She now asks him to drink, but he explains 
to her that he only thirsted for her salvation. 
She begs him to teach her his word. Seated 
at his feet, she listens to his parables of his 
Father in Heaven. 


“The second act shows the market place of the 
chief city of Samaria, where Photine’s newest 
lover awaits her return from the well, while 
Peter and the other disciples seek in vain to buy 
food from their old-time enemies. Photine, full 
of new belief, enters transfigured and preaches 
to the crowd the gospel of this strange Jew. A 
Roman officer is sent for to arrest her. He lis- 
tens and laughs. She is a mad woman, and those 
who believe in her are but harmless fools. One 
by one the crowd is won over to her, and at last, 
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singing, they march to find Christ where she left 
him at Jacob’s well. 

“The third and last act shows Christ and his 
disciples gathered at the well. They protest at 
his lowering himself to talk to any Samaritan. 
He answers in parable, and as he speaks Photine 
enters with her new converts. Christ welcomes 
them and proves his divine origin by performing 
miracles. Children are brought to him, and de- 
spite Peter’s protest he gathers them about him- 
self. The curtain falls, with the throng on the 
stage kneeling in adoration.” 
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Adolph Klauber insists in The Times that 
the performance was a lovely panorama of 
Biblical pictures, an epitome of Christ’s teach- 
ings in the form of moving tableaux, rever- 
ently written in an exquisite vein and rev- 
erently acted. “The audience sat and listened 
silently. It was a combined triumph of the 
poet and the artist.” It was even more than 
that, for the introduction of the Savior upon 
the stage marks a turning point in the history 
of the English stage. 


AMERICA AS A CENTER OF WORLD OPERA 


EW York has been honored this win- 
ter by two notable operatic pre- 
miéres; and more are on the way. 
“America,” to quote the Rundschau 

Zweier Welten (New York), “is rapidly be- 
coming the operatic center of the world.” 
Mr. John C. Freund, of Musical America, 
feels that these great events mark an epoch 
in the artistic life of this continent. They 
“will give New York,” he says, “and through 
her the United States, a place by the side of 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna and Milan as 
a center of music and art, and, perhaps, in 
the not distant future lead the way so that 
the great composers will learn to make their 
first appeal for a verdict here, and so show 
the world that we have taken the lead in 
presenting the works of the masters, as other 
great cities of the old world have done 
hitherto.” 

The premieres referred to are those of 
Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” and 
Humperdinck’s “Kingly Children.” The two 
afford a vivid contrast between Latin and 
Teutonic music, and in each case the com- 
poser has been present in person to superin- 
tend the production. Puccini’s opera is based 
on Belasco’s well-known play. Humperdinck 
built on the libretto of “Ernst Rosmer,” whose 
real name is Elsa Bernstein. While the re- 
ception of both operas has been enthusiastic, 
there is a widespread disposition to give Hum- 
perdinck’s effort the higher praise. Puccini 
has failed, many critics feel, to enhance the 
value of the Belasco play, while Humper- 
dinck, they say, has added immeasurably to 
the beauty of his text. 

To The Musical Courier Puccini’s much- 
heralded opera proved “a distinct disappoint- 
ment.” It comments: 


“Of ‘atmosphere’ indigenous to the West and 


of ‘national’ American traits the only examples 
are in the libretto. From the very rise of the 
curtain Puccini makes it apparent that he has 
not tried to get outside of himself or of his 
native and personal musical idiom for the sake 
of making “The Girl of the Golden West’ Ameri- 
can as he made ‘Butterfly’ Japanese here and 
there by bizarre modulations and Eastern rhyth- 
mic inflections built on the Nippon conception 
of the tonal science. 

“Nearly half of the first act is given over to 
a series of trifling incidents which in the spoken 
drama do service for the fixing of ‘atmosphere,’ 
such as the entrance of the miners into the gam- 
bling-saloon and their snatchy conversation; 
games of faro and poker; the plaint of a dis- 
couraged gold seeker, ending in a monetary con- 
tribution made by the ‘boys’; the entrance of a 
wandering minstrel with a banjo, who sets the 
rough men thinking of home and weeping, with 
a song whose intervals are far too ‘eddicated’ 
and whose accompaniment suggests too little 
banjo vamp to lend semblance of reality to the 
lachrymose response of the rough and ready 
auditors in the ‘Polka’ saloon; then there were 
also the entrance of a Wells-Fargo agent; the 
discovery of a blackleg among the players; vari- 
ous conversations referring to drinks, chip chips, 
‘two spots,’ jacks, queens, and cigars; a pistol- 
pulling affray between Sonora and Rance over 
jealousy concerning Minnie; and finally the en- 
trance of that young woman, who separates the 
combatants, gets them into good humor, and then 
gives a dozen or so of the ‘boys’ a primitive 
Bible lesson. It will be seen from the foregoing 
summary what sort of material Puccini set him- 
self to describe in music, and no one need 
wonder that he did not succeed in making his 
contribution interesting, for the incidents fol- 
lowed each other so rapidly that all sustained 
characterization and development were impos- 
sible.” 


Mr. H. T. Finck, of the New York Even- 
ing Post, and Lawrence Gilman, of Harper’s 
Weekly, both also confess to a feeling of dis- 
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WHEN CARUSO IS ALMOST LYNCHED 


The most dramatic scene in Puccini’s new opera. Dick Johnson (Caruso) is 
mob at the critical moment by the “Girl of the Golden West” 


from the hands of the 


Destinn). 


rescued 
(Emmy 











appointment. The former declares: ‘“Unfor- 
tunately, it is not only the first act that is a 
musical disappointment. The whole opera is 
musically far inferior to ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘Tosca’ 
and ‘Madame Butterfly.’ What the public has 
always wanted, wants now, and always will 
want in an opera, above all things, is melody 
—not necessarily such melody as Rossini, 
Donizetti, or Verdi wrote, but such as is to 
be found in Wagner’s works, or in the Puc- 
cini operas just named. There is surprisingly 
little of this in ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West.’” Mr. Gilman adds: 


“There is a great deal of writing in the score 
that is beautiful and moving, and much of it one 
can honestly delight in and honestly praise. 
But, to be quite frank, there is altogether too 
much of Debussy in it for those who are aware 
of Puccini’s gift of authentically personal utter- 
ance. That he has a style of his own—a style 
that is distinctive and unmistakable—he demon- 
strated up to the hilt in “Tosca,’ in ‘Bohéme,’ in 
‘Madame Butterfly” Why he _ should have 
thought it necessary—or, to view the matter in 
the most charitable light, why he should have 
permitted himself—not only to ape Debussy’s 
harmonic and melodic manner, but to approxi- 
mate certain well-known passages from the 
music of the unique Frenchman, passes com- 
prehension,” 


Arthur Farwell, in AM/usical America, takes 
a somewhat more favorable view of the opera. 
“There are superb outbursts,” he notes, “and 
the score is not without moments of subtle 
dramatic penetration.” He sums up: 


It has 


“The music throughout is picturesque. 
a pronounced stage effectiveness, which it owes 


to its qualities of orchestral and harmonic 
color, and which exists quite independently of 
any consideration of deeper dramatic significance. 
It is everywhere molded by a hand sensitive to 
the elements of beauty, though ready to make 
many sacrifices to theatrical effect. 

“The orchestration is always spicy and appetiz- 
ing, and often serves to cover up what must kb 
regarded as the thinness of much of the music* 

“Little or nothing of the influence of Wag 
and Strauss is felt in “The Girl of the Gol 
West.’ It is strongly un-Teutonic, and es 
tially Latin. It seems to mark a transition 
Puccini. He has apparently been studiously 
laudably receptive to outside influences since 
last operatic essay. It is thus that one broade 
and grows. But it is likely he will make 
more authentic and unified use of the new ma- 
terial in his next opera than he has succeeded 
in doing in this. It is certain, after he shall 
tire of corralling wild Western musical ideas, 
that the world will remain grateful to him in 
proportion as he remains true to the genius of 
his race,” 


to her 


generally conceded, 
materially 


contribute 




















SUCCESS 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


KINDER” 


THE TRIO 


In the center of the picture sits Engelbert Humperdinck, the composer 
opera. At his right is Alfred Hertz, the orchestral conductor; at his 
left, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the present managing director of the Metropolitan 


of the opera. 


Opera House. 


The emotional appeal of Puccini’s Latinized 
irl of the Golden West” has little in com- 

with that exerted by the children of 
Aperdinck’s fancy. “K6onigskinder” is at 


rea ° 
cep, 20 allegory and a fairy tale. From 
the es Henry Meltzer, who writes of the 


a in the New York American and who is 
h@ged in its English translation, we get the 
,fit of the story. 

A King’s Son, who has wearied of his royalty, 
goes roaming. In the high hills above the town 
of Hellabrunn he meets a Goose-Girl. She lives 
in an enchanted wood, with an old Witch, known 
to her as her grandmother. She is not (as some 
contend) a princess bewitched. If she were the 
story would lose much of its significance, But 
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OF “KOENIGS- 






she is worthy to be wooed by a 
real king. And, tho her father 
was a murderer and her mother 
was a hangman’s child, by nature 
and inheritance she is akin to 


kings. 

The young folk meet and 
kiss, with the inevitable conse- 
quence. They fall in love. But 


when the King’s Son begs the 
Goose - Girl to go roving with 
him the Witch stops her for a 
time by mag:c spells. The youth 
departs, rebuking the poor maid 
as cowardly. Not till the coming 
of a philosophic minstrel, named 
in the English words the Fiddler, 
does the Goose-Girl free herself 
and run off to join her lover. 

Meanwhile the father of the 
King’s Son dies. The people of 
Hellabrunn are searching for his 
successor. The Witch has told a 
Woodcutter and a Broom-maker, 
who have been sent to her for 
counsel, that the first person who 
enters the gates of their town at 
noon next day should be their 
ruler. 

The King’s Son goes to Hella- 
brunn. In his coarse rags he is 
not recognized by the low-minded 
citizens. At noon the bells peal 
out, and then the Goose-Girl, with 
her flock of geese, is seen enter- 
ing by the gate. But the dull 
people will have none of her or of 
the King’s Son. They mock at 
the two ‘kingly children,’ who are 
driven out into the woods to 
starve and die. 

And when, in the last act, the 
little children of the town, who 
have believed in the poor outcasts, 
go to look for them with the old 
Fiddler, they ‘find them but to 
lose them.’ They are dead. For the King’s Son 
has sold his crown to get some bread which the 
oid Witch had poisoned. 

So, it may be seen, the story told in 
“Konigskinder” is, in an exquisite way, idyllic 
and delicately ironic. The moral which it~ 
points is plain. Tennyson taught it long ago: 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Humperdinck has treated his theme in the 
Wagnerian style, and, according to Mr. 
Meltzer, “has given us the most beautiful 
and musicianly opera that has come out of 
Germany since Wagner’s day.” Mr. Finck 
uses almost the same words. “Engelbert 
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THE GIFTED COMPOSER OF “LA BOHEME” AND 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY” 


Puccini’s fame is felt to be more securely rooted in his 
earlier operas than in his new ‘‘Fanciulla del West.” 


Humperdinck,” he remarks, “has given to the 
world the greatest operatic work that has 
come from Germany in three decades—since 
the production of ‘Parsifal’ in 1882.” Mr. 
Finck goes on to say: 

“After hearing it at the dress rehearsal last 
Sunday, the present writer said to his compan- 
ions: ‘It is a good opera, but not equal to “Han- 
sel and Gretel.”’ After hearing it again last 
night he said: ‘It is even greater than “Hansel 
and Gretel.”’ Half an hour later he repeated 
this criticism to the composer himself, who 
smiled and nodded approval. 

“Perhaps there is nothing in the new score 
quite so great as. the angel pantomime in the 
earlier opera; but, taken as a whole, the new 
score is richer, deeper, more mature, and not less 
spontaneous, as repeated hearing proves incon- 
testably.” 

Most of the other metropolitan critics are 
just as enthusiastic. “Here is music,” ex- 
claims Reginald de Koven, of The World, 
“which, apart from the amazing deftness, in- 
genuity and plasticity of the thematic con- 
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struction, is pure music; melodious, spontane- 
ous for all its subtle art, written from the 
heart by a master hand. Music, too, written 
with the large-hearted, kindly humanity of a 
Hans Sachs, who views life with contempla- 
tive idealism, with a poetic and romantic 
feeling, noble in its simplicity and a tender- 
ness and sympathy full of sentiment, yet 
never sentimental.” Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of 
The Tribune, writes: 


“The story of ‘Konigskinder,’ tho it has been 
spoken of as if it belonged to the class of fairy 
tales of which ‘Hansel und Gretel’ is so striking 
and beautiful an example, is not to be found as 
the author presents it in the literature of Ger- 
man Marchen. Madame Bernstein has drawn 
its elements from many sources and blended them 
with the utmost freedom. To avoid a misunder- 
standing Germans will insist that the title be 
used without the article, for ‘Die K6nigskinder’ 
or ‘Zwei K6nigskinder’ both suggest the simple 
German form of the old tale of Hero and Lean- 
der, with which story, of course, it has nothing 
whatever to do. But if literary criticism forbids 
association between Professor Humperdinck’s 
two operas, musical criticism compels it. Many of 
the characters in the operas are close relations, 
dramatically as well as musically—the royal chil- 
dren themselves, the witches, of course, and the 
broom-makers. The rest of the characters have 
been taken from Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ picture 
book—the citizens of Hellabrunn are Nurem- 
berg’s burghers, the city’s councillors, the old 
master singers. The musical idiom is Humper- 
dinck’s, though its method of employment is 
Wagner’s. But here lies its charm: Tho the 
composer hews to a theoretical line he does it 
freely, naturally, easily and always with the prin- 
ciple of musical beauty as well as that of dra- 
matic truthfulness and propriety in view. His 
people’s voices float on a symphonic stream, but 
the voices of the instruments, while they sing on 
in endless melody, use the idiom which nature 
gave them. There is admirable characterization 
in the orchestral music, but it is music for all 
that; it never descends to mere noise, designed 
to keep up an irritation of the nerves.” 


“Such orchestration as that of “K6nigskin- 
der,” exclaims Richard Aldrich, of The Times, 
“is a delight and a joy unceasing in these 
days.” He adds: “It is incredibly skilful in 
its delicacy and lightness of touch, in the pre- 
cision and subtle differentiation of coloring 
that the composer has attained. Pages of it 
have almost the effect of chamber mitSic on a 
larger scale, so exquisite is its transparency 
and balance, with a sort of open or exposed 
quality, with the frequent use of solo. instru- 
ments, with the remarkable freedom and inde- 
pendence of the inner voices of the orchestra.” 
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VERY man,” said Edmund Clarence 
Stedman in a letter to a friend, 
“has one work, or one point of de- 
termination, which he does not sur- 

render for anybody.” In the same letter he 

said further: “I am dogged and will fight a 

battle through.” The two statements may be 

said to sum up the master-motive of his own 
life and to strike the keynote of the elaborate 

“autobiographic biography’* which has been 

prepared by Miss Laura Stedman, his grand- 

daughter and sole surviving descendant, with 
the collaboration of his friend, Dr. George 

M. Gould. 

Mr. Stedman’s “point of determin-tion” 
was poetry. His function, in Dr. Gould’s 
words, was “the appreciative criticism or 
valuation of poetry. Whether in creation or 
estimation he aimed to found it upon solid 
and enduring principles.” Even during the 
days of his lonely and rather pathetic child- 
hood in Norwich, Connecticut, he seems to 
have been dreaming of his poetic mission. 
“As soon as he could speak,” his mother says, 
“he lisped in rhyme, and as soon as he could 
write, he gave shape and measure to his 
dreams.” He himself testifies: “From my 
earliest remembrance I made poetry. I was 
a natural writer, an insatiate reader—espe- 
cially of fiction, adventure, poetry.” By the 
age of twelve or thirteen, he had “got along,” 
he says, “as far as the ‘Hemans stage’ of non- 
sense, which attacks the majority five or six 
years later.” Then his mother gave him a 
copy of Byron. “It was the wisest thing you 
ever did,” he tells her in a letter dated No- 
vember, 1857. In a month he had become an 
eloquent votary of the romantic, passionate, 
subjective “school” of Byron and Goethe. 
What happened next is best told in his own 
words in the same letter: 


“For two years I had the fever severely, and 
then slowly began to convalesce, owing to a few 
hints from the only influential mind I ever came 
into. contact with—a few words, dropped from 
your husband’s [Stedman’s stepfather’s] lips, were 
snatched up by me, ready to catch every drop 

* Lire AND LETTERS OF EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


By Laura Stedman and George M. Gould, M.D. In two 
volumes. New York: Moffat, Yard & Company. 
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from the fountain of truth, and set me to think- 
ing for days afterward. The idea of poetry as an 
Art began to dawn upon me. Soon after I came 
across Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Keats. Wordsworth I was not as yet up to, by 
any means; the more imaginative, or perhaps 
fanciful, productions of Coleridge, and the whole 
of Shelley and Keats, were seized upon by me 
with avidity, and I then merged into an appre- 
ciation of the musical, sensuous and artistic, 
qualities of poetry. 

“So far had I got when I went to college [at 
Yale], and there I continued for two years. 
This was again good—it made me an artist. 
My ear was cultivated—my passion for sweet 
sounds—my ‘mind’s eye’ received its knowledge 
of color and effect. I now had grasped all of 
poetry save the soul, and yet began to hear its 
divine inner harmonies afar off; blissful tears 
were mine, at the instinctive perception of what 
as yet .I could not grasp wholly or logicize. 
What youthful student, not to say poet, has not 
felt all this? 

The Youth, who daily farther from the East 

Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended. 
I was now objective enough in my poetic-loves— 
looking upon poetry merely as an art, and de- 
lighting in the creation of beauty only, and of 
that beauty which is an entity in itself—in itself 
sensuous, etc., not confined, like the passionate 
subjective, to the experience and introspection 
of the maker. At this stage I wrote all my 
‘Spenserian’ poems, the ‘Ode to Pastoral Ro- 
mance,’ etc., etc.—was sixteen years old, and cer- 
tainly the introducer of entirely new theories 
to the aspiring critics at Yale. 

“But after a little while, as I grew older, I 
pondered on the realities of life, the earnest 
element which should pervade all noble art—and 
the few words once dropped by your h«sband, 
not then understood, now gave me the fey to 
the Philosophical. This element I had always 
considered akin to the didactic, and therefore a 
heresy; now I learned that the Philosophical 
element discovered something ‘far more deeply 
interfused,” taught without being didactic, and 
was the ‘top and crown’ of imaginative thought. 
So I changed, and progressed to the love of 
Wordsworth, and the true rendering of Shake- 
speare, whom I now found a new friend, tho 
I had known his face all my life. So I changed 
—but my changes made me skeptical—I did not, 
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From ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Stedman"’ 


THE YOUTHFUL 


STEDMAN 


Showing Edmund Clarence Stedman at the age of 
fifteen, when he was making his first vows to conquer 
the heights and the depths of poetic achievement. 


with the discovery of each new joy, discard the 
old one. Ah! that is the mistake of the progres- 
sionists. I found myself not prepared to say 
which was the dearest, best and loftiest of my 
poetic loves. Not one could be spared.” 


At last, the young enthusiast tells us, the 
“great final truth” came upon him that “the 
great Poet, the great Artist, is a Universalist, 
an Eclectic.” To follow this part of the 
argument : 


“The greatest is he who is at once the noblest 
Artist, i. e., whose creations are the most dra- 
matic, the most musical, the most sensuous, the 
most perfect in chords and discords; is also the 
best Philosopher—reads best the secret of the 
‘seven stars and the solar year’—sees best the true 
meaning and aspiration of the human phenome- 
ncn—is best in harmony with the inner teachings 
of Nature; is also the most Passionate, proving 
him human, and able to strike those ‘electric 
chains’ which bind us all together and make the 
‘whole world kin.’ This is the truth at which I 
arrived five years ago, and after that period of 
study, such study as men perform—such applica- 
tion of thoughts and books to life as true men 
and noble women wot of. I see no reason to 


think otherwise, but daily the eclecticism, the 
universalism of poetry, and indeed of all arts, is 
The poet shall belong 


dearer and truer to me. 
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to no school; he shall neither be ‘spasmodic’ nor 
‘philosophical,’ nor ‘introspective,’ yet he shall 
be all of these and more. He shall love beauty, 
both for itself, and for what it is typical of. 
If broadly gifted he shall now sing lyric out- 
bursts, like the songs of birds; anon shall study 
the meaning of his own fine instincts, and of 
all nature and the ‘mind of man,’ like Words- 
worth with calm eye looking down; again shall 
catch the ‘manners and the mode’ so truly that 
he who runs may read the lesson; and yet again 
shall strike those commen chords, which all the 
masses feel, and which endear them to those who 
know what it is to be and to suffer! Such 
an one was Shakespeare—the myriad-minded— 
who wrote not only the meditations of Hamlet, 
but the Song of Ariel. The true poet is master 
of his art—all things belong to him—all tools 
and materials of trade are his. Yet each has 
genius more peculiarly in a certain direction. 
Shakespeares are not but once. One sees the 
highest point to be obtained through the means 
of the English Blank Verse, and you have a 
Milton. Now grant that his is the greatest per- 
fection to which Blank Verse can be brought; 
then that style is the property of all other poets, 
and will be the result of the labors of all others, 
who are great. They are perhaps not imitators 
—like causes produce like results. The great 
poet takes the best of all material offered, in 
whatever line he works, as the sculptor takes the 
finest piece of Parian he finds—careless whether 
Praxiteles may have used its fellow block be- 
fore him.” 


Thus, at the age of twenty-four, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman was laying down the prin- 
ciples of his esthetic faith. From its spirit, 
if not from its letter, he never swerved. 
Through the trials of early married life, in 
his activities first as a printer in Winsted, 
Connecticut, and later as a real estate and 
general office broker in New York, he was 
true to his poetic ideal. Night after night he 
returned from a hard day’s work to “burn 
the midnight oil” over his poems and manu- 


scripts. For the poems that first brought him 
fame, “The Diamond Wedding,” “How Old 
Brown Took Mfarper’s Ferry” and “The 


Ballad of Lager Bier,” he received nothing. 
Much of his energy was frittered away on ill- 
paid newspaper work. He became a banker 
and broker, experiencing alternating periods 
of prosperity and disaster. He was twice 
bankrupted by dishonest associates. His own 
son, through mistaken judgment, was re- 
sponsible for one business failure. When he 
moved into the country to save money, bur- 
glars broke into the house, chloroformed Mrs. 
Stedman and made off with everything they 
could lay their hands on. In his sixtieth year 
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he was still working hard in Wall Street, 
with growing intellectual prestige and an in- 
significant bank account. 

He had to struggle not only with adverse 
circumstances in the business world, but with 
his own frail health and with all the phantoms 
that dog and persecute the man of artistic 
temperament. He speaks, in one of his let- 
ters, of the painful sense with which an author 
feels, at the completion of a long piece of 
work, that it was not worth the doing. Here 
is one of his confessions dated 1870: 


“Have passed the fatal—to poets—thirty- 
seventh year, and begin to think I am no poet; 
only a poor, gray-haired, unsuccessful dreamer, 
trying to get fat by feeding on the wind. Am 
as poor as on my twentieth birthday, except 
in the love of friends. Mother and Mary send 
me gifts; my wife and boys love me, and we 
are all in a hired home by _ ourselves,—but 
O, how poor, and how precarious the future! 
And how my genius, whatever it may be, is 
cramped, warped, and gradually atrophying 
away.” 


In spite of all his devotion to his work Mr. 
Stedman was at times accused of “Mammon- 
worship.” No charge wounded him more. To 
one newspaper criticism of himself as a 
“broker-poet,” he made the following impres- 
sive reply: 


“The article conveys the impression that I am 
devoted to making money; that I surrender the 
time which should be given to art to accumulat- 
ing wealth as a stock-operator, and only give 
my leisure hours to poetry; that I am, in short, 
a mere money-chaser, and thus by choice an 


amateur or dilettante. This hypothesis may have 
formed itself in your mind from the vulgar 
newspaper-phrase ‘broker-poet’ which paragraph- 
ers have attached to my name, and which is as 
unwelcome to me as the term clergyman-editor 
doubtlessly would be to you—and as utterly 
senseless. 

“Your hypothesis has just this basis of truth. 
I wish to live, and have dear ones for whose 
comfort and happiness I have taken sacred vows. 
I married young and, owing to a chain of 
circumstances, found myself, upon a time, penni- 
less; and with a family to support,—and had the 
choice of several modes of life, all of which 
you have seen exemplified in the careers of 
authors great and small: 1. I could leave my 
family to shift for themselves, fling my harp 
over my shoulders, and go on my tuneful way 
in quest of pleasure and fame. 2. I could sup- 
port my household, and continue to write verses, 
by a process of credit and imposition; could bor- 
row of friends, refuse to pay the baker and 
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STEDMAN IN HIS PRIME 


His best work, in the judgment of the Chicago Dial, 
reveals him as the foremost of our critics. ‘Lowell 
alone,” it says, “might have been held a possible com- 
petitor for that distinction, but Lowell, with all his bril- 
liancy and wit and fine feeling, was lacking in the 
comprehensive view and the philosophical grasp that 
characterize Stedman’s critical writing.” 


washerwoman, filk the butcher, and maintain the 
traditional right of bardlets to exemption from 
the claims of decency and honor; or, 3. I might 
work at some occupation which would enable 
me to earn an honest living, and write poetry 
when I found time, strength, and the heart to 
do so. 

“Let me at once acknowledge that the stern 
necessity of earning so much a week before I 
can write a line, interferes with and retards my 
literary work. . . . When having a little money 
ahead, I have several times left the ‘Street’ al- 
together, and have been devoted to study and 
authorship, until my reserve was exhausted and 
I had to go back again.” 


In the end Mr. Stedman won his battle. His 
poems and his three great volumes of poetical 
criticism, “Victorian Poets,” “Poets of Amer- 
ica” and “The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,” are the sign of his victory. “These 
three books,” observes the Chicago Dial, 
“made clear his title as the foremost of our 
critics. It is not too much to say that they 
constitute America’s most solid and lasting 
contribution to the literature of criticism.” 














GERMAN 


NE of the most distinguished of 
Germany’s intellectual ambassadors 
who have come to us at the call of 
the Germanistic Society in New 

York is the father of the Ueberbrettl, the cel- 
ebrated humorist and poet, Baron von Wol- 
zogen. America has always possessed a cer- 
tain fascination for the bards of the father- 
land. The greatest of them all, Goethe, re- 
gretted that he had not seen the soil of the 
Western World. His farseeing mind _ spec- 
ulated more than once on the stupendous 
effect upon the development of the world of 
an Isthmian canal, such as, over one hundred 
years after his death, will be opened in 
Panama. Schiller, his greatest rival, wrote 
newspaper articles about the American revo- 
lution. Freiligrath, Lenau and_ Liliencron 
were actually in this country. True, they re- 
turned disappointed. Lenau bitterly declared 
that this was a country “where the wine was 
without sweetness and the birds without 
song.” 

In the last decade a turn in the tide has set 
in. The poets who have come to us in the 
wake of the recent Culture Exchange move- 
ment have returned to Europe as admirers of 
the New World. Ludwig Fulda was the first, 
Karl Hauptmann, the brother of the author 
of “The Sunken Bell,’ whom some place 
above Gerhart, was the second. The pres- 
ent exchange poet differs from the others in 
that he is accompanied by his Muse—Elsa 
Laura, Baroness von Wolzogen. The Bar- 
oness may be regarded as the incarnation of 
that literary variété known as the Ueberbrettl. 
There is on record a book of verse consecra- 
ted by the gifted couple to each other. Elsa 
Laura sings songs in ten different languages 
and in many dialects. She is equally at home 
in the folk-song of Provence and in the darky 
songs of America. The French Chanson and 
the Tyrolian Schnaderhiipfel have no terrors 
for her. Her voice is small, but, like her com- 
patriot Wuellner, she holds her audience by 
the spell of her curious individuality. There 
is a certain deviltry in her smile that, remarks 
the Luxemburger Zeitung, is irresistible. Yet 
again tears seem to choke her voice. When 
the Ueberbrettl became vulgarized and com- 
mercialized, Wolzogen divorced himself from 
the movement, and traveled from land to land 
with his wife like a wandering minstrel. He 
interpreted phases of the modern movement 
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and of the folk-song in lectures and recita- 
tions, while Elsa Laura accompanied his 
words on the lute. 

Wolzogen, who is now fifty-five years old, 
is unquestionably, as Max P. Stahl explains 
in the Saint Louis Mirror, one of the most 
versatile personalities in modern German let- 
ters. Humorist, poet, novelist, playwright, 
composer, recitationist, stage manager, an 
aristocrat by birth, a democrat by conviction, 
there is nothing in him of the stolidity gen- 
erally impugned to the German. Wolzogen 
shows the happy blend of English, French and 
German in his intellectual temperament. Fre- 
quent visits in his boyhood to England and 
Italy widened his intellectual horizon. After 
studying literature, philosophy and the his- 
tory of art at the University of Leipzig, he 
published, at the age of twenty-two, a short 
story, “At 13 o'clock on Christmas Night,” that 
brought to him instant success. The best 
known of his humorous works is his “Gloria- 
hose”; of his novels the most popular are “Die 
tolle Komtess,” “Kinder der Excellenz,” “Der 
Kraft-Mayr.” Perhaps his finest work is his 
social drama, “Lumpengesindel” (“Vaga- 
bonds”). As a translator he produced a 
German version of Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” 
and of Cervantes’ “Don Quixote.” 

Until a few years ago Wolzogen was one 
of the leaders of the “moderns.” Literary 
history in Germany moves rapidly, however, 
and he is a little out of touch with the ultra- 
advanced spirits whose voice is now being 
raised. Already the Ueberbrettl is a thing of 
the past. “I am glad it is dead,” Wolzogen 
remarks in one of his books. “I feel toward 
it as a father might feel toward his child who 
had been outraged by a band of ruffians. And 
yet... it was a sunny child... and oh, 
the pity of it all!” Originally the Ueberbrettl 
was intended as a protest against the red 
tights and ill-concealed lewdness of vaude- 
ville. “My idea was not to imitate the French 
Cabaret, but to adapt it to German conditions.” 
The main thing, Wolzogen explains in an in- 
terview with a representative of the Boston 
Transcript, was to make something out of the 
little things of art; for instance, to give the 
short poem its proper rank, to put new life 
into the old songs and old musical instruments. 
The life of the twentieth century, with its 
funny and its serious side, was to find its 
expression in the variété. 



























“T invited young German poets and writ- 
ers so that they might themselves bring 
their works before the public, an idea that 
I was soon obliged to give up, for the Ger- 
man poet when he begins to recite is al- 
most always the deadly enemy of his 
works. So then I went to work myself. 
I declaimed, sang, accompanied myself on 
the guitar and so on, and probably thus 
smoothed the generally rough way to pop- 
ularity for many a talented young fellow 
in Germany. 

“Just as the social disgust of the eight- 
ies brought forth a new art and literature, 
sO we were concerned then with pressing 
humor into the service of the day; that 
is, into the service of the ideals of the 
day. We wanted to get away from the 
eternal play on words, to get rid of that 
silly, wretched kind of ‘art’ for which the 


high-sounding and condemnatory name 
was invented, Salonkunst. We succeeded 


in some things. Men like good old Bier- 
baum, since dead, the highly gifted play- 
wright and novelist, Frank Wedekind, 
etc., helped, and if we did not achieve all 
that we wanted to, it is not so much our 
fault as the fault of the broad masses who 
formed our audiences and _ unfortunately 
were not yet ripe enough to see the earn- 
estness and the ideal in all our fun- 
making. 

“These endeavors did me_ personally 
more harm than good in a literary way 


if I overlook the fact that I made a 
fortune by them. In our quick-living 
day a writer goes through a similar expe- 


rience to that of an object thrown into a gal- 
vanic bath. He is covered with an armor of 
metal that he cannot get rid of. Baron von 
Wolzogen stood there as a merry, exuberant 
minstrel (Bankelsdénger), as a ‘conférencier,’ in a 
red silk dress coat and knee breeches; in a word, 
as a fun maker before well-filled, sometimes 
enthusiastic, houses. That I have written nearly 
forty books, that I looked on my reform of the 
variété only as a deviation, a secondary piece of 
work, a recreation, is forgotten by many. In this 
respect the people at home are quite American. 
Everyone is provided with a number, everyone 
has a little collar put round his neck with a plate 
on it that registers him once for all in the mass 
of men before the public.” 


Modern Germany boasts to-day, in the 
Baron’s opinion, not of a dozen, but of forty 
or fifty men who four decades ago would 
have been the centers of the greatest admira- 
tion and international fame. But the father- 
land lacks a commanding figure, such as 
Selma Lagerl6f, Bjérnson or Tolstoy. The 
great traditions of Weimar and Jena were 
not sustained by the “epigones,” such as 
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BARON VON WOLZOGEN AND 


HIS MUSE 


Ernst von Wolzogen, who is now in this country with his 
wife, is described as one of the most versatile personalities in 
modern German literature. Of his i 
most widely known is the Ueberbrettl, the 
figured vaudeville show. 


achievements, the 
trans- 


many 
redeemed and 


Heyse, Geibel and Bodenstedt. “I knew them 
all, admired them all, and soon saw through 
them all.” 


“Let me tell you an anecdote that is very char- 
acteristic of them, of their poses, of which they 
of course were unconscious. I was sitting to- 
gether with my father and Emanuel Geibel over 
a glass of wine. Geibel had a magnificent rose in 
his hand and glanced ecstatically alternately at 
the rose and at his wine-glass. While we were 
talking he dipped the rose into the golden wine, 
raised it on high, looked with pleasure at the 
glittering drops on its petals, and suddenly, on 
the spur of thé moment, began to recite a beauti- 
ful poem, perfect in form, that moved me to wild 
enthusiasm. I afterwards heard that Geibel per- 
formed the same scene quite frequently and al- 
ways composed the same poem on the spot. Such 
experiences are far better calculated to overturn 
a whole ‘Weltanschauung’ than whole volumes of 
esthetic reasoning. 

“Then, too, a healthy realism seems to have 
come to me from my mother, who was an 
Englishwoman and who early made me acquaint- 
ed with the two greatest humorists, my two shin- 
ing examples, Thackeray and Dickens. From 
them I learned that unless we can laugh about 
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“ARTIST, PAINTER OF ANIMALS FROM NATURE” 


So Rosa Bonheur described herself. The above por- 
trait is by her friend Consuélo Fould, Marquise .de 
Grasse. The dog’s head in the corner of the picture was 
painted in by Rosa Bonheur. 


people and things we cannot love them. From 
them I learned that the true humorist does not 
despise seriousness, but that with loving hands he 
has to hang little tails and cues on it. From 
them I learned that one must not take people 
and things, above all not one’s self, seriously in 
a philosophic sense, but that what is funny, 
merry, ridiculous, simple, silly, is just as neces- 
sary to life, and that a man without humor or 
humorous traits is generally not a whole man. 
And it was just in humor that these men, who 
are still looked upon outside Germany as the 
representatives of modern German literature, 
were lacking.” 


The “epigones” or the classic were fol- 
lowed by a group of young Bohemians. The 
social movement in German literature was 
born literally in Bohemianism, out of the early 
Christian communism of a few young people 
in Berlin who were often without shelter, 
whose clothes were torn and whose collars, 
when they had any, were frayed. “We can 
look back now on this time too and can view 
impartially the earnest, honest endeavors of 
these young revolutionists.” 


“or 


[here the modern German social drama, with 
Gerhart Hauptmann at its head, was lifted out 


of the cradle. There the plans for the freie 
Biihne (free stage) were conceived, there sat the 
Edelanarchist Bruno Wille, the scholar Bdélsche, 
the dry, honest Johannes Schlaf—there they all 
sat, the founders of those numberless periodicals 
whose first number described its purpose and 
great program, whose second or third number 
announced the death of the undertaking. 

“Well, to-day only a few of these enthusiastic 
singers are still known, which fact, however, be- 
comes quite bearable when we consider that my 
friend Baron Liliencron, now dead, raised him- 
self out of these numbers, grew greater and 
greater and probably stands to-day as the most 
important lyric poet of the last forty or fifty 
years. But one man was scarcely ever seen there 
—the serious Sudermann, at one time so much 
praised, now condemned right and left. While 
the others were discussing the welfare and woe 
of the German literature of the future he sat 
and drudged and his plays were performed and 
he made money, much money, and grew more 
and more dignified, more and more unapproach- 
able, his beard grew longer and finer and in con- 
sequence his features came more and more to 
resemble those of an Assyrian king, of a cold, 
humorless stone figure. Poor Sudermann! All 
his beauty and his dignity could do him no good 
when he happened to stand beside Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, who looked like something between a 
prophet and a galley slave, who bore on his fea- 
tures the stamp of the misery endured by the 
weavers of the Province of Silesia who have 
been downtrodden and oppressed by wunscrupu- 
lous industrialism. And all Sudermann’s wis- 
dom and his great ability do not help him to-day 
either in the eyes of the overstrict critics of the 
German press. Even if he has contributed much 
to the wealth of German dramatic literature, he 
has scarcely added anything to its depth. As a 
novelist he is surpassed by several dozen Ger- 
mans like .the two Manns, Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenbach, Clara Viebig and so on.” 


Hauptmann, too, it appears, is a fallen idol. 


Tastes have changed with the times. “We 
have outlived naturalism, and mysticism no 
longer attracts us. Even the worshippers of 
absolute beauty who gathered about Hoff- 
mannsthal in Vienna and Stefan George in 
Germany are no longer regarded as saviors 
in time of need. The cult of form as initiat- 
ed by Hoffmannsthal, devenerates in the 
hands of his imitators. So it always goes. 
A fellow with talent and originality appears 
and produces something and then the follow- 
ers, the imitators come, the untalented, danger- 
ous enthusiasts and the still more dangerous 
business men and then it becomes a ‘move- 
ment’ in which the originator of it all, often 
starves while the men of business gather in 
the money.” 
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THE DOMINANT MASCULINITY OF ROSA BONHEUR 


NE of the greatest examples on record 
of the isolation of a woman’s life 
for the purposes of art is the final 
impression received on reading The- 

odore Stanton’s voluminous reminiscences of 
Rosa Bonheur.* No less final and acute is 
the impression of her masculinity,—a mascu- 
linity so complete that such mere externals 
as short hair and trousers, even in old age 
the appearance of a beard, are comparatively 
unimportant. Rosa Bonheur—“painter of ani- 
mals from nature” (proudly self-styled)—was 
an abnormal personality, and not a “new 
woman,” as Léonce Bénédite, conservator of 
the Luxembourg Picture Gallery, suggests. 
But it is true enough, as he says, that she 
“showed the world what women could do in 
the matter of energy, continuity of purpose, 
methodical and intelligent labor, and, in a 
word, in that indispensable quality, inspira- 
tion, which gives an impetus to art.” He con- 
tinues: “Before her day, the woman painter 
had been looked upon rather as a phenomenon, 
and was grudgingly given a place in the do- 
main of art on the ground that she was in- 
dulging in an elevating and tasteful pastime 
which might be classed under the head of 
But Rosa Bonheur put 


‘accomplishments.’ 
woman on the same footing as man in art, 
and, at the same time, won for herself wide 


admiration, based ...on her own unaided, 
robust, virile, observing and well-trained tal- 
ent, which, in its turn, was based on a pre- 
liminary study of anatomy and osteology, and 
further developed by continued observation of 
the habits and ways of the animal kingdom. 
Her long career was crowned with success, 
and she attained an exceptional place in art, 
akin to that of George Sand in the field of 
letters.” 

Rosa Bonheur came from a family of cooks 
and artists. The first child of the family that 
showed any artistic inclination drew the or- 
naments which his father executed in butter 
and sugar for the dining-table. This was 
Raymond Bonheur, Rosa’s father, an extra- 
ordinary man, rare combination of artist and 
social philosopher, who early joined the Saint- 
Simonians, leaving wife and children to go 
and dwell with the historic brotherhood of 
Ménilmontant. That impractical phase of his 
socialism, however, soon came to an end, but 
its influence penetrated his entire being and 


*D. Appleton & Company. 


was projected into the life of his famous 
daughter. “Reforms and reformers,” we find 
her writing in old age, “are a fine atmosphere 
to grow up in. .. . The moral brace which I 
received from Saint-Simonian connections has 
remained with me to this day.” Rosa Bon- 
heur was always a free thinker in religious 
and social matters, but politics she neglected; 
which may account for a certain deep-rooted 
pessimism (or vice versa), as evidenced in 
the following extract fron a note written so 
late as 1891: “I look out of my rat’s hole 
just to see how the humanitarian geniuses 
arrange together again the systems which 
they have pulled down. Let us hope they will 
make the universe perfect. Meanwhile | shall 
be delighted to leave no one behind me, thank 
God; and with this thought, I hope to quit 
this world with a light heart and a clear 
conscience.” 

As an artist, Rosa Bonheur accepted no 
patronage (so dear to the feminine soul!), 
early placing herself in connection with a suc- 
cessful London picture dealer, with whom she 
maintained a friendly and profitable relation 
for the rest of her life. The result was a 
popular appreciation of her art in England 
and America before its full recognition in 
France. Thus the original canvas of her 
masterwork, the “Horse Fair,” first exhibited 
at the Salon of 1853 and refused by the mu- 
nicipality of Bordeaux (Rosa Bonheur’s na- 
tive town!), was lost to France and came 
into the possession of the New York Metro- 
politan Museum; and a smaller copy of this 
great painting is in the British National Gal- 
lery. On the commercial side of her art, Rosa 
Bonheur appeared shrewd and honest to gen- 
erosity, without a hint of feminine indirection, 
and with never a loss of artistic integrity. A 
pretty anecdote is told of her in this connec- 
tion by Joseph Verdier, the landscape painter, 
as follows: 


“One evening she was dining with me and 
some friends. Among the latter was a young 
lady recently married, who related to us an ac- 
count of the furnishing of her house. All the 
rooms were finished except the dining-room; for 
this last, her husband could not, for the moment, 
give her the money, and she was compelled to 
hold her little receptions in her sleeping-room. 
After dinner, Rosa asked me for a large sheet 
of drawing paper, and while we were talking and 
she herself smoking a cigaret, she sketched a de- 
lightful hunting-scene, which she signed with her 
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“A FORAGING PARTY” 
(By Rosa Bonheur) 


Rosa Bonheur was disposed to regard the boar as 
“heavy and uncouth,” but she painted him nevertheless. 
This work was made at the instigation of one of her best 
friends, the London picture-dealer Ernest Gambart. 


full name. Then, under cover of a general con- 
versation on music as tea was being served, she 
approached the young wife and said to her: 
‘Take this picture to Tedesco, on your return to 
Paris, and he will give you at least fifteen hun- 
dred francs for it. Then you will be able to fur- 
nish your dining-room.’” 


Rosa Bonheur had seen enough of artistic 


poverty. Her three brothers and one sister, 
all fellow-pupils in their father’s studio, be- 
came artists of repute; and one, the sculptor, 
Isadore Bonheur, even approached his great 
sister in power of execution. Her letters to 
this favorite brother—“Dodore, you old cuss!” 
—in their masculine dash and cameraderie, 
are among the most piquant of Mr. Stanton’s 
collection. Isadore Bonheur received the 
cross of the Legion of Honor as well as his 
sister (“We are not brothers for nothing!” 
she exclaims); but later she was also made 
an officer of that body, the first woman to be 
so honored, for her exhibit at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The medals and decorations 
with which Rosa Bonheur was loaded, in the 
course of her long career, probably pleased 


her; yet most public honors she counted a 
bore or a joke. 

One feels sure (and sorry) that Mr. Stan- 
ton has given us an expurgated edition of 
Rosa Bonheur’s letters. “She would often 
employ. language,” says Paul Chardin, “which 
it would not do to repeat.” For forty years 
she lived and painted in the Chateau of By 
on the edge of Fontainebleau, amusing her- 
self, in the intervals of work or on dark even- 
ings, by writing, like a gamin, all sorts of 
slangy illegible notes and doggerel to relatives 
and friends. The old chateau was _ trans- 
formed into a menagerie, her daily com- 
panions being horses, dogs, lions, monkeys, 
birds, sheep, and what-not. One mare, of 
whom she was particularly fond, would “rear 
up, put its hoofs on her shoulders, and actu- 
ally kiss her.” This is told by an intimate 
friend, Madame Achard, who adds: “It would 
take a piece of sugar from her mouth so 
gently as not to touch her face. When the 
mistress went to her room, the mare would 
follow, going upstairs and putting its head 
through a little window in the dressing-room 
and then stand and stare at her with a pe- 
culiarly pleased expression in its intelligent 
face. When the feeling of curiosity and 
friendship was satisfied, the animal would turn 
around and walk quietly downstairs again.” 
The entire family was taken care of by Rosa 
Bonheur’s devoted and _ eccentric friend, 
Nathalie Micas, after whose death the artist 
could write: “It is only now that I am get- 
ting back a little of my soul which she car- 
ried away with her, but which is wholly hers 
for another life, if the Creator permits.” 

Much has been written about Rosa Bonheur 
and her lions that is either false or exagger- 
ated. The plain truth, says Mr. Stanton, is 














A STUDY FOR “THE HORSE FAIR” 


One of many preliminary studies for Rosa_Bonheur’s 
masterpiece, now in the possession of the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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“DENIZENS 


(By 


OF 
Rosa 


A painting in the spirit of Sir Edwin Landseer, and engraved by his brother Thomas. 


sonheur’s visit to 


sufficiently astonishing; and he quotes a won- 
derful anecdote given to him as follows by 
Madame Demont-Breton: 


“Rosa Bonheur once told me a story of her 
two young lions. The male died first, quite 
young, of a disease of the spinal cord. But the 
female lived long enough to become attached to 
her mistress. ‘She was tender and as faithful as 
a dog,’ said Rosa; ‘sometimes she would stand 
on her hind legs and put her front ones on my 
shoulders in order to caress me more easily. But 
she fell ill of the same disease as her brother. I 
nursed her as if she had been a human being, 
going to see her and to comfort her several times 
a day. Once I found her so weak that I said to 
Georges Cain who was there: ‘My poor lioness 
can’t move; she is going to die. A few mo- 
ments later I heard a velvet-soft step down in 
the hall. I went to see what it was and found 
that it was my lioness, who, tho dying, had made 
an effort to see me again for the last time. She 
knew I had gone upstairs. She heard my voice 
and had crawled on to the stairs in order to 
reach me. I went down a little way and she 
stopped. When I came to her, I took her in my 
arms and stroked her. She lay back and looked 
at me like a person who thinks, and died thus 
gazing on me. I believe in the good God and in 
his Paradise for the just, but I do not approve 





HIGHLANDS” 
Bonheur) 


Made during Rosa 
1856, 


Scotland in 
of everything in religion. For instance, I find it 
monstrous that animals should be said to have 
no soul. My lioness loved. She, therefore, had 
more soul than certain people who do not love.” 

3ut Rosa Bonheur’s studies were not con- 
fined to the animals she had domesticated. 
All Fontainebleau was her sketching-ground. 
“In those earlier days,” writes Mr. Stanton, 
“the Mare aux Fées, now scarcely more than 
a marshy hollow, contained shallow but lim- 
pid water, while its banks and the plateau 
roundabout were covered by a short, thick 
turf, in the midst of which rose up those 
healthy isolated oaks. At night the moon 
would light up the whole scene most beauti- 
fully, and the it was that Rosa Bonheur, 
hidden behind a_ tree or shrub, would lie for 
hours together, watching the stags who would 
come there from miles around in order to 
quench their thirst, and who, in the autumn, 
when in heat, would lock antlers and fight 
sturdily on the banks. Many were the studies 
of combating stags that Rosa Bonheur bore 
away in her mind from the Mare aux Fées, 
and transferred to canvas early next morning 
in her studio.” 

An interesting pen portrait is given of the 
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“THE VERY EARTH SMOKES, THE OXEN ARE LOWING” 
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So Georges Cain declared of “Plowing in the Nivernais,’’ Rosa Bonheur’s prize picture. ‘‘You see the men 


toiling,” he continued, ‘“‘and the emotion is perfect. In a word, the painting is alive. 


artist by Henri Cain, son of her old comrade, 
Auguste Cain, the famous animal sculptor. 
He writes: 


“Rosa Bonheur worked in her studio attired 
in a large blue blouse, trimmed with narrow 
white braid, which was slightly open at the neck, 
while the sleeves were drawn tight around’ the 
wrists. She generally wore trousers of a dark- 
reddish shade, made large and loose, from the 
bottom of which you could just see sticking out 
her little feet; for Rosa Bonheur had extremely 
delicate hands and feet. Her. hands which were 
well formed and agreeable to the eye, were just 
suited for jewels, but her fingers were always 
without rings. She was very proud of these 
hands, the only bit of coquettishness I ever saw 
in Rosa Bonheur. 

“When, in the evening, she went out for a 
promenade in the forest, when she came back 
and sauntered about through the fields of By and 
Thomery, the peasants returning from their day’s 
labor would bow to this ‘little man with his fine 
white locks,’ who somewhat resembled, but in 
miniature, dear old Corot... . 

“Sometimes persons foreign to the region, who 
chanced that way, would ask: ‘Who is that little 
gentleman whom everybody is bowing to?’ And 
the reply would come: ‘That little gentleman, 
why, it’s Mademoiselle Bonheur.’ And all the 
country round about adored her. 

“Rosa Bonheur was a woman full of energy, 
and men’s clothes on her were on the right per- 
son, for she had a stout heart.” 


One striking proof of Rosa Bonheur’s mas- 
culinity is also given by M. Cain. Writing of 
1870—“The Terrible Year”’—when all France 
was tried in the fire, he relates: 


” 


“When the Germans invaded the Department 
of the Seine-and-Marne, Rosa Bonheur assem- 
bled in the courtyard of her country home all 
those from the region roundabout whom she 
knew to be gocd shots and bold poachers, with 
the intention of putting herself at their head to 
go and defend the crossing of the Seine at the 
foot of the By hill. But her more prudent neigh- 
bors finally dissuaded her from such an act, by 
pointing out to her that the village might be 
burnt in retaliation, without the nation gaining 
anything. So with her heart boiling over with 
pent-up rage and weeping like a child, she was 
seen to return to her house, where she shut her- 
self up and went almost mad with chagrin and 
sorrow that she could not fight on the river’s 
bank.” 


In her stalwart and lonely old age, Rosa 
Bonheur found another friend and care-taker 
in a young American artist, Miss Anna E. 
Klumpke; and at seventy-seven she was full 
of artistic energy, creative and inventive. At 
the time of her death, she was fitting up a 
new studio with electricity and other modern 
contrivances; and she died almost in the act 
of executing her last great conception, the 
“Wheat Threshing.” Both studio and unfin- 
ished painting remain to-day exactly as she 
left them. Very suddenly and quickly Rosa 
Bonheur passed out of this life, May 25th, 
1899. All the masculine pride and independ- 
ence of her being appear summed up in the 
following words, taken from one of her let- 
ters: “I am a painter,” she wrote. “I have 
earned my living honestly. My private life is 
nobody’s concern.” 
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A PROTEST AGAINST ‘‘THE PEST OF PARADOX” 


66 NARCHISM IN LITERATURE” 
4 is the title of a startling article 
in The Contemporary Review in 
which an English writer, E. 
Wake Cook, contends that a literary plague, 
a “pest of paradox,” has been gathering force 
for fifty years, and at present is “poisoning 
the national thought, undermining religion 
and morality, overturning all ideals, and 
bringing chaos into our language.” The 
movement was started, it seems, by Nietzsche 
in Germany, by Baudelaire in France, and by 
Whistler and Oscar Wilde in England. Its 
latest exponent is Bernard Shaw. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
“Anarchistic” school, Mr. Cook tells us, are 
extravagant self-laudation, a disregard for all 
that the world has hitherto reverenced, and 
a disposition to turn everything upside down. 
The Anarchists in literature, he says, “par- 
alyze beneficent endeavor by confusing aims 
and ideals.” They are “enemies of progress 
and reform” in that they “depotentialize lan- 
guage by attaching contradictory meanings to 
words.” They are so paradoxical that no- 
body takes them seriously. They “crucify 
Truth, as St. Peter was crucified, head down- 
wards.” 

As a typical example of the paradoxical 
argument, Mr. Cook cites Wilde’s essay, “The 
Decay of Lying.” In this brilliant piece of 
writing Wilde tries to show that the chief 
cause of the commonplace character of most 
of our literature is the decay of lying as an 
art, a science and a social pleasure. “The 
ancient historians gave us delightful fiction in 
the form of fact; the modern novelist presents 
us with dull facts in the guise of fiction; he 
shamelessly reads up his subject, and has not 
even the courage of other people’s ideas!” 
“Lying and poetry are connected arts, needing 
careful study and disinterested devotion. 
The young man with a gift of lying comes to 
nothing through falling into careless habits 
of accuracy, or by frequenting the society of 
the aged and well-informed, which is fatal to 
imagination, and develops a morbid and un- 
healthy faculty of truth-telling, the verifica- 
tion af statements, and the actual contradic- 
tion of men younger than himself; and ends 
by writing novels so like life that no one can 
believe in their probability. The monstrous 
worship of facts must be checked, or art will 
become sterile, and beauty will pass away 
from the land.” Even R. Louis Stevenson, 


that delightful master of delicate and fanciful 
prose, is tainted with this vice (of truthful- 
ness), and robs his story of reality by making 
it too true. Mr. Rider Haggard had the 
making of a “perfectly magnificent liar; now, 
from fear of being suspected of genius, when 
he tells of the marvelous he invents personal 
reminiscences, puts in footnotes, as a kind of 
cowardly corroboration.” “Mr. Hall Caine 
aims at the grandiose, but writes at the top 
of his voice, and is so loud that we cannot 
hear what he says. James Payn is an adept 
at concealing what is not worth finding, and 
he hunts down the obvious with the enthusi- 
asm of a short-sighted detective. The horses 
of Mr. William Black’s phaéton do not soar 
sunwards; they merely frighten the sky at 
evening into violent chromo-lithographic 


effects; on seeing them approach the peasants 
England is the home 


take r e in dialect. 
of lost ideas.” 

Modernity of form and matter are both 
condemned. We have mistaken, says Wilde, 
the common livery of the age for the vesture 
of the Muses; we are a degraded race, and 
have sold our birthright for a mess of facts. 
All that is worst, he continues, and crude in 
America, its materializing spirit, its indiffer- 
ence to the poetical side of things, and its 
lack of imagination, are due to having adopt- 
ed for its natural hero a man who could not 
lie; and the story of George Washington 
and the cherry-tree has done more harm than 
any other tale in the whole of literature. 
Society must return to its lost leader, the cul- 
tured and fascinating liar. Life and Nature 
must recognize that they are subsidiary to 
Art, and molded by it. The final revelation 
of Wilde’s esthetic gospel is that “lying, the 
telling of beautiful untrue things, is the proper 
aim of Art.” 

Here is the paradox in its most striking and 
beguiling form, and Mr. Cook recognizes in 
it “the true decadence.” Going on to com- 
pare Oscar Wilde with his intellectual succes- 
sor and fellow-countryman, George Bernard 
Shaw, he says: “These men, wide as the 
Poles asunder in temperament and in char- 
acter, yet are one in being ‘agin’ everything, 
and in self-advertising. Mr. Shaw has a 
mania for overturning everything. Wilde, 
the poet-artist, was sensuous, good-humored, 
and overflowing with unctuous kindliness; 
Mr. Shaw claims to be an artist-philosopher, 
is of an angular, intellectual temperament, 
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takes the ‘savage Swift’ as his model, is sar- 
donically satiric, with a bitter humor that 
leaves nothing English unscathed; he is a 
Samaritan who would pour ‘oil’ of vitriol into 
humanity’s gaping wounds. This is largely 
pose. As Wilde posed as the superior person 
in art matters, Mr. Shaw poses as the intel- 
lectually superior person in all matters, 
especially in reform.” The indictment pro- 
ceeds: 


“He holds that it is necessary to say things in 
an irritating way if you want people to attend 
to you, and he indulges in pleasantries of this 
kind: ‘Every true Englishman detests the Eng- 
lish; we are the wickedest nation on earth, and 
our success is a mortal horror.’ He calls Milton 
an idiot, Nelson a coward; the gentleman is a 
liar and a ‘monster’; and he pours bitterest con- 
tempt on all our national heroes. <A fanatic 
running amok with a tar-brush, besmirching all 
the portraits in our national Pantheon, would be 
little worse than Mr. Shaw. This mud-throwing, 
these little bombshells, he regards as “the ‘big- 
drumism’ necessary to attract attention; and he 
used to fire off these bombshells like a ‘pom- 
pom’ until a wag dubbed him the ‘real Daily 
Advertiser’; since then a red-letter week may 
pass without his name being starred in the 
papers.” 


Bernard Shaw’s plays, we are told further, 
are very amusing, sometimes sparkling and 
witty, but “marred by the straining after the 
cheap ‘originality’ of an inversionism which 
destroys all sense of sincerity.” 


“He shows at every turn that he cannot speak 
for normal men and women. All human rela- 
tions are turned upside down, and inside out. 
He is not the psychological analyst, but the 
vivisector who tears off the integuments and 
pulls asunder the muscles to display the grizzly 
skeleton as the only ‘reality.’ Love, beauty, and 
all the glamor, poetic illusions, and the roman- 
tic dreams to which they give rise, are brushed 
aside as nonentities obscuring the ‘facts.’ Just 
as if they were not true facts of feeling, vital 
ingredients in happiness, factors essential to 
comfort in life. He makes his Don Juan an 
anemic philosopher whose passion for ruthless 
criticism overpowers his sexual passion; sends 
the reprobate to heaven and the good folk to 
hell. He makes ‘The Devil’s Disciple’ the most 
lovable character, the Englishman a romantic 
dreamer, and the Irishman the  true-seeing, 
prosaic, practical man. In ‘How He Lied to Her 
Husband,’ he makes the husband angry with the 
young poet, not for having made love to his 
wife and written poems to her, but for pretend- 
ing they were written to another lady as he 
wishes to print them as a tribute to his wife’s 
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attractiveness. He makes Candida, who has a 
most admirable husband, calmly decide whether 
she will remain with him or run away with a 
mad young poet simply on the question as to 
which man needs her most; the questions of mo- 
rality, duty, the breaking up of her husband’s 
home and the ruining of his work, and the deser- 
tion of her children—these questions are all of no 
account with Mr. Shaw when creating what he 
apparently intends to be a charming character! 
The same freakish iconoclasm, the fanatical 
rage for destruction, and the overturning of 
all cherished beliefs and sacred feelings run 
through all the plays.” 


In brief, Bernard Shaw, as E. Wake Cook 
sees him, is “sharp, shallow and destructive,” 
and shows no real grip on any of the great 
problems of the day. “His philosophy is of 
the order of the stump; he is the arch-anarch 
of literature; he glories in being a revolu- 
tionist, and is prepared to reform the Cosmos; 
but in his case reform, like charity, should 
begin at home.” 


“Such a revolutionist is a man suffering from 
vertigo, who turns round and round instead of 
going forward like a sensible man. Anarchism 
is but a madder form of revolutionism. Human 
institutions cannot be scrapped like ironclads, 
nor destroyed like buildings which may be re- 
duced to rubbish-heaps and be then rebuilt. 
They are living and growing organisms, and 
they cannot be pulled to pieces and put together 
again. Neither can they be poisoned and live; 
yet the Anarchists in literature are poisoning the 
well-springs of thought, paralyzing beneficent en- 
deavor by confusing aims and ideals, and 
making us skeptical of good. How can the true 
reformer denounce real evils effectively after 
the whole vocabulary of vituperation has been 
exhausted on everything the world holds good?” 


Mr. Cook’s own program is one of ordered 
progress finding its most ardent expressions 
in the social organization of mankind and in 
the development of the higher psychic powers. 
He concludes: 


“There is an ominous unrest; shallow writers 
and agitators are releasing elemental forces 
which they cannot control, and which threaten 
chaos rather than promise a millennium. Faced 
as we are by grim and portentous Sphinx- 
riddles, this is not the time for Mephistophelian 
mirth and mockery or super-nonsense; we need 
clear seeing, insight, foresight, and truth of state- 
ment. Above all we need to rise above the plane 
of confused thinking and verbal juggling, on 
which contradiction and paradox flourish, to 
higher standpoints from which the truth under- 
lying seeming contradictions is discerned and 
discords are resolved into grander harmonies.” 
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mo Ferrero, the distinguished Italian 

historian, has found the great American 

novel. Its title is “Canaan,” its author 
M. Joseph Graga Aranha, of Rio Janeiro. 
From an article by Ferrero published in the 
Paris Figaro and translated for the Boston 
Transcript, we learn that M. Aranha’s per- 
sonality and work are equally deserving of 
attention. He comes, it seems, of an old 
family, and has seen life from many angles. 
A favorite pupil of Rio Branco, the famous 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, he is 
versed in diplomacy and statecraft. He ac- 
companied a deputation sent to Rome to plead 
the cause of Brazil in a boundary dispute 
arbitrated by the King of Italy. Now, at 
the age of forty, he is Brazilian Chargé 
d’Affaires at Christiania. “So he knows 
Europe and the two Americas,” says Ferrero, 
“while remaining an ardent Brazilian, ador- 
ing his country—its history, its natural 
beauty, its traditions.” Ferrero continues: 


T South, not in North, America Gugliel- 


“So complete a preparation could not yield a 
novel of mere individual psychology. In fact, 
‘Canaan’ is the romance of contemporary Amer- 
ica. Its characters live and act in the setting of 
an immense historical phenomenon which no 
writer, so far as I know, had yet selected as 
the subject for a work of art. This historical 
phenomenon is the great drama that is being 
enacted beyond the Atlantic in every country 
North and South—the clash of races, the mélange 
of cultures, the dislocation produced in the social 
organization of American States by the arrival 
of masses of humanity from  over-peopled 
Europe.” 


In this novel a young German, disgusted 
with the violence, the hypocrisies and the 
ill-concealed abominations of European civ- 
ilization, emigrates to Espirito Santo, one of 
the most fertile districts of tropical Brazil. 
He expects to find there, among the farmer 
folk of the new world, a simpler, more moral, 
more sincere, freer and happier society than 
the one he has left behind him. But little 
by little he is disillusioned. He discovers the 
very same cruelties, falsehoods and immo- 
ralities that he thought he had left behind. 
In the laws of Brazil he finds the same rigid- 
ity; in men of wealth the same tyranny; in 
social relations the same selfish calculation. 

In a colony in the virgin forest a young 
girl is falsely accused of infanticide, and a 
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veritable delirium of hatred and cruelty 
breaks out. Where the young idealist had 
thought to find the sweet calm of a pure, 
serene life, he becomes, instead, the witness 
of one of the eternal tragedies of the human 
temperament—the hypocrisy of men who 
pretend to purify the world by inflaming the 
worst and most violent passions of the soul. 
The gentle dreamer finds that this “young” 
world shows all the symptoms of a world 
stricken with disease—immense regions dying, 
abandoned by the farmer; old families dying 
out; traditions of ancient Brazil subverted 
by new customs of new races; in short, the 
conflict between an old society that resists 
death and a new society that seeks to sup- 
plant it. 

Such, in brief outline, is the motive of 
“Canaan,” vitalized by an imaginative style, 
keen insight into human character, and a real 
enthusiasm for tropical scenery. “Critics,” 
Ferrero remarks, “will estimate the literary 
value of this romance. As a mere amateur in 
these matters, I may still be allowed to note, 
among its qualities, the beauty of its style 
and its descriptions, the profundity of the 
thought and reflections with which the novel 
is filled; among its defects, a disproportion 
between the different parts of the work, and 
a conclusion that is too vague, too lacking 
in precision, and too illogical.” Ferrero goes 
on to say: 


“But its literary qualities seem to me of less 
importance than the deep and true idea that is 
the book’s nucleus. In Europe we have a way 
of saying that modern civilization develops more 
rapidly in America, because there it is not com- 
pelled, as in Europe, to overcome the resistance 
of an older society, solidly established; also be- 
cause a difference of situation makes us call 
American countries ‘young’ countries and think 
of the New World as the great force that is 
disintegrating the old social organizations of 
Europe. 

“But those who know America know that this 
idea is in great part only an illusion, due to dis- 
tance. In Argentina, Brazil, and the United 
States, the thing we Europeans term American- 
ism—the civilization whose main object is the 
swift exploitation of extensive and sparsely pop- 
ulated territories—develops only by destroying an 
older, calmer, more conservative society, which 
is more attached to tradition. Everywhere there 
is an old America struggling against the new 
America, as in Europe; and, a still more curious 
thing, the new America that is overturning tra- 
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ditions is especially composed of European im- 
migrants who seek to win a place in the land of 
their adoption, while the real Americans, on the 
contrary, generally represent the conservative 
tendency. To sum it up, Europe, by its emi- 
grants, is bringing to bear upon America the 
same dissolving force that America, by its nov- 
elties and object-lessons, is bringing to bear upon 
the old civilization of Europe. The protagonist 
of ‘Canaan’ states this, when, at a certain point, 
he reviews the philosophy of the book: ‘It is 
possible that our destiny may be to transform 
this country from top to bottom—to substitute 
another civilization for all the culture, all the 
religion, all the traditions of a people. It is a 
new conquest, slow, tenacious, peaceful in its 
means, but terrible in the ambitious reach of its 
projects. The substitution must be so pure and 
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luminous that the bitterness and maledictions of 
destruction shall never come upon it.’” 


None of the books on America with which 
Ferrero is acquainted deals with the inter- 
play of Old-World and New-World forces in 
such masterly fashion. “Canaan” has just 
been translated into French, and is winning a 
wider and wider circle of European readers. 
The little drama, Ferrero concludes, to which 
M. Aranha has given the setting of a village 
in Espirito Santo—the blind, determined 
struggle between the old Brazil and the immi- 
grants from Europe—is the drama of all 
America. It represents the historical moment 
when America is being Europeanized and 
Europe Americanized. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LINE IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


} AST Spring, a French journalist, Ernest 
Gaubert, published a symposium re- 
garding “le plus beau vers de la 

langue francaise.’ Several distin- 
guished scholars and members of the French 

Academy participated, and the result of their 

joint efforts was a really brilliant collection 

of literary gems. 

Now a circular letter looking to the forma- 
tion of a similar list of opinion from eminent 
American authors and publicists hag been 
sent out by an American writer, R. T. House, 
who prints the results of his inquiry in The 
Book News Monthly (Philadelphia), The 
majority of the replies he received, he tells us, 
are attempts to comply with his request, but 
some are serious discussions of the futility of 
such efforts, and a few are curt refusals or 
gentle sarcasm. It is curious, if nothing 
more, he thinks, to note the chief differences 
between the French list and its American 
counterpart. The Frenchman says: “The 
most beautiful line in the French language 
is —” and the line follows. M. Emile 
Faguet, the critic, even assures us that “the 
most beautiful line in existence is —” The 
American is more likely to preface his line 
with “it seems to me that one of the most 
beautiful of many beautiful lines is per- 
haps rem 

Another curious fact, Mr. House continues, 
is that the American list has six quotations 
from the Bible, and the French list has none. 
“If we assume,” he declares, “that the aver- 
age French literary man knows little of the 





Book of Books, or cares little for it, we must, 
on the other hand, allow him more familiarity 
with his great classic writers or more affection 
for them. For Corneille is quoted as fre- 
quently as the Americans quote the Bible, 
and Racine and Victor Hugo appear several’ 
times, whereas numbers of the American con- 
tributions come from very obscure sources, 
and even Shakespeare is not so general a 
favorite as one might expect.” Almost all 
the French quotations are in verse, while sev- 
eral of the English suggestions are in prose. 
The two collections, Mr. House remarks, are 
alike in that different contributors have widely 
different ideas of the sort of beauty in a line 
that merits such preference. “With some it is 
melody of sound; with others, charm of sug- 
gestion; some are caught by moral signifi- 
cance; a few—but these are humorists, and 
it may be that the humorist is merely con- 
sistent with himself when he answers a serious 
question with a quibble—have supplied what 
are ostentatiously far from les plus beaux vers 
de la langue.” 

Ex-President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, declares flatly: “I do not know 
the English line which has appealed to me 
most strongly”; and Prof. L. A. Sherman, of 
the University of Nebraska, expresses him- 
self {n very cimilar terms: “I am not sure 
that I could fix on any one of a score of say- 
ings as appealing to me most strongly. Such 
an experience, supreme for the moment, is 
likely to give way to another even more com- 
pelling.” Charlotte Porter, of Poet Lore, has 





























another reason for hesitation, and states it 
thus: 


“While I am loth not to answer [your request], 
I am not willing quite to answer it as you sug- 
gest: because I feel strongly that the greatest 
poets are those who do not write mosaic-wise; 
and while they may have forced from them 
‘jewels’ just five words long, that it is through 
an injustice of a spiritual sort that their organic 
living work suffers such vivisection and crystal- 
lization. The older, or dryer, bards, whose work 
was elaborated after another fashion, and more 
from the outside, may be ‘specimened,’ so to 
speak, with such a diamond drill. The best of 
the best of the lines of such poets, for example, 
as I should place supreme among the others of 
their environment, namely, Shakespeare and in 
later days Browning——Emerson among Ameri- 
cans,—is so vitally related to the work as a 
whole wherein such lines appear that what the 
poet has joined together it behooves not me to 
put asunder. 

“But believe me, dear sir, none the less appre- 
ciative of your kind invitation to express my 
homage to genius.” 


Cardinal Gibbons appropriately goes to the 
Bible and singles out a “Beatitude”: 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 


Dr. W. H. Carruth, the Kansas professor- 
poet, makes the same selection; while Prof. 
Curtis Hidden Page, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, reverts to Genesis and finds trans- 
cendent beauty in that which was to be “the 
life of men”: 


And God said, Let there be light: and there 
was light. 


Shakespeare is represented only slenderly 
in the responses. Bishop William A. Quayle, 
a nature-lover, prefers: 


O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes above a bed of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. 


Keats is the favorite of many. Madison 
Cawein selects: 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


The late Father John B. Tabb, whose cour- 
age in affliction was no less admirable than 
his poetic talent, repeats from the “Ode to the 
Nightingale” : 


.. Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn. 
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Clinton Scollard cites the famous line: 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


George Sylvester Viereck sends two stanzas 
of four lines each, explaining that he “cannot 
select one single line; the total rhythmical 
effect is needed.” Here are the two stanzas: 


For surely it is something to have been 
The best beloved for a little while, 
To have walked hand in hand with love and seen 
His scarlet wings flit once across thy smile. 
(Oscar Wilde.) 


For ever thee the fervid languid glories 
Allured, of heavier suns and mightier skies; 
Thine ears knew all the wandering watery sighs 
Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories. 
(Swinburne. ) 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox finds the supremest 
beauty in a line from Milton’s sonnet: 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Edith M. Thomas discovers her favorite in 
an almost unknown writer: 


“There are many ‘the most beautiful verses.’ 

One that I have long treasured is as follows: 
Ah, how the years exile us into dreams. 

“It occurs in a poem on ‘Fire Island,’ and was 
written by a journalist [New York City] named 
Cassidy [now dead]. Nom de plume ‘Walter 
Gay,’ I believe.” 


Edmund Vance Cooke is haunted by a 
phrase from Tennyson: 


the moan of doves in immemorial elms. 


Of the prose quotations, that selected by 
Edwin Markham is particularly striking: 


“Some arrive; a glorious few; many must be 
lost, go down with the floating wreck which they 
took for land.’ (Thomas Carlyle.) 

“This saying, in its pathos and power, seems 
to me to surpass all other sayings in the litera- 
ture of the world. That last clause—‘which they 
took for land’—who can measure the depth of its 
significance? In those five fateful words we 
plunge into the Bottomless.” 


The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
Kansas, casts his vote for the conclusion of 
“The Gettysburg Address”: 


that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 

Finally, Professor F. N. Scott, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, finds surpassing beauty 
in the admonition from Emerson’s essay on 
“Self-Reliance” : 


Trust thyself. Every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. 
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66 HE poets of this period,” says 
William Stanley Braithwaite, in 


the Boston Transcript, speaking of 

the last twenty years in America, 
“have had a more difficult experience in 
making their way than perhaps poets have 
ever had in the long history of English verse.” 
One reason for this is that the “glorious 
epoch” of the Nineteenth Century has been 
fading from view. Swinburne on one side, 
Stedman on the other, have nearly terminat- 
ed the line of the singers who made that 
epoch glorious, and those who lived under 
the personal influence of these men find it 
hard “to leaven their taste with an apprecia- 
tion of new forces.” Another reason lies, 
of course, in our vast industrial development 
during this period, which has not tended to 
make us easily susceptible. to “the spiritual 
insistence of song.” Under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Braithwaite thinks, it is won- 
derful that the quality of American poetry 
has developed to its present promise. “Never 
have poets so literally sung for the song’s 
sake as during this time; nevér such conscien- 
tious endeavor, such fidelity to the ideal.” He 
prophesies that England, which has had little 
or nothing to do with our younger poets, will 
look to America for the glory of English 
verse in the next generation.” 

In the annual review of magazine verse 
which Mr. Braithwaite makes for I910, he 
finds, in the six magazines which he subjects 
to his inspection, seventy-seven poems of dis- 
tinction, distributed as follows: 19 in The 
Century; 16 in Harper's; 13 in Scribner's; 12 
in The Atlantic Monthly;|9 in McClure’s; 
8 in Lippincott’s. The poem which he con- 
siders “the highest achievernent in the maga- 
zine verse of the year” is found in Scribner’s. 
We think we have found some better things, 
but this is very good indeed: 


COMRADES. 
By Georce Epwarp Woopserry. 


Where are the friends that I knew in my May- 


ing, 
In the days of my youth, in the first of my 
roaming? 
We were dear; we were leal; O, far we went 
straying ; 


Now never a heart to my heart comes homing! 


Where is he now, the dark boy slender 
Who taught me bare-back, stirrup and reins? 
I loved him; he loved me; my beautiful, tender 
Tamer of horses on grass-grown plains. 


Where is he now whose eyes swam brighter, 
Softer than love, in his turbulent charms; 

Who taught me to strike and to fall, dear fighter. 
And gathered me up in his boyhood arms; 

Taught me the rifle, and with me went riding, 
Suppled my limbs to the horseman’s war; 

Where is he now, for whom my heart ’s biding, 
Biding, biding—but he rides far? 


O love that passes the love of woman! 
Who that hath felt it shall ever forget, 
When the breath of life with a throb turns hu- 
man, 
And a lad’s heart is to a lad’s heart set? 
Ever, forever, lover and rover— 
They shall cling nor each from other shall part 
Till the reign of the stars in the heavens be over, 
And life is dust in each faithful heart! 


They are dead, the American grasses under; 
There is no one now who presses my side; 

By the African chotts I am riding asunder, 
And with great joy ride I the last great ride. 

I am fey; I am fain of sudden dying; 
Thousands of miles there is no one near; 

And my heart—all the night it is crying, crying, 
In the bosoms of dead lads darling-dear. 


Hearts of my music—them dark earth covers; 
Comrades to die, and to die for, were they ;— 
In the width of the world there were no such 

rovers— 
Back to back, breast to breast, it was ours to 
stay ; 
And the highest on earth was the vow that we 
cherished, 
To spur forth from the crowd and come back 
never more, 
And to ride in the track of great souls perished 
Till the nests of the lark shall roof us o’er. 


Yet lingers a horseman on Altai highlands, 
Who had joy of me, riding the Tartar glissade, 
And one far faring o’er orient islands 
Whose blood yet glints with my blade’s acco- 
lade; 
North, west, east, I fling you my last hallooing, 
Last love to the breasts where my own has 
bled; 
Through the reach of the desert my soul leaps 
pursuing 
My star where it rises a Star of the Dead. 


























The very word “caravan” means something 
potical to most of us, due, no doubt, to the 
early impressions made on our plastic minds 
by the “Arabian Nights.” Clinton Scollard 
has been wandering in that romantic region 
where caravans have no end and he has been 
singing charmingly about them and about 
bazars and muezzins and sarabands and 
ships of the desert. The songs are collected 
in a volume (published by George William 
Browning, Clinton, N. Y.) entitled “Chords 
of the Zither.” It contains the best work 
Scollard has yet given us. We quote the 
poem that appeals to us most: 


THE CARAVAN. 


From underneath the carob shade, 

A wavering line of gray and white, 
I watch it lose its form and fade 

Like dreams across the face of night. 


Whither it goes I can but guess, 
Haply where ruined Tadmor stands, 

The voiceless haunt of loneliness 
Amid the desert’s swirling sands; 


Or toward the Tigris’ tawny tide 
Into that land of ancient thrift 

Where Bagdad’s rich bazars spread wide, 
And Haroun’s minarets uplift; 


Or toward the swart Arabian skies, 
The home of sempiternal calms, 

Where pilgrims seek their paradise 
Through Mecca girdled with its palms. 


Yet howsoe’er it fares, I fare, 
In buoyant spirit I am one 

With those that drink the untrammeled air, 
The nomad children of the sun. 


From camel-back I scan the waste 
A fair oasis sign to find, 

And stranger to all thoughts of haste 
Let my kaffeyeh take the wind. 


Sandaled with silence, on I press, 

Rousing before the flower of morn, 
Through spaces where forgetfulness 

Seems to have dwelt since time was born. 


And when, with soothing touch, comes night 
After the round of jars and joys, 

Above the head, in Allah’s sight, 
The hosts of heaven wheel and poise. 


Throughout the strangely tranquil days 
I join in prayer and fast and feast, 

Looking on life with long, slow gaze 
As does the fatalistic East. 
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And then—and then—the goal!—Ah, me! 
At last, wherever rangeth man, 

How well we know that there must be 

One bourn for every caravan! 


It is not the fault of Ezra Pound that the 
British critics, in the enthusiasm of their dis- 
covery of him a few months ago, said things 
that have led some of us to a rather keen 
disappointment when we come to read his 
volume of poems entitled “Provenga” (Small, 
Maynard & Co.). Mr. Pound is a young 
American who makes his début in this volume. 
It does not seem to us to be up to the speci- 
fications as given in the English reviews; 
but, on the other hand, it seems to us that 
Mr. Braithwaite, of the Boston Transcript, 
is unduly harsh when he finds the poems 
“neither simple, nor sensuous, nor passion- 
ate,” and fails to discern any magic in the 
author’s spiritual perception. The volume is 
hard reading, that is certain. We feel as one 
must who goes prospecting for gold mines in 
the Bad Lands of Montana. It is hard going. 
There are bruising bowlders and piercing 
cacti to be negotiated. But there is also gold. 
The best of Mr. Pound’s gold—“Ballad of the 
Goodly Fere’—we _ recently reproduced. 
Here is more: 


BALLAD FOR GLOOM. 
By Ezra Pounp. 


For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
That playeth behind the veil. 


I have loved my God as a child at heart 
That seeketh deep bosoms for rest. 

I have loved my God as maid to man, 
But lo, this thing is best: 


To love your God as a gallant foe 
that plays behind the veil, 
To meet your God as the night winds meet 
beyond Arcturus’ pale. 


I have played with God for a woman, 

I have staked with my God for truth, 

I have lost to my God as a man, clear eyed; 
His dice be not of ruth. 


For I am made as a naked blade, 
But hear ye this thing in sooth: 


Who loseth to God as man to man 
Shall win at the turn of the game. 
I have drawn my blade where the lightnings meet 
But the ending is the same: 
Who loseth to God as the sword blades lose 
Shall win at the end of the game. 
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For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
that playeth behind the veil, 


Whom God deigns not to overthrow 
hath need of triple mail. 


PICCADILLY. 
By Ezra Pounp. 


Beautiful, tragical faces, 
Ye that were whole, and are so sunken; 
And, O ye vile, ye that might have been loved, 
That are so sodden and drunken, 
Who hath forgotten you? 


O wistful, fragile faces, few out of many! 


The gross, the coarse, the brazen, 
God knows I cannot pity them, perhaps, as I 
should do, 
But, oh, ye delicate, wistful faces, 
Who hath forgotten you? 


We like contrasts. Ezra Pound, the newest 
of our bards, and the late Julia Ward Howe 
present no more striking contrast in their 
ages than in the qualities of their verse. A 
volume of Mrs. Howe’s latest poems has just 
been published (by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
under the title “At Sunset.” Most of the 
poems are occasional and more or less per- 
functory. But the proem is very pleasant and, 
just now, very timely. It has no title; but 
we give it one: 

MY VOYAGE. 
By Jutra Warp Howe. 


I have made a voyage upon a golden river, 
’Neath clouds of opal and of amethyst. 

Along its banks bright shapes were moving ever, 
And threatening shadows melted into mist. 


The eye, unpracticed, sometimes lost the current, 
When some wild rapid of the tide did whirl, 

While yet a master hand beyond the torrent 
Freed my frail shallop from the perilous swirl. 


Music went with me, fairy flute and viol, 
The utterance of fancies half expressed, 

And with these, steadfast, beyond pause or trial, 
The deep, majestic throb of Nature’s breast. 


My journey nears its close—in some still haven 
My bark shall find its anchorage of rest, 

When the kind hand, which every good has given, 
Opening with wider grace, shall give the best. 


All the world loves a lover; but when one 
has passed—or thinks he has passed—the 
time for dreaming and loving and must be 
content with a wistful watching of lovers, 
then there comes a pathos that may pierce 
deep. At least Mr. Le Gallienne seems to 
find it so. We quote from Town Topics: 
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YOUNG LOVE. 
By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE, 


Young love, all rainbows in the lane, 
Brushed by the honeysuckle vines, 

Scattered the wild rose in a dream: 
A sweeter thing his arm entwines, 


Ah, redder lips than any rose! 
Ah, sweeter breath than any bee 
Sucks from the heart of any flower! 
Ah, bosom like the Summer sea! 


A fairy creature made of dew 
And moonrise and the songs of birds, 
And laughter like the running brook, 
And little soft, heart-broken words. 


Haunted as marble in the moon, 

Her whiteness lies on young love’s breast, 
And living frankincense and myrrh 

Her lips that on his lips are pressed. 


Her eyes are lost within his eyes, 
His eyes in hers are fathoms deep; 

Death is not stiller than these twain 
That smile as in a magic sleep. 


I heard him say as they went by, 
Two human flowers in the dew: 

“Darling, ah, God, if you should die, 
You know, that moment I die, too.” 


I heard her say: “I could not live 

An hour without you”; heard her say: 
“My life is in your hands to keep, 

To keep or just to throw away.” 


I heard him say: “For just us two 

The world was made, the stars above 
Move in their orbits, to this end: 

That you and I should meet and love.’ 


I heard her say: “And God himself 
Has us in keeping, heart to heart; 
In his great book our names are writ— 
The Book of Those that Never Part.” 


“How strange it is!” I heard him say; 

“How strange!” and yet again, “How strange! 
To meet at last, and know this love 

Of ours can never fade or change.” 


“How strange to think that you are mine, 
Each little hair of your dear head, 
And no one else’s in the world— 
How strange it is!” the woman said. 


I stand aside to let them pass; 
My Autumn face they never see; 
Their eyes are on the rising sun, 
But ’tis the setting sun for me. 


For me no wild rose in the lane, 
But only sad autumnal flowers, 
And falling shadows and old sighs, 
And melancholy drift of hours! 
















































It is interesting to see how different poets 
treat the same theme. Theodosia Garrison 
gives expression to the same pathetic cry as 
that in the preceding poem, in her new vol- 
ume “The Earth Cry and Other Poems” 
(Mitchell Kennerley) : 


LOVERS. 
By THeoposiaA GARRISON. 


I think perhaps my heart would be less sore 
If I need not look on lovers any more; 
If Winter only lasted all the year, 
And one could sit alone in thoughtless peace 
Beside the chimney-place, and only hear 
The wind-voice in the open sing and cease, 
And gaze toward the frosted pane to know 
That all beyond was loneliness and snow. 


But O, the Springtime, when the birds are rife 
And all our little village wakes to life, 
And everywhere Spring bids them come again, 
As it does roses—all the lovers new; 
The stalwart lads who bear themselves like 
men, 
The witsful little maids, half women too. 
I wish it were not mine to watch them meet 
And note the lingering hands, the halting feet. 


I wish I might not guess what words they say, 
Nor what her eyes mean as she turns away. 
I wish I did not know how all day long, 
Busied about her little household cares, 
Her thoughts are music and her heart a song— 
A harmony of all Love dreams and dares. 
I wish I might: not think, when day grows late, 
How she will lean and listen at the gate. 


God knows I would not have their happiness 
A lesser thing or strive to make it less; 
Only I wish it were not mine to dwell 
So close without the gates of Paradise; 
Only I wish I did not know so well 
The tenderness that springs in meeting eyes. 
I think perhaps my heart would be less sore, 
If I need not look on lovers any more. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge, the sculp- 
tor, can not find in the marble or the bronze 
adequate expression for all that that most 
wonderful object in nature—the human face 
—suggests to him. In the Metropolitan he 
calls the art of Poesy to his aid, and with 
delightful results: 


THE HUMAN FACE. 
By Witit1rAmM Orpway PARTRIDGE. 


The human face—have you e’er mused and sighed 

Upon its power, this little round from brow to 
chin? 

The thumb and fingers span it—have you tried 

To sound its depths, its love to lose or win? 
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The eyes that look at you with Heaven’s own 
light, 
That quicken te the highest call, or woo 
To Hell and all forgetfulness of right, 
The eyes so petent with the hearts that sue! 


The human face—these lips that tell and feel 
All that the world can hold from fire to pole; 
Their kiss can change a kingdom, and the weal 
Of human destiny is there—they own the soul; 
We shall be judged by eyes and mouth at last, 
Whatever life may come—whatever life is 
passed. 


The following little poem of eight lines, 
from the Fra, is really terrific. You may not 
like it, and, after you recover from the blow, 
you may question the truth of it. But the 
power is there, nevertheless: 


THE LADY POVERTY. 
By Jacos FiscuHer. 


I met her on the Umbrian Hills, 

Her hair unbound, her feet unshod; 
As one whom secret glory fills 

She walked—alone with God. 


I met her in the city street; 
Oh, changéd was her aspect then! 
With heavy eyes and weary feet 
She walked alone—with men. 


Mr. Stringer is doing a good deal of Irish 
verse nowadays. All of it is good and a little 
of it is very good. Here, from Everybody’s, 
is some of the very good: 


CAOCH O’LYNN. 
By ArTHUR STRINGER. 


Och, here I am wid arms and legs, 
Wid all me thravellin’s far from home! 
Wid all me curlin’ seas to cross 
And all me clamorin’ world to roam! 


Wid all me jiggin’, port to port, 
Carousin’, rovin’, round the earth— 

But wanst the thing’s been said and done, 
What’s all me blind philanderin’ worth? 


For here lies little Caoch O’Lynn, 

Who’s niver fared from bed nor house; 
Wid crooked leg and twisted spine, 

As chirpy as a grackle-grouse! 


He tells me av the thrips he takes; 
The landin’ parties wanst he led, 
The foreign ports so spiced and fine, 
Betwixt the spindles av his bed! 
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He tells me av Tangier and Fez, 
Av Cartagena, Suakim, 

And all the flashin’, lashin’ seas 

That iver wait and wave for him! 


From Chiny round to Spanish Main 
He sings and thravels—in his mind— 

A King av Dreams who’s clean forgot 
The crooked back he’s left behind! 


We have come through the holiday season 
triumphantly resisting all journalistic tempta- 
tion to reprint some of the Christmas poetry. 
But here is where we succumb—not, however, 
to a journalistic, but to an artistic temptation. 
This picture (from Harper's) is wonderfully 
sweet and beautiful, hackneyed as is the ma- 
terial used in it: 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By Sara TEASDALE. 


The kings they came from out the south, 
All dressed in ermine fine, 

They bore Him gold and chrysophrase, 
And gifts of precious wine. 


The shepherds came from out the north, 
Their coats were brown and old, 

They brought Him little new-born lambs— 
They had not any gold. 


The wise men came from out the east, 
And they were wrapped in white, 

The star that led them all the way 
Did glorify the night. 


The angels came from heaven high, 
And they were clad with wings, 
And, lo, they brought a joyful song 

The host of heaven sings. 


The kings they knocked upon the door, 
The shepherds entered in, 

The wisé men followed after them 
To hear the song begin. 


The angels sang throughout the night 
Until the rising sun. 

But little Jesus fell asleep, 
Before the song was done. 


Another pathetic—but not poignantly pa- 
thetic—little poem, that expresses the tender 
regret of one who sees the gray hairs coming 
a little too rapidly. We find it in the St. 
Louis Mirror: 
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SNOW-BURDEN. 
By Epita M. THomas. 


They bear the burden of the snow— 
They bear it with a patient grace, 

The drooping trees! Yet well they know 
A melting hour comes on apace. 


Ah, if but Time, that crowns me white, 
An equal clemency would show, 

Then I, some soft, mild day or night, 
Would drop the burden of the snow! 


One of the youngest of our singing choir 
gives us a fetching little love-poem in Lip- 
pincott’s: 


AN ARCADIAN DAY. 
By SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 


The little white sails went east and west 
Over a league of drowsy blue; 

We watched for awhile the gleam of the sails, 
But mostly I saw just you. 


We went through fields where the daisies danced, 
And fields where the buttercups grew, 

And we drank of the wild-rose breath—and I 
Of the breath of the thought of you. 


Green were the marshes, oh, so green, 
And the fleurs-de-lys so blue! 

Great joy you had of the many flowers, 
And I—of the flowers and you! 


And under the great leaf-laden trees 
We sat as Arcadians do 

And ate of a delicate, frugal fare— 
And I fed my heart with you. 


Oh, fair the flowers and fields and woods, 
And the waters wide and blue, 

But fairer than all the white-clad form 
And the pale fair face of you! 


There is enough real eloquence in the fol- 
lowing eight lines to equip a good-sized ora- 
tion. We find them in The Cosmopolitan: 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
By Sarau N. CLeGHORN. 
“The unfit die; the fit both live and thrive.” 
Alas, who say so? They who do survive. 


So, when her bonfires lighted hill and plain, 
Did Bloody Mary think of Lady Jane. 


So Russia thinks of Finland, while her heel 
Falls heavier on the prostrate Commonweal. 


So Booth of Lincoln thought; and so the High 
Priests let Barabbas live, and Jesus die. 
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ERE is a book* that puzzles the 
wariest critics. The name on the 
title page sounds like a pseudonym. 
The book, says the New York Sun, 

carries many indications of having been 
written by a woman. Yet no reviewer is 
willing to stake his reputa- 
A SUCCESSFUL tion on the sex of the author. 
WIFE The authenticity of these con- 
fessions of a successful wife 
is questioned by some; their human interest 
and literary significance are universally con- 
ceded. The writer is either a professional 
who has attained great proficiency in the art 
of story-telling or else, the Sun reviewer goes 
on to say, the book is what it purports to be, 
the simple record of a woman’s life, set down 
with such simplicity and tremendous strength 
as only a very high order of literary art can 
simulate. 


“The tale of this woman’s life, who began as a 
typewriter and passes out of sight as the wife of 
a United States Senator, is as laconic as—well, 
as General Grant’s memoirs, and has some such 
moving quality of stark dignity in expression. 
And this, in the presence of certain words and 
phrases quaint almost to faults in English, cer- 
tainly even more dialectic and local than idio- 
matic. It is almost inconceivable that even an ac- 
complished novelist should have been able to con- 
struct such unforced vernacular as this simple 
stenographer reels off, yet the alternative is to 
accept the story as a narrative of life told by an 
untrained pen which attains, in many spots, to the 
bitter simplicity of the Russian realists. Other 
scenes are as ill-drawn, yet as irresistibly moving, 
as the work of the primitive Italian painters.” 


The interest centers about Esther Carey, 
the stenographer, who proposes to write out 
her ry with a view of encouraging her 
sister women. “You hear so much about suc- 
cess nowadays,” the heroine remarks in her 
first chapter. “I don’t pretend to write a book 
‘How to succeed.’ . But looking at the 
opening of my life in the small Brackettsville 
house, when five of us stood round mother’s 
coffin, with only me to support the family— 
when I contrast that picture with to-day I 
suppose people would say that I have made a 
success. In this case, if what I have to tell 
can give any woman or a wife courege— 
why, then, the pages are worth while.” If, 
thinks The Globe (New York), there were a 


* A Successrut Wire. By G. Dorset. Harper & 
Brothers. 


prize for originality, “G. Dorset” would get 
it. She married an odd fish of a man, a genius 
of diverse gifts, and after many trying ma- 
rital experiences emerges, as she says her- 
self, a “successful wife.” She tells how she 
did it, her weapon being not hysterics, but 
silence and patience. 


“She doesn’* say anything when Stephen comes 
home intoxicated. She merely puts him to bed. 
She doesn’t say anything when he scatters his 
cigarette ashes all over the house. She sweeps 
them up. She doesn’t say anything when he 
throws his shoes on the bed and a lighted ciga- 
rette on her dress—I just squeezed it out in time.’ 
She doesn’t say anything during all his philan- 
derings with other women. When he sends 
violets to Mrs. Tempest every day for a year 
she pays his bill, which—just like Stephen, as she 
says—he sends to her along with other house- 
hold bills. She doesn’t say anything—crowning 
feat of her abnegation—when they go to ‘Erminie’ 
every night for six weeks because his poet’s eye 
is pleased with ‘the girl on the end.’ She listens 
to his rhapsodizings, and even attempts to under- 
stand them. So if, in the end, the violets that 
had been going to the other woman, accompany 
the bill to her, every one will agree she richly 
deserved them.” 


It has been averred that there is no excuse 
for a woman’s entering the literary field un- 
less she has something to say which even the 
most gifted man cannot say. We cannot 
fathom the identity of the sponsor for a state- 
ment so utterly idiotic, but we incline to agree 
with a writer in The Bookman, Mr. J. Mar- 
chand, that, granting the truth of this supposi- 
tion, G. Dorset, if G. Dorset be a woman, has 
proved her right to literary endeavor. In this 
unassuming little volume something is told 
which only a woman could tell, the intimate 
moments of the private life of the man of 
genius, that side of his character seen when 
the mask is off, seen as only his wife can 
see him. 


“And still more important, seen not as by the 
woman with whom such a man is in love, for 
such a man in love is a very different individual 
from such a man in the usual course of his home 
existence. That is just the charm of the little 
book. Stephen Kirkland married to get sym- 
pathy, comfort, some one to lean on, some one 
before whom he need not be ashamed in moments 
of weakness. Other women saw him when his 
genius flamed into brilliancy in the heat of a 
passing passion. His quiet little wife saw the 
other moments the reaction, the weakness, the de- 
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pression that a man who is a man hides from all 
but one observer, in those cases where he is so 
mated; hides from every one, where he has not 
found the woman whom he can trust. The book 
leads one out into a range of thought far above 
and beyond the interest it awakens in itself. . . 
And the charm is enhanced by the simple manner 
of the telling through the simple untutored mind 
of the quiet little woman who was Stephen Kirk- 
land’s wife and nothing else. She knows nothing 
of public affairs, and we see the world through 
her eyes of ignorance or indifference for every- 
thing that did not concern those belonging to her.” 


The book, thinks Edwin Markham, might 
have been called “The Story of a Woman of 
no Imagination.” Esther Carey, neverthe- 
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less, is a believable and lovable woman. She 
is a complete antithesis to the “Doll’s House” 
variety of new woman. “For this wife, grow- 
ing through self-sacrifice and patience into a 
tender and noble homemaker, offers a strik- 
ing contrast to certain types of femininity 
who insist upon their rights to the exclusion 
of their duties.” The Tribune, less enthu- 
siastic, thinks that the purpose of the book is 
far greater than its performance. “The reader 
must needs become the author’s collaborator 
to a far greater extent than should be de- 
manded of him, but, once this concession has 
been made, ‘A Successful Wife’ is a rather 
interesting attempt.” 





NOTHER book that mystifies review- 
ers is the second part of the curious 
trilogy begun last year by James 
Lane Allen in “The Bride of the 

Mistletoe.” There is an indefinable menace in 
“The Doctor’s Christmas Eve” * that challenges 

conservative thinkers. Allen’s 
THE DOCTOR’s meaning is hidden in strange 
CHRISTMAS EVE symbols and parables; but, if 

we read him aright, he at- 
tempts nothing less than the overthrow of 
cherished marital conventions. This trilogy 
will be, when completed, the most daring anal- 
ysis of certain aspects of marriage ever pub- 
lished by an American author. Edwin Mark- 
ham, with a poet’s intuition, recognizes the 
drift of the story, but prefers not to commit 
himself definitely. Allen’s pages, he merely 
tells us in the New York American, carry the 
tincture and implication of the life about us, 
and bear also the gleam and the echo of that 
world whence we have come, “trailing clouds 
of glory.” The Tribune recognizes the some- 
what mechanical eloquence which has brought 
the author fame as a stylist. For the rest, we 
are told, the story is a bewildering mixture 
of tedious dissertations on many things, on 
heredity and early association of children 
with their parents as part of its strength, on 
infant mortality, the progress of medicine, 
medieval architecture and many other mat- 
ters, including, of course, occasional refer- 
ences to the Yuletide lore displayed in the 
earlier book. 


“Through fully one-third of its three hundred 
pages the story stands still. Then, when it begins 
to move at last, it is, in the main, so far as it 
concerns the doctor, a complement of the earlier 





* Tue Doctor’s Curistmas Eve. By James Lane Allen. 
The Macmillan Company. 





story, another chronicle of emotional failure in 
life accompanying material success. It has the 
appearance of a searching study of the disillusion 
and tragedy of life, but it is not.” 


The literary editor of the Boston Transcript 
frankly admits his lack of sympathy and un- 
derstanding for Mr. Allen’s present depar- 
ture. “It is possible,” Mr. Edgett remarks, 
“that Mr. Allen knows his purpose in the 
writing of ‘The Doctor’s Christmas Eve,’ but 
we doubt if any one else will be able to dis- 
cover it. For ourselves it seems nothing 
more than a series of maunderings that travel 
around and around in a pornographic circle.” 


“It hints, as did ‘The Bride of the Mistletoe,’ 
at thoughts and deeds unmentionable, but it gives 
us no overt act or expressed opinion that brings 
them directly before the eye. It shows us again 
the doctor and his wife, estranged and apart in 
their own home, and it offers us an explanation 
in the presence of a neighbor, the wife of the 
doctor’s dearest friend, whom he longs wistfully 
for after all chances of obtaining her are gone. 
It brings to life the two children of each family, 
a boy and a girl in both instances, and it makes 
them the most sophisticated youngsters that have 
ever spread their unwisdom over the pages of a 
novel. Their language is the speech of James 
Lane Allen, and their youth lies only in his as- 
sertion of it... . From chapter to chapter Mr. 
Allen rambles discursively and incoherently 
through an inexplicable novel. At times it seems 
to be an incitement to pruriency, but that of 
course cannot be Mr. Allen’s purpose. 

“What, indeed, has Mr. Allen written? <A 
mystery? An allegory? A sermon? A warning 
to fallible mankind? If he has, he has appealed 
to a more sentimental intellect than ours, to a 
mind whereupon the delicate emotions of man 
and woman are unhidden. For ourselves, we do 
not understand him, and we are quite sure that 
we are not alone in our judgment of his irra- 
tionality.” 





















With the picturesque enthusiasm of youth, 
Mr. Orrick Johns describes, in the St. Louis 
Mirror, the “indescribable softness and cold- 
ness of Allen’s style” like “a visitor’s hand 
laid against the cheek on a winter afternoon.” 
“Mr. Allen’s prose has the monotonous qual- 
ity—the solubility of sound—that is in great 
prose; such quality, for instance, as one finds 
in the prose of Fiona McLeod. Like that 
writer, too, he dwells much upon the sadness 
of life and the ruggedness of life, primitive 
notions such as love of the forest and the an- 
cient symbolism embalmed in common things, 
only to spring to life at the bidding of the 
imagination.” Best of all, Mr. Johns asserts, 
is his treatment of children. “They have all 
the shrewdness and quaint wisdom and un- 
conscious cruelty and unflinching loyalty of 
real children. Their dialog is life-like to a 
fault; and it is so because their creator has 
appreciated the really characteristic thing 
about children,—that they do not talk like 
children at all, but like grown people.” “The 
Bride of the Mistletoe” and its sister book are 
not, Mr. Johns admits, easy to analyze. 


“Thus far, no doubt, the author may be inter- 
preted: a woman, married, having passed through 
the first period of her married life as one long 
and fruitful happiness, faces, at the end of that 
time, separation from the intimacy of her hus- 
band’s thought through the waning of her own 
physical charm: her husband’s best friend, mis- 
mated from the start, contemplating the long ruin 
of his unhappiness, which shall have no end un- 
less by a miracle these two, the unhappy man and 
the unhappy woman, shall be brought together; 
between them a bond of countless unspoken 
words, he turning to her in his thought through 
all the years, she turning to him, in thought, in 
her hour of abandonment. 

“In the second book, the author, who makes 
use of all things that come to hand as symbols, 
introduces the symbolism of the doctor’s little son 
bearing the burden of the doctor’s ambiguous sin 
—the sin of marrying the woman whom he did 
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not love, and the sin, for in the end it turns out 
to be a true sin, of not claiming the woman whom 
he did love. The child is mystically drawn, with 
an elusive touch as of the strange dramas of 
Ibsen, a slight but pervading figure out of that 
Northern landscape, a veritable Little Eyolf, with 
whom he has more than one important signifi- 
cance in common. It is he who, groping blindly 
at the mortar of the cornerstone, brings down 
the edifice of his father’s life. It is he who, dis- 
covering that his father’s thought goes out to 
another woman than his mother, tastes of the cup 
of bitterness and demands that that woman, rather 
than she who bore him, shall be his veritable 
mother. 


“The whole story is told with an unswerving 
method of hardness and determinism. The end is 
crushingly certain from the beginning. The die 
is cast for these two marriages on the side of 
failure; there can be no change, because custom 
forbids it; no alleviation, because love is a final 
selection. Mr. Allen’s view is essentially and 
always materialistic; even the younger generation 
must suffer. He pretends to no genial philos- 
ophy. He gives the impression of being largely 
taken up with the physical side of love and with 

biological view of marriage. The qualities of 
the body, strength, vigor of movement, the pos- 
session or the lack of beauty, engross him as they 
pertain to sex. There is little hopefulness or 
spiritual release in this book—warmth, now and 
then, kindliness, but warmth and kindliness that 
do not reach out, that barricade themselves 
against the outer dreaded differentness.” 


These two books, the writer proceeds, are 
doubtless an arraignment of the morals of the 
old order, the old southern sternness about 
women, and about the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. “Mr. Allen is sounding the 
death knell of an age whose savage morals 
were terribly unjust.” 


“It is not infidelity of the body that is hardest 
to be forgiven; it is infidelity of thought that can- 
not be overlooked. For just this reason it is easy 
to forgive a single sin, but it is impossible to 
overlook a permanent reality.” 





TT" novel in America, it has often 
been said, is a woman’s toy, written 
for women by women. Gradually, 

however, thinks Grace Isabel Col- 
bron, a change has come. The first attempts 
to give American fiction some relation with 
life were made timidly, along 
the line of the sex-problem 
novel, This school, however, 
Miss Colbron insists in The 
Bookman, was limited in its appeal. Finally 
there developed what we may call “the mascu- 


BURNING 
DAYLIGHT 


line school of fiction.” Jack London is per- 
haps the chief protagonist of this develop- 
ment. The children of the brain from his 
first novel to “Burning Daylight,”* his latest, 
bear the hall-mark of masculinity in theme 
and in vision. 

“Something of the force of this class of fiction, 
something of its popularity, too, we owe to the 
influence of Rudyard Kipling. He taught the 
American reading public to like a certain candor 





* Burninc Dayiicut. By Jack London. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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of narrative, above all to like subjects which had 
been almost taboo before. But his American 
successors have shown that they can touch the 
live spots of life without the glamor of imperial- 
istic dreams to help them, without the clash of 
arms and sway of crowned power. They have 
seen the conflict in man’s life to-day, right here 
in our own country; the combat with wild nature, 
her wild beasts and wild men, and the more 
deadly combat of the cities that we call civiliza- 
tion. Also the best of this school are now aiming 
for the development of character as the theme 
that colors and makes reasonable the capacity to 
tell a strong story in a strong and vivid way.” 


Miss Colbron, it seems to us, is mistaken in 
her assumption that novels involving problems 
of sex are confined to a narrow circle of read- 
ers. We find, on the contrary, that almost 
every successful novel takes up a phase of the 
sex problem. “A Successful Wife” and “The 
Doctor’s Christmas Eve,” both exemplify our 
contention. The last mentioned book espe- 
cially is likely to be no less effectual in shap- 
ing the thought of the present generation than 
the bad blonde beasts of Jack London. Miss 
Colbron also forgets that the constant em- 
phasis placed on the virility of a hero is in 
itself an appeal to the opposite sex. There 
are however, as a matter of fact, ample femi- 
nine traits in Jack London’s apparently super- 
masculine characters. It is the weak rather 
than the strong who over-emphasize the im- 
portance of robustness. If Nietzsche had 


' been an athlete, he might not have created the 


superman. The fact that Jack London wor- 
ships brute strength as an end of itself is 
essentially a feminine characteristic. 

However that may be, there is, as Miss 
Colbron suggests, so much of Jack London 
in everything he writes that a new book from 
his pen is also a revelation of a new phase 
of his personality. Seen in this way, his 
latest novel has some interesting revelations 
to make. They show us a Jack London “who 
no longer desires to prvach his very amusing 
radicalism, but who is willing to come back 
to his power as a story teller.” Also a 
Jack London who has passed through the 
sad phase of unrest out of which “Martin 
Eden” grew, and “who has attained a calm- 
ness of mind by reason of which his glowing 
style, with the assurance of ripened maturity, 
can pour itself out into a vehicle of great 
pleasure for the reader.” 

“Burning Daylight” is the nickname of 
Elam Hornish, king of the Klondike. With 
eleven million dollars, after a farewell that 
incarnadines Dawson, the hero reaches New 
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York where a group of Wall Street bucca- 
neers strip him of his golden abundance. At 
the point of a revolver he forces them to 
disgorge. He then becomes a financial pirate 
himself and accumulates thirty million dollars 
in successful speculations. But he falls in 
love with a typewriter who does not approve 
of the thirty millions because she thinks that 
he will love them more than her. “Unless we 
are mistaken,” remarks the New York World 
on this point, “most women would consider 
themselves equal to the task of loving both.” 
However, Daylight deliberately loses his for- 
tune in order to win the extraordinary 
damsel. They retire to a small farm on the 
hills and live happily ever afterward. “The 
story,” the World reviewer goes on to say, 
“becomes thoroly unreal the moment the hero 
leaves Alaska. Daylight’s doings in New 
York are beyond belief, and the unscrupulous- 
financier business has been done to death in 
scores of novels in the last ten years. Mr. 
London ought to stick to Alasca and straight 
story-telling.” 

The primitive male of the frozen North is 
beginning to lose his pristine glamor. The 
story, asserts the New York Tribune, fails to 
convince partly because the novelty of this 
sort of thing has been worn off, but chiefly 
because it does not grip us. “It suggests the 
pot-boiler; its strength is in reality only vio- 
lence and noise. Mr. London’s Weltanschau- 
ung is a negligible quantity.” Edwin Mark- 
ham, on the other hand, hails this book as 
“the most harmonic, most balanced of all 
Jack London’s strange strong stories.” 


“His superman, unlike that of Nietzsche, 
has in his nature not only might, but pity. 
There is in this novel the old elemental fire 
and fury, as of gigantic energy, creating cosmos 
from chaos, but there is added to this primitive 
lure and dare the hush and the still, small voice, 
a peace as noble as the force. There sounds 
through the book the cry of the human, the call 
of the heart not more for the struggle of the 
wild than for the quiet of love and duty.” 


Jack London’s novel has still another—an 
economical aspect. The fact that the great 
fortunes, even in gold mining booms, are not 
made by discovery or mining of gold, but by 
getting a corner on gold lands or town sites, 
is here emphasized, unconsciously perhaps. 
“Elam Harnisch,” as the Chicago Smgle Taxer 
triumphantly points out, “altho a gold miner 
by profession, did not devote himself to open- 
ing up the opportunities he had discovered. 
Instead, he risked the savings of a life of hard- 
ship in buying claims.” 
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AND THESE, TOO, ARE MOTHERS—A STORY 






The scene of this story is laid in Paris; but it might have been laid in almost any large 


city and have been equally true to life. 


For the women here depicted have been the pathetic 


products of all kinds of civilization, oriental or occidental, in the New World or the Old, B. C. 


or A. D. The “local color” changes, but that, 
is Marie Louise Goetchius, and we are indebted 


HE dressed herself almost painfully, bending 
close to her cheap mirror to bow her tired 
lips with red and shadow her tired eyes 
with black; she poised the enormous cheap 

straw hat, with its vertiginous flower garden, at 
a hard, sharp angle on her crimped hair; she 
drew over it a wide veil, torn in spots, with its 
great black dots that drooped and swayed in front 
of her eyes. Then she turned to the child, who, 
curled on the narrow bed, was nearly asleep, 
shook it gently, and said: 

“Allons, ma petite, it is time.” 

The child protested whiningly. It looked tired, 
too, and very light and frail. It was dressed in 
a soiled white muslin, with a floppy hat, and 
tarnished blue streamers tied under its pointed 
chin. Once up, however, it went docilely enough, 
and followed the woman out on the streets. The 
sky was deep blue that night and there were 
many stars. They looked like a silent flock of 
glittering birds—those stars—sailing on with out- 
stretched wings, in a vast migrating army to a 
land beyond the city. Paris shone with the un- 
healthy pallor of street lights; the night world 
rustled warmly up and down the narrow hilly 
pavements of Montmartre. Thin strains of music 
drifted out from the dance halls and restaurants. 
Tall, imposing men in dark livery stood at the 
magic entrances of these restaurants, scanning im- 
pertinently the faces which passed or paused be- 
fore the doors—shrugging their shoulders and 
smiling knowingly as the little women streamed 
and poured by them to the gay cafés inside. 
There were sightseers, too. These last glided 
around in motors, with much conscious craning 
of necks, and laughter at imagined life. 

The woman and the child stopped at the en- 
trance of one of the cheapest of the restaurants. 
The man at the door bent and tweaked the child’s 
attenuated chin. 

“How goes it, the little one?” he inquired in 
his’ hoarse good-natured voice. 

“Not badly,” answered the woman. She always 
came to this restaurant. She could not go to the 
smarter ones—she had not the clothes, and the 
child would perhaps not be allowed in. Here they 
knew her—they had known her mother before 
her. She managed at least to get coffee for her- 
self and milk for the child every night. 

To-night it was crowded. The bar, with its 


alas! seems to be all. The author of this story 
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high stools at the entrance of the garish room, 
was swarming with women, all dressed in shabby 
ostentatious imitation of their betters—the same 
style of hats, the same ruffles of lace at the neck 
—but with the difference of cheapness. They 
greeted the woman and her child kindly, and the 
woman smiled eagerly back at them, answering 
their crude questions with unmincing frankness, 
warmed and at her ease in their presence. She 
looked at some of them with envy. They were 
better appearing than she and much younger. 
Still she was not conscious of her fading poten- 
tialities, altho a glance in the big white mirror 
over the mercilessly lighted bar showed her a 
face without the charm of youth and a figure 
grown stout and bourgeois. But the perfume and 
paint and drinks and music seemed to blend in 
a warm friendly river from which she drank 
gratefully, leaning far over the brink to do so. 
She felt the occasional tug of pointed little fingers 
at her skirts, but it did not occur to her that 
it was wrong to bring the child with her. There 
was indeed no alternative. 

The child was perched on a high stool now, 
playing contentedly with a paper fan, and drink- 
ing its milk. Beyond at the tables sat men and 
women. They seemed restless—there was a great 
deal of moving about and changing places—like 
an enormous box of water colors being shuffled 
around and toppled in different positions to daub 
a caricaturist’s palette. The strong lights chem- 
ically sucked much of this color out. They 
seemed to gain their strength by preying on the 
wine and people. There was dancing going on 
between the tables—couples swung in small steps, 
sawing their bodies up and down to the rhythm 
of the red-coated music. The woman could not 
dance. It made her bones creak and ache, but 
she liked to watch the others. 

As she stood near the bar, a Lady entered with 
two men. This Lady was clearly of. another class, 
but her presence there was not so extraordinary, 
as many ladies came to see this restaurant. This 
particular lady, however, differed vaguely from 
the others. She did not look contemptuous or 
disgusted with what she saw. She was quietly 
dressed in a short gray tailor suit, with a snugly 
fitting hat and a plain undotted veil. She had a 
delicate white face and thoughtful dark eyes 
which glanced clearly around the room, touching 
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its glare with a momentary shadow. The two 
men seemed rather self-conscious. They avoided 
the eyes of the women near the bar. There was 
a slight wait at the door while a table was being 
found for them. Meanwhile the Lady in Gray 
had caught sight of the child. A sharp little 
gasp of shocked amazement escaped from her 
lips. Before her companions realized what she 
was going to do, she had moved swiftly forward 
and was bending over it. The mother, watching 
first with curiosity, then with surprize, followed 
this stranger almost defiantly and placed herself 
directly behind her child. Several women clus- 
tered in a silent observing group near by. 

“What is this child doing here?” asked the 
Lady in Gray. She spoke French with a slight 
accent. 

“Tt is my child, madame,” answered the woman. 

The Lady in Gray looked up with an expres- 
sion which changed as she saw the mother. Then 
she asked very gently: 

“Why is she here, madame?” 

“Because I am here,” answered the mother 
simply. 

She was not accustomed to speaking to ladies. 
The Lady in Gray hesitated a moment, whispered 
to one of the men at her side and then spoke in 
a still more gentle voice: 

“Won’t you and your child come and sit with 
us a while at our table?” 

The woman stared incredulously. Such a 
thing had never happed to her before. She felt 
suddenly very pleased and excited. It was an 
event. She looked around to see if her friends 
had heard the invitation. Yes, they had—they 
were whispering together. 

“Willingly, madame,” she answered. The child 
slid down from its stool at a word from its 
mother, and they followed the Lady in Gray and 
the gentlemen over to a table in a corner. The 
child was not afraid or embarrassed, but the 
woman became awkward and conscious. They 
sat down. The Lady in Gray and the gentlemen 
treated her as if she were of themselves. They 
asked her politely what she would have to drink. 
She began to feel that she was in that vague 
society of which she had read indifferently in the 
papers. She sat up straighter and smiled small 
stiff smiles; she held her hands in her lap and 
every once in a while she leaned over and 
twitched at the bow on the child’s hat. She 
talked carefully, choosing the proper words. A 
great pride was surging through her poor worn 
body—the pride of being treated as an equal 
by her superiors. They were talking to her 
about many things—but the conversation always 


drifted back to the child. How old was it? Had 
it ever been to school? Wasn’t its mother 
proud of it? This was a new idea. She had 
never consciously separated the child from her- 
self. They were a totality—a habit which had 
not stopped to analyze itself. No—now that 
she was called upon to express it—the child 
had not been to school, she had not even been 
especially proud of it. It was an existent fact, 
just as everything else she could see and touch 
or which was obliged to be in her life was an 
existent fact. She had not tangled herself in 
realizations or questions. 

“But your child,” the Lady in Gray was say- 
ing. “Does she not get very tired being up so 
late at night?” 

“Non,” answered the woman with a shrug in 
her voice, “she does not seem to. She sleeps in 
the day, voila tout!” 

The Lady in Gray shuddered a little. “Then 
your baby never sees the sun,” she remarked 
sadly. 

But the mother looked at her uncomprehend- 
ingly. “We others, madame,” she said, “we do 
what we can. Our children must live as we do— 
or without that we cannot keep them.” 

“And your friends?” asked the Lady in Gray, 
with a delicate wave of her hand. “Have they 
all children too?” 

“Most of them, madame.” 

“But I do not see them.” 

“Mon Dieu, madame; they have fortune. Some 
of them can find care for their children while they 
go out—some leave their children the night alone. 
I have no one, and my child cannot stay alone.” 

She was enjoying herself now in almost an 
intoxication of self-respect. She bent forward 
slightly as she spoke, addressing the child in be- 
tween times, “Tiens toi droite, Nini.” 

The child drank its milk noisily, and watched 
the dancing with expressionless eyes. 

“Tiens,” continued the woman, “if it could in- 
terest you, there are some ladies who have also 
children.” She used the word lady slowly, with 
savor. It sounded well. She beckoned to three 
of her friends who had been staring at her from 
a distance. They sidled over eagerly—pressing 
one against the other. They were younger and 
better looking than she and their eyes slid smil- 
ingly to the men at the table. 

“Dis donc, Rosa, how goes the little Jean?” 
asked the woman importantly. 

“He goes well,” answered Rosa, in quick re- 
sponse. Her face lighted up until it looked pret- 
tier than ever. 

“You all have children?” asked the Lady in 
Gray. 
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“But yes, madame,” they answered, staring at 
her. 

“Sit down,” she said impulsively, “and tell me 
about them.” 

“Madame has perhaps one of her own?” 
hazarded the woman. The Lady in Gray shook 
her head sadly. “No,” she said, and her eyes 
sought the eyes of one of the men—but the 
woman did not notice that. The men were 
making the best of the strange party and had 
ordered a bottle of champagne. Then they with- 
drew from the conversation and let the Lady in 
Gray talk as she would. She acted the gracious 
hostess in her own house. -The women had never 
known anything like it. Little by little she drew 
them out. Soon they were all talking volubly 
about their children. Their manner had changed 
—they seemed absorbed—vying with one another 
in their descriptions of the litthe ones who be- 
longed to them. The mother whose child was 
beside her sat quietly listening—she had never 
heard her friends talk so. She almost felt 
ashamed. Yet unconsciously she kept fussing 
with her own child, touching it here and there, 
admonishing it, looking at it. 

The life of the night flowed on unheeding past 
the little table. The music played, women danced 
together, men leered and reeled to and fro, the 
entrance door banged shut and open, as the 
painted world streamed in and out of it. The 
women still talked of their children. Jean was 
an intelligent boy; he should go to school soon. 
Marie appeared weakly—she cried a great deal, 
and did not eat much. Therese was a little devil 
—that child would make a dead man laugh with 
her cunning tricks. The absent children seemed 
to be standing each at its mother’s side, their 
small faces peering wonderingly or knowingly at 
the lights and wine. The simple words of their 
mothers brought their presences around the table. 
The child who was there seemed to spread and 
multiply and become an attentive group of chil- 
dren, the quick prattle of their little tongues 
slipping through the noise of clinking glasses—the 
patter of their little feet drowning the sliding 
scrape of the dancers. They appealed, they chal- 
lenged, they lived. 

At last the Lady in Gray rose to leave. It was 
late. As she stood up, the shades of the children 
seemed to scatter and disappear. There remained 
only the crude noise of the restaurant, and the 
bright blotches of the women’s dresses. The 
child who was there had fallen asleep. The Lady 
in Gray was whispering again to one of the men. 
He hesitated visibly, at an apparent request. But 
her eyes were not eyes to be refused. Finally he 
nodded and shrugged his shoulders. Then she 
turned impulsively to the four women. 

“Do you know what would give me great 
pleasure?” she said. “You will forgive me per- 
haps if it seems a little unusual, since I have not 
known you for long, but I want you to bring 
your children to tea with me in my apartment, 


One Hundred and Fourteen Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, to-morrow at tive. Promise me that 
you will come. I—I should like to know them.” 

The women drew back instinctively. They 
did not know how to answer such an unheard-of 
invitation. One of them glanced slyly toward 
the men, but these last were gazing impassively 
off into the room. 

“After the little talk-we have had, I feel I 
must see them,” continued the Lady in Gray. 
“You will come, won't you?” She turned almost 
wistfully to the first woman. 

“We will come, madame,” answered the latter 
with sudden warmth. And as an afterthought, 
she added, “thank you, madame.” The others 
assented a trifle awkwardly. Then the Lady in 
Gray moved quietly away, with the two men on 
either side of her. The women left standing at 
the table. looked at one another, but exchanged 
no comment. It was almost as if they were 
afraid to admit that what had just happened was 
bizar. Finally the mother gathered her child 
up in her arms. “I’m going home. Good night,” 
she said. When she had left, the three others 
stood uneasily for a time. Suddenly one of the 
women spoke: “If we all went—” 


HE Lady in Gray sat waiting. She seemed 

a little impatient. Every once in a while 

she would glance quickly toward the door. 

Beside her stood a tea-table heavily laden 

with cakes and candy in small silver dishes. The 
hot water purred in its kettlhe—there were flowers 
in bowls around the room. Suddenly the door 
bell tinkled and the Lady in Gray half rose from 
her chair. Then the white door of the salon 
opened and four women and four children came 
through it awkwardly, hesitating, ill at ease—the 
children all about the same age, hanging back, 
apparentiy miserable in their best clothes. They 
were overdressed. One little girl wore a creased, 
shiny pink satin, cut down at the throat, and a 
row of hollow, thin imitation pearls. Her hat 
was a huge affair with magenta roses. The one 
little boy had evidently fought at being dressed 
up—a button had been wrenched from his coat, 
and his red tie was twisted. The child who had 
been at the restaurant the night before was still 
in the same costume and hat. It seemed possible 
that she had not taken them off between times. 
The last child trailed far behind. She was more 
simply dressed in green muslin and white ribbons. 
The Lady in Gray came forward swiftly and 
cordially. The women held themselves conscious- 
ly. In a dumb sort of way they felt this differ- 
ent background, in which their small shifts and 
contrivances for a good appearance stood out piti- 
lessly exposed. The room seemed to retire deli- 
cately in a soft pastel haze, leaving them alone, 
harshly displayed, vividly artificial. But this feel- 
ing passed quickly as the Lady in Gray bent over 
their respective children and kissed them. The 
children stared at her silently. The child whom 
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she already knew did not recognize her. Then 
they all sat down. The children’s eyes became 
glued to the plates of cakes—and they moved 
restlessly in their chairs. No one seemed to 
know quite how to begin. However, gradually, 
under the influence of the Lady in Gray, they all 
felt more at ease. The mothers began to talk 
again of their children. The cakes and tea were 
passed. The Lady in Gray herself helped the 
children to the cakes and the five women sat 
watching as if fascinated the little ones’ glut- 
tonous attack upon the sweets. When everything 
was finished to the last flaky crumb, the Lady 
in Gray sighed as if quite happy over their un- 
mannerly hunger. 

“It is good to see the young find so much 
pleasure for so little,” she said. 

The four mothers agreed. They felt content, 
too, just as if they had done something of which 
to be proud. The children, gorged with cakes, 
retired heavily to a corner, where they sat, play- 
ing among themselves. Then the women talked 
more freely. Gradually the miserable stories of 
their lives found expression in the excitement of 
conversationally being treated as an equal by this 
lady. Her gentle interest loosened their already 
emboldened tongues. They exposed their sordid 
tragedies almost with pride at having stories to 
tell. Also they showed a pitiful knowledge of 
human nature, good and bad. The Lady in Gray 
was the magnet for all their observations, un- 
consciously philosophical or bitter—they did not 
once address each other. At intervals, the chil- 
dren in their corner, by a shuffle or a restless 
flopping of their little bodies, centered the atten- 
tion in their direction. The Lady in Gray seemed 
relieved when such interruptions occurred. Al- 
tho no one realized it, she managed to keep 
the children in the foreground. It was as if she 
constantly reminded the women that they were 
mothers, until they plumed themselves like birds 
over their young. But the women were growing 
very much at ease in the soft room. The telling 
of their stories seemed to have simplified the 
atmosphere and renderd it more breathable for 
them. Finally the Lady in Gray rang the bell 
near her chair and four dainty packages were 
brought in on a tray by a white-aproned maid. 
Then the Lady in Gray called the children over 
to her and gave each one a package. 

“A little remembrance of me,” she said. The 
children opened them delightedly. There lay four 
shiny medallions of the Virgin Mary and four 
thin silver chains to hang them on. The Lady in 
Gray fastened them in place around the eager 
stretched little necks. The child who wore the 
imitation pearls was especially noisy in her pleas- 
ure. She liked bright glittering things. It was 
evidently time to go, but the women did not quite 
know how to take their leave. They began to 
look at each other meaningly—but no one seemed 
to wish to be the first to go. At last the Lady 
in Gray rose. 


“I want to show you something,” she said, walk- 
ing swiftly over to a small desk from which she 
took a picture in a silver frame. It was the pic- 
tur@ of a child sitting in a big chair, holding a 
doll. The women gathered close around her, 
peering over her shoulder. 

“My child,” said the Lady in Gray softly. “She 
died when she was eleven years old.” 

One of the women sniffled—they all felt very, 
very sorry and they could easily have cried at 
that moment. 

“I envy you—you' see,” went on the Lady in 
Gray with her quiet voice. “I lost my baby be- 
cause, I suppose, I did not deserve such happi- 
ness.” 

Theliomen about her did not look at one an- 
other—they looked away. Their children were 
playing noisily in their corner. The little boy 
was fighting with the three little girls. But the 
mothers did not interfere. 

“Yes,” continued the Lady in Gray in a far- 
away voice, “I did not deserve such happiness.” 

Then she appeared to forget that there was 
anyone in the room with her, for she stared off 
into space and her eyes were wide and dark and 
clear. So the women instinctively said good-by 
somehow and walked out of the door followed 
by their children. It was growing dark. The 
streets were flaming gradually with the night 
fever—carriages rolled by in the shadows of the 
chestnut trees—the moon, white and sad, trailed 
its path over the Arc de Triomphe. The women 
and children stood in a little knot on the wide 
avenue. Then they started moving slowly down 
toward the boulevards. The faces of the women 
were strangely quiet, but the same expression 
was on all of them—a timid thin softness shone 
through their paint. The cheap lace over their 
hearts stirred as they breathed—they held their 
heads higher and they did not stare at the pass- 
ing men. 

The shadows from the trees of the lower 
Champs Elysées fell upon them and painted out 
the tawdry colors of their costumes. They be- 
came merely a group of silhouettes detached 
against the dark spring green of the chestnut 
leaves. At last the woman who had brought it 
all about spoke as if to herself: 

“If one could merit it!” she said. 

The others looked at her, startled. One of 
them answered in a purposely loud, harsh voice: 

“But what takes us all?” 

The first woman spoke again: 

“Let it be,” she said. “The lady who envied 
us, she had reason. If we could merit it.” 

One of the children came running back. It 
was the boy. 

“Meére! Mére!” he cried. 
her medallion.” 

His mother caught him in her arms. 

“Why should we not merit them?” she said 
passionately—“We, too, have suffered for them.” 


“Therese did lose 
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THE VARIATIONS OF LOVE. 


Into a telegraph office in an Eastern town there 
recently came a much agitated young woman. 
She wrote upon one telegraph .blank, tore it in 
halves, wrote a second, which she treated in the 
same manner, and at last a third. This she 
handed to the operator, requesting, in a trem- 
bling voice, that he “hurry it up.” 

The operator obeyed instructions, and when 
the young woman had gone he reads two 
messages that she had torn in halves 

The first was: a 

All is over. I never wish to see you again. 

The second read: 

Do not write or try to see me at present. 

And the third ran: 

Can you take the next train? Please answer. 
—Lip pincott’s. 


BASEBALL MOTTO. 


A pitch in time saves the nine. 
—Metropolitan Magazine. 


IT WILL HAPPEN. 


A little girl was asked how old she was. “I 
was four,” she replied, “but one day I got five.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


AN EXCITING FINISH. 


They were not by any means brilliant expo- 
nents of football, but what they lacked in ability 
they made up in earnestness. Feeling ran high 
between the teams, and some exciting incidents 
were witnessed during the progress of the game. 
With only a few minutes to go, a perfect mélée 
took place in front of one of the goals, and in 
the midst of the scramble a voice was heard 
calling : 

“Hey! Three or four of you fellows get off 
my face while I blow the whistle. I’m the 
referee !”—London Tit-Bits. 


EASILY PLEASED. 


A young Lithuanian called at the marriage 
license office in Chicago with his bride recently, 
but a license was refused on account of the 
bride’s tender years, she being only fifteen. The 
lover was crestfallen for a few moments, then 
his face cleared and he left with the remark 
that he would return shortly. 

The clerk supposed that he would show up 
with the bride’s parents. In an hour he again 
presented himself at the counter—with another 
girl—Metropolitan Magazine. 





FORCE OF HABIT. 

A United States district attorney at a banquet 
once spoke of honesty: “Are we coming to such 
a pass that our ideas of an honest man will cor- 
respond to the idea of old Hiram Strood? 
Hi-am Strood for the seventh time was about to 
fail. He called in an expert accountant to dis- 
entangle his books. The accountant, after two 
days’ work, announced to Hiram that he would 
be able to pay his creditors four cents on the 
dollar. At this news the old man looked vexed. 
‘Heretofore, he said frowning, ‘I have always 
paid ten cents on the dollar.’ A virtuous and 
benevolent expression spread over his face. ‘And 
I will do so now,’ he resumed, ‘I will make up 
the difference out of my own pocket.’”—The 
Circle. 


TO PHOEBE. 


It has recently been discovered that one of the 
satellites of Saturn, known as Phoebe, is revolv- 
ing in a direction the exact contrary of that which 
all known astronomical laws would have led us 
to expect. English astronomers admit that this 
may necessitate a fundamental revision of the 
nebular hypothesis—Weekly Paper. 


Phoebe, Phoebe, whirling high 

In our neatly-plotted sky, 

Listen, Phoebe, to my lay: 

Won’t you whirl the other way? 


All the other stars are good 
And revolve the way they should. 
You alone, of that bright throng, 
Will persist in going wrong. 


Don’t reply that God has said. 
We have made a Law instead. 
Have you never heard of this: 
Neb-u-lar Hy-poth-e-sis? 


It prescribes, in terms exact, 
Just how evefy star should act. 
Tells each little satellite 
Where to go and whirl at night. 


Disobedience incurs 

Anger of astronomers, 

Who—you mustn’t think it odd— 
Are more finicky than God. 


So, my dear, you’d better change. 
Really, we can’t rearrange 

Every chart from Mars to Hebe 
Just to fit a chit like Phoebe. 


—C. S. Day, Jr. in Metropolitan Magazine. 
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SMITH CAME BACK. 

A much-battered young man came into a hotel 
and wabbled up to the’ desk. 

“How do you do?” asked the clerk. 
can I do for you?” 

“I’d like to have Room Thirteen,” said the bat- 
tered young man. 

“Room Thirteen?” asked the clerk, turning to 
look at the room-rack. “Why, I cannot give you 
that room. It is already occupied. But I can 
give you another room.” 

“Nope. Must have Room Thirteen.” 

“But I cannot give you that room. 
pied.” 

“By whom?” 

“Mr. R. R. Smith.” 

“That’s all right,” said the young man. “I’m 
R. R. Smith. I just fell out of the window.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


“What 


It is occu- 


WHEN O. HENRY LOST PRESTIGE. 

Once, when exploring a factory district for 
story material, O. Henry invited a bright little 
girl to dine with him. She accepted on condition 
that she might bring a friend along. During 
dinner the writer sought to make his guests feel 
at ease by restiag his English to the extent of 
using “ain’t” and “hadn’t oughter” and a few 
other mutilations of the mother tongue. 

He saw the little girl a few days later. 

“IT was awful mortified last night,” she said, 
“vou spoke so ungrammatical before my lady 
friend !”—Success. 


IN THE MILKY WAY. 

The aeroplane, making a twelve-hour journey 
from London to Hong-Kong, had got into diffi- 
culties among the stars. Something apparently 
was wrong with the engine, for the customary 
comet-like speed of the airship had suddenly 
considerably slackened. 
cried the skipper. “We shall 
What makes her go so 


“Good heavens!” 
be half a second late! 
slow ?” 

“Why, sir,” replied the engineer, “we're passin’ 
through the Milky Way, an’ the propeller’s full 
o’ butter !”—Tit-Bits. 

FINE POINT IN LEGAL TESTIMONY. 

“So,” said the judge, “you say that you never 
went to Chicago from Huntersville. Now this is 
a very important point in the case, and I give 
you one more chance- to explain, for you and 
Snyder were seen on the same train. Now you 
must be precise.” 

“No, sir, I never went to Chicago.” 

“Didn’t Snyder go?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you were with him. Now, out with it.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the witness after a pause. 
“You see, I told the truth, because it was this 
way: We sat opposite each other. He faced the 
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engine. I didn’t go to Chicago, I just backed 
away from Huntersville.”"—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


A NATURAL MISTAKE. 

The servants were abed, and the doctor an- 
swered the bell himself. A colored man stood on 
the steps holding a large package. 

“Is Miss Matildah, the cook, at home, sah?” 
asked the man. 

“Yes, but she has retired,” returned the doctor. 

“Can I leab dis fo’ her, sah?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor. 

He took the bundle, from which flowers and 
buds were protruding, and, after bidding the man 
good night, carefully carried it to the kitchen, 
where he deposited it, paper and all, in a pan of 
water. 

The doctor thought nothing more of the affair 
until he heard Matilda’s angry voice raised in 
conversation with the maid. 

“Ef I had de pusson heah,” cried the cook, “dat 
put mah new spring hat in dis yer dish-pan, I’d 
scald ’im for sho!”—E-xchange. 


A QUICK TRIP. 

The young son of a prominent railway man 
was playing with the drawing-room chairs one 
afternoon when his father entered, accompanied 
by a gentleman whom the child had never par- 
ticularly fancied. 

As the visitor took a chair, the boy remon- 
strated. “I beg your pardon, sir, but this is a 
train of cars.” 

“Very well, my son,” was the answer; “I'll be 
a passenger.” 

But the youngster didn’t want the grown-up for 
a passenger, so he said: 

“Where do you wish to get off?” 

“Cincinnati.” 

“All right,” said the boy. 
—Lippincott’s. 


“This is Cincinnati.” 


A SLY SUGGESTION. 

They had reached the outer portals of the 
front door, and were there going through the 
process of parting, very lingeringly. 

“When I say good night to you this evening,” 
gurgled Mr. Youngslow, “do you think it would 
be proper for me to place one reverent kiss upon 
your fair hand?” 

“Well,” she sighed softly, as she laid her head 
quietly on his shoulder, “I should consider it de- 
cidedly out of place.”—Lippincott’s. 


HOW COULD HE. 
“Do you think your son will forget all he 
learned at college?” asked a friend. 
“T hope so,” replied the father. “I don’t see 
how he can earn a living playing football and 
baseball.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








